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ABSTRACT 

The third systemwide review of Florida's state 
university second language programs is reported. The executive 
summary presents some institutional enrollment data and capsulizes 
findings and recommendations for improvement. The report's 
introductory section addresses systemwide concerns and issues, 
including state policy initiatives and comments on the use of adjunct 
instructors in university language classrooms, interdepartmental 
collaboration within universities, interinstitutional and 
international program collaborative efforts, r>icent state 
legislation, role of class size and oral proficiency in the quality 
of language instruction, and the place of American Sign Language in 
language teaching programs. Reports on individual institutions 
(University of Florida, Florida State University, Florida A&K 
University, University of South Florida, Florida Atlantic University, 
University of West Florida, University of Cantral Florida, Florida 
International University, and University of North Florida) follow. 
The concluding section offers systemwide comments and 
recommendations. Appendixes include: the Association of Departments 
of Foreign Languages administrative policy statement; reproduced 
articles on joint Japan/United States language education programs; an 
article on the implications for teacher education and certification 
of a Florida court decision; a report on optimum language class size; 
and professional association materials concerning language 
proficiency standards. (MSE) 
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PREFACE 



It is ay honor to submit to the Board of Regents of the 
State University Systea of Florida the Foreign Language and 
Linguistics Program Review. This is the third time that I 
have been asked to perfor-m this review. I am flattered by the 
demonstration of faith which my colleagues in Florida have 
shown in entrusting this important responsibility to me. 

Naturally, this process could not have been completed 
alone or even by a small group of people working in a vacuum. 
Instead, my fellow consultemts and I have been fully supported 
by the Office of the Chancellor and by each of the 
Universities we visited. Special mention should be made of 
Roy McTamaghan, the Executive Vice Chancellor, whose faith in 
and adherence to the review process has led to the growth and 
improvement of post-secondary education in Florida. Gerry 
Miller, the Program Review Coordinator, was unfailingly 
helpful, patient and supportive; without his assistance, this 
report would never have been completed. In addition, the 
University consultants and I were impressed with and 
appreciative of the assistance of the University Coordinators 
and Program Review University Contacts. Of coxxrse, we are 
most grateful to all the faculty members, administrators, 
staff members and students of the State University system of 
Florida. Although too numerous too mention, this review was 
made easier by their candor and made worthwhile by their good 
will. 

This report follows the same format which I have used in 
the past. The Introduction addresses systemwide concerns and 
issues. The reports of each of the University Consultants 
follow in their entirety. Th@ x sport concludes with my 
systemwide comments and recommendations. This last section 
draws upon not only my own experience and impressions, but 
upon the reports of my learned colleague consultants. 
Finally, I have included several documents in the form of 
Appendices, which I hope will be of interest to those who will 
continue the process of which this review is but a single 
element. 



James E. Alatis, Dean 
Washington, D.C. 

June 6, 1991 

School of Languages and Linguistics 
Georgetown University 
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In 1991, a systemwidc program review of SUS degree programs in foreign languages and linguistics 
was conducted, widi Dr. James E. Alatis, Dean of the School of Languages and Linguistics at 
Georgetown University serving as flie lead consultant. The SUS currently has 36 bachelor's, 20 master's, 
and 4 doctoral programs in foreign langu^es and linguistics. 

Florida has for many years pursu«i an active policy on foreign language education. These measures 
have included f everal laws which have encouraged the development of international education programs, 
among them the Office of IntCTnational Education, a Commission on IntOTiational Education, and the 
Florida Linkage Institutes, of which fte Florida-Costa Rica Linkage Institute at FSU, and the Florida- 
Brazil Institute at UF have particularly strong records of activity. Other areas of strength reside within 
the SUS. For example, UF's Department of African and Asian Languages and Literatures has established 
a model of effective interdisciplinary cooperation. FSU is involved in several forms of interdepartmental 
majors, and its international Florida-Florence program enjoys a national reputation. FAMU has 
established a Center for Translation Services, tiie r^t of a $472,000 grant obtained by a faculty 
member. USF publishes the well-respected scholarly journal, the Language Quarterly FAU teaching is 
of the highest order, and research has produced six book-length studies in the past five years. UWF 
faculty all remain research-active, and the University Research Professor brings an international 
rq)utation in the field of modem Hispanic literatures and cultu-es. UCF summer programs arc successfiil 
in Canada, Germany, Italy, Spam, and the USSR; and the University has demonstrated its Cximmitmeni to 
internationalism by hiring a Director of International Programs. FTU has established a high quality MA 
program in Linguistics as a result of the 1986 Program Review. UNF has established a high qual-ty BA 
in Spanish and has installed a state-of-the-art language lab. 

These activities are all conmnendable and point to a continued progress in the area of foreign 
languages. However, if the SUS is to maintain its prominence in foreign language instruction and to 
make the best opportunity of these initiatives, it will be imperative that its instimtions address the 
following concerns: 
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For Conslderatioii by the Board of Reg&its and Universities: 



1. To help meet the large enrollments in foreign languages, universities have adopted the practice of 
hiring adjuncts to teach foreign languages. The proportion of adjuncts to full-time feculty is high at some 
universities, and it is strongly recotnmended that the university campuses reduce the numbers of adjuncts. 

2. The two administrative units most directly hivolvcd in Ae production of Florida's foreign 
language tcadias are the Colleges of Arts and Sciences and the Colleges of Edu(^on. It is .ssential that 
the lelationdiip between the two colleges be a good one; too often, however, Ais is not the case .n the 
SUS. • - I , I - 

3. It is admirable that many of the universities arc actively seeking to extend the international lange 
of their programs. However, if universities are going to explore formal ties to foreign countries they 
must be especially careful Aat the terms of the agreement stated or implied are clearly understood by both 
sides. 

4. The Florida Consent Decree, filed in 1990 on behalf of K-12 students of limited English 
proficiency to ensure their rights to educational programs and services, has raised ,oncems and 
challenge in regard to the role to be played by the SUS universities in responding to the magnitude of the 
problem. 

5. Class size directly affects the quality of language instmction: the smaller the class, the more 
intensive the exposure to the language and the better the results. If Florida is seriously committed to 
quality language- instruction, care must be taken that class size and contect hours be given a higher 
priority than seems to be the case on many campuses. Further, a minimum standard proficiency scale 
based on perfonnance criteria should be adopted. 

The following grqjhs portray enrollment of majors and matriculation trends for both the SUS as a 
whole and individual universities. 
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SYSTEHWIDE INTRODUCTION AND RSCOMMENOATIONS 



The State University System (SUS) of Florida has once 
again chosen a propitious moment to conduct a review of its 
systemwide programs in foreign language education. Not only 
does this review correspond to perceived educational needs on 
the state level, it also responds to concerns over foreign 
language education at the national level. It also 
demonstrates the SUS's responsiveness to the international 
events which provide the wider context in which the nation's 
foreign language competencies are continually re-evaluated. 
This combination of intrinsic and extrinsic factors — the 
introspective nature of the SUS's definition and redefinition 
of "humanistic" education, jtixtaposed with its response to the 
political and cultural events which affect (and at times 
assail) it from without, are part of a university system's 
dialogue with its past and its futiure. 

On the local level, a combination of factors bears 
directly on foreign language education. The State of ."lorida 
is one of the more active states in passing foreign language 
educational policy, and thus: 

(a) Since 1979, the state of Florida has adopted several 
laws encoiiraging the development of international education 
programs, among them the Office of International Education, a 
Commission on International Education, and, as part of the 

1 
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Florida Linkage Institutes, a number of exchange programs 
between universities in Florida and universities in the 
Caribbean, in Latin America, amd abroad. 

(b) To offset the shortage of qualified personnel in 
foreign language education, the state established the Crit i gal 
Ts.^r.y.^r^ shon ^^n^ Program, which provides incentives to actual 
and prospective foreign languages teachers in the form of 
grants, loan forgiveness, and tuition reimbursement. fiiMBBST 
Tnstitutes provide 60 contact hours of instruction to teachers 
who are either currently out of the field, or are pursuing 
additional certification. In 1986 (also the year of Florida's 
last systemwide program review) , 21 school districts offered 
summer institutes for a total of 459 (potential) foreign 
language teachers. Adjunct instructors, holding bachelor's 
degrees in a foreign language, may be hired as part of the 
Visiting School Scholars Program, and retired teachers may be 
hired as substitutes (without losing benefits) , (The 
drawbacks to a too-liberal use of adjuncts is discussed in 

section 1 below.) 

(c) Wftw K^i2 cat H^tf ieation standards require prospective 
foreign language teachers to complete a minimum of 30 semester 
hours in specific language areas and to pass a test in the 
specific language they will teach. 

(d) The Foreign L anguage in Elementary Schools Program 
(FLES) began in 1982-83, with the participation of 13 school 

2 
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« * . • ' * , 

districts; by 1988-89, FLES operated in 27 districts, with a 
total enrollment of 60,232 students. 

(e) Beginning in 1987, applicants to state universities 
were required to have two foreign language credits for 
admission. In 1990 the foreign language admiaaiona 
requirements were amended, one particularly interesting 
feature of the amendments was the decision to allow American 
Sign Language (ASL) to fulfill a foreign language requirement- 
-this is discussed further in section 6. Another feature, 
which strengthens the foreign language requirements, 
stipulates that not more than 5 percent of university 
applicants may be exempted from the foreign language 
requirement at the time of admission; however, students must 
fulfill the requirement prior to completing 60 credit hoiirs at 
the xxniversity. These amendments have a trickle-down effect: 
K-12 foreign language instruction relies to a certain extent 
on demands and expectations at the college level, in certain 
circles it takes very little to undermine an educational 
resolution whose benefits are not easily measured, and certain 
of the on-site evaluations reported the lingering attitude 
that foreign language instruction is considered to be not a 
positive advantage but a necessary evil. 

As this overview suggests, Florida has for many years 
pursued an active, even aggressive, policy on foreign language 
education, state efforts — like ^tny human efforts — are often 

3 
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beset with difficulties, and one predictable problem is 
finances: cutbacks in education are as common as alligators 
in a swaap-and just as dangerous. So»e university budgets 
have been cut by as »uch as 5 per cent. In a cli»ate of 
drastic reductions, wh«re maintaining programs is problematic, 
expanding them is virtually out of the question. This report 
makes specific criticism and recommendations, and it does so 
in full awareness that more often than we like to admit in 
education, the bottom line is money; however, the suggestions 
are offered with the full awareness that going backwards also 
costs money. Given Florida's history of commitment to foreign 
language education, and given also the particular composition 
of its residents, it is much to be hoped that administrators 
will not use budgetary setbacks to justify less than what 
Florida's educational system, in particular its comprehensive 
program for foreign language instruction, has come to need or 
expect . 

SystmridA r«ce»MBdmtions 

^W? ^"'^ abuse. 

TO help meet the large enrollments in foreign languages, 
universities have adopted the practice of hiring adjuncts to 
teach foreign languages in the university. The practice is 
understandable, given the dramatic increase in Florida 
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enrollment and the InoBedlate needs of foreign language 
students; however (as the individual reports indicate) , it is 
too often the case that (a) the proportion of adjuncts to 
full-time faculty is dangerously high, and (b) the effect on 
both full-time faculty (overloads of course and committee 
work) and adjunct instructors (marginal involvement in the 
department, and second-class citizen status) can be detri- 
mental to the needs and the welfare of the department and, 
consequently, of foreign language instruction itself. Thus, 
the use of adjuncts, intended to be remedial, is in danger of 
becoming an illness in itself, worsening the situation of 
foreign language instruction. It is strongly recommended that 
the university campuses attempt some reduction of the numbers 
of adjuncts. It may be of some consolation to realize the SUS 
is not alone in this problems the ADFL report entitled "Policy 
Statements on the Administration of Foreign Language Depart- 
ments" reviews the dangers of excessive reliance on part-time 
faculty, stresses the potential damage to foreign language 
programs as a whole, and makes specific recommendations for 
long-term departmental planning [the report is included as 
Appendix A, see especially "Use of Part-Time Faculty"]. 

2- Intggnfll CQllflbffmign : colleges of Arts and Sciences and 
Colleges of Education. 

Two language neads exist side-by-side in American 
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education: one is the need to expose monolingual English 
speakers to foreign language education; the other is the need 
to incorporate bilingual or non-English speakers into the 
English-language educational system. 

Given Florida's critical teacher shortage, both in 
foreign languages and in English to speakers of other 
languages (ESOL) ? an increase in the number of qualified 
language teachers is crucial. The SUS will continue to play a 
critical role in teacher education. The two administrative 
units most directly involved in this process of teacher 
education are the Colleges of Arts and Sciences (A&S) and the 
colleges of Education (COE) . Given the importance of teacher 
standards [see section 4 below, with reference to the Consent 
Decree], it is essential that the relationship between the two 
colleges be a good one. As many individual reports suggest, 
however, too often this is not the case. Methods courses 
taught in the COE must be reflective of and responsive to the 
needs of foreign language faculty. COEs may be territorial 
and resent intrusion by foreign lamguage departments on what 
they consider to be their exclusive turf. Linguistically 
based methods courses taught by experts in foreign language 
departments should be accepted as eligible substitutes for one 
of the methods courses required for certification. 

A model of collaborative effort seems to be in place at 
FAU as well as at USF: the key seems to be a successful 
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personal liaison between the COE and the A&S. 

In this regard, it is particularly painful for me to see 
the need to reiterate that native-language expertise does not 
automatically constitute teaching expertise. That a person 
speaJcs fluent English does not malce that person a qualified 
English instructor. This argument has its corollary in the 
use of native speakers of foreign languages. This is an old 
trap, and an easy one to fall into: on the surface the ground 
looks perfectly safe; the hidden dangers become evident only 
once the fatal step has been taken. I cannot stress enough 
the importance of a responsible attitude toward professional 
teacher preparation, particularly since the native- language 
expertise fallacy seems to be operative (I hesitate to say 
"rampant") on so many Florida campuses. 

^' External C9ll<afe9mi9ng : Florida Li nkage Tnat:11:utes and 
proposed collaboration with Japan . 

The Florida Linkage Institutes, created within the 
Department of Education, have, as their primary purpose 
(according to the 'legislative decree), the development of 
stronger economic and social ties between Florida and 
strategic foreign countries through the expansion of 
cooperative research and technical assistance, exchanges 
between both students and faculty, cultural exchanges, and the 
enhancement of language skills in both the universities of 
Florida and in those of the foreign countries. At present, 
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It is admirable that many of the universities are 
actively seeking to extend the international range of their 
programs. However, a caveat is in order, with particular 
regard to plans put forth by the University of west Florida 
and the University of Central Florida to establish programs 
with Japan. Unfortunately, other universities have had 
difficulties in their attempts to introduce exchange programs 
with Japan. One element in these exchanges cannot be ignored: 
if universities are going to look for outside funding, they 
must be especially careful that the terms of the agreement 
stated or implied are clearly understood by both sides. 

In this regard, the Fall 1990 ACTFL newsletter featured 
an article on exchanges with Japan that is pertinent to 
Florida's exchange program (see Appendix Bl; see also the 
article from The Chronicle of Higher Education. Appendix B2) . 
The article reports on a study undertaken by the Institute of 
International Education (HE) , which investigated a number of 
American-Japanese higher education partnerships which have 
been formed over the last decade. The findings of the IiE are 
of direct relevance to current plans of certain SUS campuses, 
and should be seriously considered, i summarize: (i) 
Japanese partners are usually for-profit businesses, a factor 
which can cause difficulties for tax-exempt American 
institutes; (2) although these programs claim to foster 
greater mutual understanding between American and Japanese 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS PROGRAM REVIEW 

Students, in reality, the students rarely mix; and (3) 
Japanese students— and more especially, their parents (see the 
article from Aaahi Evening News . Appendix B3) are shccked to 
discover that payment of tuition does not automatically ensure 
a degree. 

In light of the report's statement: "The new 
developments in Japan-U.S. higher education represeT^t the full 
range of folly, fraud, mediocrity, and excellence that can 
grow in such a setting," the SUS is well advised to be 
exceedingly careful in any plans and negotiations for 
exchange. Given this background, it is easy to see that 
offering a non-credit ESL program in Japan such as the UWF 
Kobe venture should be undertaken only with extreme care. 
Similarly, the proposed $600,000 Japanese donation toward a 
new building on the UCF campus must be considered an offer 
wii^h strings attached , and UCF should be very clear as to the 
length and width of those strings, and of their possibilities 
for entemglement. 

In addition to the articles already mentioned, I would 
refer especially to the "Principles of Good Practice in 
Overseas International Education Programs for Non-U. s. 
Nationals" and to "A Listing of U.S. Institutions of Higher 
Education in Japan," both put out by the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation (see Appendix B5 and B6) . 
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4. Recent leaialation. 

The Florida Consent Decree, filed in 1990 on behal£ of K- 
12 students of limited English proficiency (LEP) to ensure 
their rights to educational progreuns and services, has raised 
concerns over ESL certification and in-service training. 
State standards for full teacher certification are still in 
the process of being worked out; however, it is the 
absorption, by a grandfather clause, of teachers already in 
the public school system which provoked major concern. 
Teachers without adequate preparation in ESOL might nonethe- 
less be certified flg fayfrQ because of this grandfather clause, 
which embraces teachers who have worked with LEP students for 
two years, regardless of their preparation. 

If a district decides to teach basic subject areas using 
ESOL strategies, teachers may be qualified under one of three 
options: (1) subject certification (grades 6-12), plus 60 
hours of in-service or 1 semester hours of ESOL methodologies; 
(2) siibject certification plus ESOL endorsement; (3) subject 
certification, plus full ESOL coverage. Two interpretations 
of the subject-area requirements are ctarrently being 
discussed, one is that only teachers in academic ESOL courses 
will be required to take the in-service or coursework. The 
other is that any teacher with LEP students in their classes 
will be required to take the ESOL in-service or coursework. 
The second interpretation would mean that all teachers with 
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LEP students in their class will be required to have ESOL 
training. The relevance of this legislation to the State 
University System becomes more apparent %rtien one considers the 
implications of providing the required in-service training, 
some school districts have over 1000 teachers whose classes 
contain LEP students. Two basic and interrelated questions 
present themselves: (1) Who will provide the in-service 
training, and (2) Who will provide the money to provide the 
training? The questions can only be answered as teachers, 
administrators, university faculty, and the state DOE begin to 
implement the requirements mandated under the Consent Decree, 
but the answers will have far-reaching implications for the 
profession. (An excellent summary of the implications of the 
consent Decree may be found in "The Standard Bearer," which I 
have included as Appendix C.) 

The proposed Tn».«.rnational Lanquaqp Tngt;it:utg, has, as 
its primary purpose, the responsibility to provide language 
and related instruction to persons interested in international 
trade and international affairs. The intent is to foster 
international trade, development, and relations with the State 
of Florida and foreign countries. An important question is, 
"What is the role of the foreign language, ESOL and foreign 
language teacher education programs (and their faculty) in the 
development of such an institute and the achievement of its 
goals?" Only by involving from the onset the specialists in 
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these fields at universities, cosmxinity colleges, and school 
districts will this question be answered and the goals of such 
an institute be achieved. 

Qualify Of Xanquagg inatrugtiffn; ciasa size and oral 

proficiencv 

Two major issues (a) class size and (b) methods of 
proficiency testing were constant themes in the consultants* 
reports. The questions were addressed at length in the 1978 
and 1986 Program Reviews. Nonetheless, in light of the 
recurrence of these issues, I have chosen to reiterate here 
the salient points of the discussion. 

(a) Class size. Stated in its most simple formula, 
class size directly affects the quality of language 
instruction: the smaller the class, the more intensive the 
exposure to the language, the better the results. This dogma 
is the result of many years of observation and experience, not 
only from the evidence of Georgetown's School of Languages and 
Linguistics, but also from other institutions whose "business" 
is intensive language teaching (among them, the State Depart- 
ment's Foreign Service Institute and the Defense Language 
Institute) . Maintaining small classes in a climate of finan- 
cial cutbacks and personnel restrictions is the crux of the 
matter, and, judging from the university self-study reports, 
is a question of serious concern in the SUS. Instituting a 
policy of small language classes, and providing instruction by 
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alternating full-class meetings under a senior instructor with 
small-group sessions under "drill masters,- may appear to be 
inefficient use of monies and teachers. However, experience 
has shown that such a system pays off in the long run by 
allowing learning to take place more rapidly, thus fostering a 
higher level of achievement. The essential ingredient is that 
clrss instruction be inSsusiXfi, (at least 5 contact hours per 
week per student) and that classes be conducted by well- 
qualified instructors who have a mastery of recent develop- 
ments in language teaching methodology. 

AS to the number of contact hours required for efficient 
language learning, the lower limit (that is, below which 
learning drops off drastically) seems to be about 5 or 6 hours 
a week; the upper limit (that is, above which the students are 
spinning their wheels) seems to be approximately 20 hours a 
week, instruction in amounts above 20 hours per week requires 
special precautions against, among other things, fatigue, 
boredom, and overexposure to the same teacher. (Nonetheless, 
if precautions are taken, successful learning at an intensity 
of even 40 or 50 hours a week has been reported.) Within the 
"normal" range of 5 to 20 instruction hours per week, the rate 
of learning increases in direct proportion to the intensity, 
i.e., more learning takes place in 20 hours of instruction 
within a single week than in 20 hours spread over four weeks, 
perhaps part of the reason for this is that the lower .ate of 
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intensity includes four weeks of opportunities to forget, but 
put simply, rates of achievement are ia^roved by increasing 
the rates of intensity of instruction. 

Because of the i^rtance of this correlation between 
intensity of instruction and rates of achievement, the 
Georgetown School of Languages and Linguistics conducted a 
lengthy investigation into desiruble numbers of contact hours 
and class size in their language instruction classes. A copy 
of the report is attached (see Appendix Dl) , One crucial 
point made in the report may be of direct interest to the SUS: 
decisions on optimal class size varied according to both level 
of instruction (whether elementary, intermediate, etc.) and 
the nature of the material presented. That is, the Committee 
operated on a common sense principle: they preferred not to 
apply blanket rules, but to make an intelligent assessment 
based on individual needs. As one example, in setting the 
optimal class size for elementary language instruction, the 
working principle was to distinguish (1) commonly taught 
languages from (2) uncommonly taught languages. The first 
group could support higher numbers because (a) the material 
was likely to be more familiar and (b) there was a larger base 
of students to consider. A separate category was established 
for ESL classes, with optimal enrollment for first-year 
classes kept at a lower level than those set for either Group 
1 or 2. Enrollment numbers for intermediate ESL classes, on 
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the Other hand, were set at a level with the coamionly taught 
languages (uncomBonly taught languages maintained a lower 
optimal number) . The report of the SLL serves merely as an 
example, but if Florida is variously committed to quality 
language instruction, care must be taken that class size and 
contact hours with carefully prepared teachers be given a 
higher priority than seems to be the case on many campuses. 
(For a more complete discussion of class size and related 
topics, I refer to my lengthy remarks in the two previous 
evaluation reports.) 

(b) r»i-»i »T-«fieiencv. Published guidelines for 
proficiency testing have been made available by ACTFL, and in 
fact were presented in full as Appendices c & D of the 1986 
Foreign Language and Linguistics Follow-up report. With these 
facts in mind, I find it difficult to understand why, in 1990, 
a university consultant would have occasion to report that 
book chapters are essentially the measure of students' 
proficiency levels; or that, on the other end of the scale no 
written standardized test is being used for student placement. 

I am including again as appendices to this report two 
sets of guidelines on oral language proficiency: (l) the 
report and guidelines of the professional association of 
foreign language teachers, the "ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines 
1986" (Appendix D2) and (2) the report and guidelines of the 
association of government offices engaged in foreign language 
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instruction, the "Interagency Language Roundtable Language 
Skill Level Descriptions" (Appendix D3} . 

Given the inportance of oral proficiency testing, I offer 
here an abstract of the points I have previously stressed. 
Taking as our basis of con^arison the State Department's 
Foreign Service Institute (FSI) , consider that their courses 
normally run for 24 weeks, with a weekly maximum of 30 
instruction hours (6 hours a day, 5 days a week) , in class 
groups of 5 to 7 students, amounting to a total of 720 contact 
hours. Naturally, oral proficiency depends not only on the 
difficulty of the language itself (for an English speaker, 
Arabic is far harder than French) , but also on the auaount of 
time and effort the student has had to put into mastering the 
writing system. The instruction presupposes well-trained, 
native speakers as tutors; class supervision by trained 
linguists; sophisticated and pedagogically sound instructional 
materials. It also presupposes small classes and the use of 
sophisticated audiovisual equipment. 

The median level of oral proficiency (S-3) is defined as 
follows! "Able to speak the language with sufficient 
structural acciiracy and vocabulary to participate effectively 
in most formal and informal conversations in practical, 
social, and professional topics. Can discuss particular 
interests and special fields of competence with reasonable 
ease; comprehension is quite complete for a normal rate of 
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speech; vocabulary is broad enough that speaker rarely has to 
grope for a word; accent may be obviously foreign; control of 
grammar good; errors never interfere with understanding and 
rarely disturb the native speaker." 

Let us make the clear distinction between oral 
proficiency levels and academic grades (which may be based on 
mastery of book chapters) . Unlike academic grades, which 
measure content mastery of a prescribed course, oral 
proficiency ratings are based on the absolute criterion of 
native-speaker command of the language (this hypothetical 
native speaker is, of course, perfectly well-educated) . The 
scales were originally intended to apply to government 
personnel engaged in international (especially diplomatic) 
affairs, and for this reason heavy stress was laid on accuracy 
of structure and precision of vocabulary. Admittedly, 
academic institutions cannot be expected to replicate FSI's 
conditions of instruction. Yet, intensive, or semi-intensive, 
coiarses with at least 5 hours of class meetings and 
commensurate time devoted to language laboratories, drill, 
homework, and extractanricular language activities can be and 
should be set up as the model. Such practices exist in the 
beginning and intermediate French and Spanish programs at UF. 

Further, a minimum standard proficiency scale, based not 
so much on academic evaluations but on expected levels of 
speaking and reading, and following the ACTFL guidelines, 
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should be adopted. Procedures for oral proficiency testing 
are not impossible to implement, and they would represent a 
true contribution towards the articulation of foreign language 
instructions at all levels and in all campuses of the SUS. 
The careful articulation of proficiency expectations might 
also play a part in removing some of the tension which seems 
often to prevent useful collaboration between COEs and A&S 
(see section 2 above) . 
6. American Sicm Language f asl^ . 

The recent amendment to SUS foreign language admissions 
requirements allows students to substitute ASL for a foreign 
language. Individual university consultants report some 
unease over this decision. Because of the importance of both 
the foreign language req[uirement and the needs of deaf 
students, I put the question to Dr. Barbara Kannapell, who 
enjoys affiliation with Gallaudet University in Washington, 
D.C., and is a co-founder of Deaf Pride. Her common sense 
approach is this: rather than a blanket decision, each 
student's individual language abilities should be assessed 
before a decision is made on the suitability of ASL to satisfy 
the language requirement. There are three levels of ability 
to consider: 

(1) Some deaf students are fluent in English, but need 
additional assistance in ASL. These students might 
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justifiably fulfill the foreign language requirement by taking 
ASL courses. 

(2) Some deaf students are fluent in ASL, but need 
additional assistance in English. These students might be 
allowed to fulfill the foreign language rajuirement by taking 
ESL courses. 

(3) Some doaf students are bilingual, i.e., fluent in 
both English and ASL. It is to be recommended that these 
students take a third language (e.g., French, German, or 
Spanish) to fulfill the foreign language requirement. Keeping 
in mind that these students will be able neither to speak the 
language, nor to comprehend the spoken language, and that some 
restructuring of the typical high school foreign language 
classroom and curriculum will be necessary, the student 
nonetheless may be able to master some level of writing or 
reading in the foreign language. 




UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

African and Asian Languages and Literatures 
Romance Languages and Literatxires 

Streagths 

1. The quality of the students, at all levels, in both the 
Department of African and Asian Languages and Literatures and 
the Department of Romance Languages and Literatxires is impres- 
sive. Students who met with the consultants and who were 
observed in classes were articulate and clearly committed to 
their fields of study. 

2. Both the Department of African and Asian Languages and 
Literattires and the Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures regularly appoint linguists to their faculty, m 
doing so they incorporate linguistics into their own programs 
and support the major offered through the interdepartmental 
Linguistics Program, thus strengthening the foundation for the 
study of linguistics at UF. 

Department -Of African and Asian Lanoruaaes and Literafu ;,=.y 

fAALL) 

1. A model of effective interdisciplinary cooperation, the 
Department of African and Asian Languages and Literatures 
brings together language, linguistics, literature and culture 
while engaging in a coherent program of instruction and 
research involving three continents and numerous countries 
from Japan to the Caribbean basin. The Department is the only 
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one in the State University System to offer a major in East 
Asian Languages and Literatures with a concentration in 
Chinese or Japanese and the only one to offer opportunities 
for extensive study in strategically, economically, 
politically, and culturally important but neglected languages 
and area studies such as Hebrew and Arabic as well as African 
languages zmd studies. 

2. Faculty appointments have been carefully balanced between 
literature and linguistics and the faculty itself is 
manifestly comfortable with this mix, 

3. There are distinguished scholars on the faculty and most 
faculty members, at all ranks, maintain an active and produc- 
tive research prc^pram. 

4. The Department's relations with interdisciplinary 
centers, most particularly the Linguistics Program and the 
Center for African Studies, are close and vital. 

Deoartmept of Roman ea Lancruaqes and Literatures (BMi) 

1. The Department offers strong, balanced undergraduate 

majors in French, Spanish and Portuguese which include a full 

array of courses in language, literatu*:e and cult\ire, and an 

introduction to linguistics. Undergraduate majors have access 

to all faculty through regular courses or independent study 

offerings. 
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2. The graduate program leading to a Ph.D. in Romance 
Languages with specialization in French or Spanish and the 
M.A. in French or Spanish is similarly well-balanced in terms 
of its litsrattare emd language options and its offerings in 
linguistics. Long regarded as the leading progreun in the 
state and among the most solid ones in the southeast, the 
Department's graduate prt^ram is gaining increasing national 
and international respect as a center for substantial 
scholarly work, in addition to its two distinguished Graduate 
Research Professors, several other faculty members are 
prominent scholars and most faculty are active researchers who 
publish in highly regarded journals and presses. The faculty 
and program are able to attract students of high caliber. 

3. Several faculty members have won teaching awards and the 
Department enjoys a high regard in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences for the quality of its teaching. 

4. The Department's commitment to sound and effective 
language instruction is impressive, it has a well developed 
proficiency-oriented language teaching program under the 
careful supervision of knowledgeable faculty. Some faculty 
are certified proficiency tasters and there is a general 
understanding and application of proficiency-oriented 
approaches. The Department takes seriously its responsibility 
to provide high quality language instruction to large numbers 
of students. Enrollment in these classes is capped at a 
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practical and still effectual 23 students. Beginning courses 
are taught by graduate teaching assistants (GTA) , full-time 
Lecturers and Assistant Professors while faculty at all ranks 
are involved in intermediate level instruction. No part-time 
instructors are used. The training of GTAs, including 
especially the Seminar on College Teaching, is well conceived, 
thorough, and of apparent benefit to both the students taught 
and to the development of the GTAs as futxire college teachers. 
5. The Department plays a leading role in working with 
secondary schools, community colleges and Departments of 
foreign languages. Its innovative summer foreign language 
program, designed specifically for secondary French and 
Spanish teachers, continues to respond to the needs of 
in-service teachers to upgrade their knowledge and skills 
while seeking an advanced degree. Departmental faculty 
members are active in language associations such as the 
American Association of Teachers of French (AATF) and the 
Florida Foreign Language Association (FFLA) , and French and 
Spanish faculty are regularly examining local high school 
students for the rigorously selective International Bacca- 
laureate in French and Spanish. The faculty also has a 
longstanding service record in the Advanced Placement programs 
at the local and national levels. Faculty in French and 
Spanish have also been centrally engaged in the statewide 
Foreign Language Instruction in Florida (FLIP) Committee and 
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the Department makes use of the statewide structiure 
established under FLIF to maintain a dialogue with other 
institutions on issues of foreign language instruction. 

Areas of Heed 

General 

1. The continuing quality of the programs in AALL and RLL is 
put in jeopardy by the fact that most salaries of faculty at 
the rank of Professor and Associate Professor are considerably 
lower than at other institutions for faculty at the same rank, 
according to an in-house nationwide survey and the American 
Association of University Professors (AAUP) . A problem of 
"salary compression" exists. 

2. The university offers little in the way of coordinated 
programs for study abroad. Opportunities for summer study 
abroad in Portuguese and in Spanish exist through the Center 
for Latin American studies but students in other languages 
must make their own arrzmgements . More importantly, the 
University does not have its own academic year program of 
study abroad. 

3. The perspective of the Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures is that the relationship with their faculty 
and the Florida/Brazil Institute is not as mutually benefiting 
as it could be, given the expertise of Department faculty and 
the mission of the Institute, The Department reports that it 
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perceives little activity between the Portuguese faculty in 
the Departnent and the Florida/Brazil Institute. Despite its 
good relations with the UP Center for Jewish Studies, the 
Department of African and Asian Studies reports receiving 
little information or cooperation from the Florida-Israel 
Institute (located in Boca Raton) . 

ft frinan A r \A Asian Lanouaaes and Literatyrea 

1. Library holdings are strong enough to support existing 
and planned BlA. programs and even exceed this standard in 
areas such as Hebrew and African linguistics. But pressing 
needs remain in Chinese literature, and in Japanese 
linguistics and research tools- Holdings in Yoruba, while not 
yet satisfactory, are being augmented through links with 
Nigeria. There is ctirrently no cataloguer who knows Arabic, 
causing a substantial backlog in getting those materials on 
the shelf. 

2. There seems to be particular stress on Japanese and 
Hebrew with some first-year classes reported to have 
enrollments as high as 35-38 students. The Department 
currently has three faculty teaching Japanese, although one 
also teaches in the Linguistics program. Only two faculty 
currently teach Hebrew, but there is a vacant line in Hebrew 
and Linguistics in the Department, which the Dean indicated he 
intends to fill. The only two full-time lecturers in the 
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Department are in Hebrew and Japanese respectively. Yet 
classes still appear to be far too large. 

3. While prof iciency-oriented teaching has been adopted in 
Japanese language classes, it has not yet been completely 
incorporated into all of the Department's course offerings. 
The Department tries to be sensitive to and respectful of 
long-established pedagogical traditions in languages such as 
Arabic €md Hebrew where such an approach is foreign. In the 
African languages, on the other hand, where there is no long 
experience with instruction, teaching materials are still 
being developed. The result, in both cases, is a cautious 
approach to proficiency-oriented teaching. 

4. There were student complaints about tapes not being 
available in certain languages. Reportedly tape sets were 
destroyed in the 1987 Johnson Hall fire and not replaced in 
Hebrew and Arabic. Also, the University receives Satellite 
Communications for Learning (SCOLA) broadcasts which provide 
programs in different languages at different times of the day. 
These must be taped to be useful, but the Department lacks the 
human resoxirces to do so. 

5. Since AALL does not have a graduate program, it must rely 
on graduate students from other departments to teach lower 
level language courses. The problem of finding the suitable 
combination of linguistic and culttiral knowledge along with 
appropriate teaching skills seems to be well understood by the 
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administration of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Yet there may be an underlying problem of instructional 
cohesion and continuity. 

6. In a department with exceptional interdisciplinary 
connections, the weak linJc is its relation to the 
interdepartmental program in Asian Studies. The Asian Studies 
Program is ciurrently without a director and offers too few 
opportunities for interdisciplinary involvement by AALL 
faculty. 

Romance I^ncmaaes and Literatures 

1. Some students would liXe to see graduate courses in 
general offered with more frequency. There is also some 
student dissatisfaction with (1) certain courses which combine 
undergraduate and graduate students and (2) a perceived lack 
of encouragement to ptnrsue comparative literat\ire studies at 
the graduate level. 

2. The University prepares public school teachers through 
its five-year PROTEACH program which culminates in a Master of 
Education degree following, in the case of prospective 
secondary school teachers, completion of a Bachelor's degree 
in the subject area. Some faculty, students, and 
administrators from within the University report that the 
program is not working optimally and is not readily chosen by 
students who wish to teach. There was also concern from 
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aliunni who are practicing teachers that there is little 
opportunity to explore the possibility of teaching prior to 
earning a Bachelor's degree. 

Articles appea. 'ng in the Florida press on November 28, 
1990 indicate **iat the alternative certification program for 
persons with Bachelor's degrees but without education courses 
is not very successful despite strong support by the 
Department of Education's Postsecondary Education Planning 
Commission (PEPC) for alternative paths to certification. If 
neither alternative certification nor the established route to 
teacher certification are functioning well, there would appear 
to be a serious problem at the University with respect to the 
preparation of foreign language teachers. 

3. Faculty report that only one room in Turlington Hall is 
equipped for audio-visual use and that it must be shared by 60 
to 70 classes from five departments. If a course is taught in 
a different building, as several are, there is no readily 
available AV support, such as slide projectors, fixed screens, 
recording equipment, etc. 

ReooaasBdations 

general 

1. salary compression appears to be an institutionwide 
problem which vas addressed by relatively small special 
allocations over the last two years. Despite the difficulty 
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o. .ealin, wit. t.is issue, in ti.es o. fiscal constraint 
3i^i.ic.ntxv «... ~- - -e i. t.e current .i,n <.aXit, o. 
faculty and programs is not to be eroded. 

, :rhe State university Syste. currently runs a prcran of 
.«dy abroad in Florence. Italy. T.. ne... of t.. Hniversity 
Of Florida as -ell as o«»r state universities »ight be net 
«„ou,b Similar S.S progra-s to support linguistic, cultural 
and related studies in major centers abroad. 
, The State University System, in cooperation with the 
olpartment of Education and tbe Community College System, 
Should «.coura,e and assist the linJcage institutes to 
communicate more effectively to SUS faculty the services and 
opportunities the institutes provide for research, faculty 
development and instructional support. 

The language lab seems ^ite up to date and well e^ipped 
although it may need more staff to prepare tapes, 
audiovisual support, including equipment and materials, should 
he made more readily available for classroom instruction, 
considering the importance of such technology for language 
courses, the University should address this shortconing 
iannediately. 

EsEam ril 111 nr^^ l ^ nim T^ng^^ an . .n^ UXox^t^^ 

, «.e problem of excessively large classes at the beg.nn.ng 
level, especially in Japanese and Hebrew, requires immediate 
intervention. The most promising solution seems to be to fill 
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the vacant line in Hebrew at the earliest opportunity and to 
appoint additional full~time lecturers in both Hebrew and 
Japanese. Using graduate students from other departments 
GTAs to address this problem, in a depeurtment without its own 
graduate program, should be approached with caution lest 
instructional coherence and continuity be affected adversely. 
2. As the only program of its kind in the southeast, the 
Department is poised to exercise a leadership role on the 
difficult question of proficiency*oriented instruction in the 
neglected languages. The Chairman is a certified proficiency 
tester in SweUiili and another professor is currently 
developing a proficiency-oriented text for instruction in 
Akan. The Department should encourage and the University 
should support more such efforts. The Department would render 
an important service to the state and Nation by contributing 
to the development of proficiency-oriented materials and a 
suitable proficiency rating scale for use at UF and elsewhere 
in the languages under its piurview. 

Romance Languages and Lite ratures 

1. Stipends for GTAs should be higher in order to be 
competitive on a national seal®. This is especially so when 
one considers that most stipends require a teaching load which 
the graduate students view as "substantial" and which 
reportedly slows them down toward the Ph.D. (Currently the 
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base stipend for a one-third teaching load or one class per 
semester is $5,500; the base stipend for a one-half teaching 
load or two classes per semester is $8,000. AALL has a 
similar practice for the one-third load, but GTAs are paid 
approximately $500 less for the one-half teaching load.) 
There may be a need for the Collage of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences and the Department to foster more fellowships for its 
best graduate students, perhaps for the dissertation year. 
Some GTAs also expressed a desire for a letter of appointment 
that applied to the entire academic year instead of just one 
semester. 

2. The question of how best to develop foreign language 
teachers for the state's schools involves somewhat different 
perceptions on the part of the Department and the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences on the one hand and the College of 
Education on the other. Currently the University of Florida 
seems to offer more barriers than inducements for students to 
become foreign language teachers. The problem of facilitating 
entry into the foreign language teaching profession would seem 
to require intervention by the Provost. 

3. The Depeartment has a highly successful summer foreign 
language program for high school teachers of Spanish and 
French. It is difficult to overstate the importance of this 
program in terms of the service it renders to the state's 
secondary schools, the importance it places on advanced 
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language study as a component of the liberal arts, the 
recognition and encourageoent it gives to capable high school 
teachers, and the model it provides for the state and nation. 
The Col lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences nay wish to consider 
special allocations to support such a successful and important 
program. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP FLORIDA 

Germanic and Slavic Languages and Literatures 
Prograa in Linguistics 

o«a«ral observations 

The following statement is based on the self-study 
reports provided by the two units prior to the site-visit and 
on a comprehensive site visit of one day each which took place 
on November 6, 1990 for the German and Slavic Department, and 
on November 13, 1990 for the Linguistics Program. 

Though noteworthy differences exist between the two 
reports regs^rding the focus which they provided for key issues 
and also wi^ respect to the supporting details presented to 
facilitate an understanding of the units* administrative 
structixre and academic life, the diverse activities scheduled 
in conjunction with the site visit made it possible to gain a 
rather comprehensive view of both programs. 

oeraanio and Slavic Languages and Literatures 

Program 

The undergraduate prograa fulfills the standard functions 
of most language departments in the country, providing 
language instruction to the student population at large, while 
also offering a complete major in both German and Russian 
(B.A. program) . in addition, German offers a B.A. in German 
Studies. ^ 
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Since the last program review a noteworthy effort has 
been made to focus on more comaunicative approaches to 
language instruction and to expand the offerings at the upper 
level. What remains to be developed is a well-motivated 
progression throughout the undergraduate sequence. The first 
step toward accomplishing this is to establish goals and 
prepare outcomes statements for the entire program which are 
then refined for the different levels of instruction. For 
both the macro- and the micro-statement, the overall 
institutional setting, the student population, and the 
particular strengths of the Department must be carefully 
considered. In this fashion, the proficiency orientation 
advocated by the SUS could be interpreted as more than an 
emphasis on oral language ability, a focus that academic 

♦ 

programs, particularly if they aspire to research standing, 
sometimes find difficult to embrace. 

The energetic efforts of some faculty members have 
brought about a rather workable progression for the first two 
years. Not surprisingly, the break occurs between the second 
year of language instruction and the upper level content 
courses, where the literature, but also the area studies 
courses, presume a level of language ability that is rather 
unrealistic, therefore frustrating to the students, and, on 
some level, also to the faculty. Initial^ discussion of this 
topic seems to have begun among the faculty. It is to be 
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Strongly encouraged, particularly since the faculty aa a whole 
seen quite able and willing to cooperate. For a faculty whose 
area of expertise lies in literature, providing the oppor- 
tunity for staff development in the area of curriculum 
building and for enhancing the repertoire of methodological 
approaches is crucial. In particular, diverse ways of working 
with written texts in reading and writing have the potential 
of not only bridging the gap within the undergraduate curricu- 
lum, but also to enliven the existing strength in and focus on 
literature. 

Even with such internal changes, the Department would 
still labor under a number of structural constraints which 
make it difficult for its programs to grow. For example, 
throughout the state educational system many students attend 
the first two years in a community college setting. This has 
many advantages. However, there are also clear disadvantages 
for foreign languages like German and Russian which are rather 
less commonly taught at the community college level: since 
the associate degrees must be accepted by the University, it 
is extremely difficult for such a language program to create 
majors, in terms of number, but also in terms of the desired 
quality. One way to address this matter would be to make 
language more a basio component of post-secondary education, 
rather than an exit requirement, in practice, encouraging 
students to take languages early on in the first and second 
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year, rather than waiting until auch later, would be a first 
very helpful step. Obviously both administrative as well as 
appropriate advising support would have to be provided. 

on a similar note, articulation between the various 
institutional settings (high school - community college - 
vmiversity) and various instructional levels could also be 
improved through a more deliberate way of handling student 
placement. At this point, it seems that placement is 
primarily advisory, due to limited capacity on the part of the 
Office of Instructional Resources to address this critical 
issue. Helping the Department devise its own placement test 
and providing the requisite financial and structural resources 
to administer it would significantly enhance the usefulness of 
previous instruction. The required additional resources are 
minor compared to the benefits which could accrue to the state 
and its citizens if articulation in terms of performance 
rather than in terms of seat-time were taken seriously. 

Within the general parameters mentioned, the Russian 
program is in need of additional attention, particularly 
through emphasizing oral language use. There is every 
indication that, with the return of a key faculty member, this 
concern will be vigorously addressed. 

Instruction in Swedish is primarily maintained as a 
reflection of existing faculty expertise and should probably 
be phased out should this expertise no longer be given. 
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Thm graduata prograa has seen an expansion into the Ph.D. 
degree during the last review period. Not enough time has 
passed to allow judgment on its viability and attractiveness 
to prospective graduate students. While the rationale 
presented at the time of its creation continues to be sound, 
the general climate within which graduate foreign language 
departments in this country operate, as well as the specific 
needs that would seem to prevail in the southeastern region of 
the U.S. and the State of Florida, speeJcs strongly, as a 
matter of particular priority, for the incorporation of 
applied linguistics/ second language acquisition into the 
Department. By incorporating such a program emphasis and 
representing it through an applied linguist, preferably at 
mid-level faculty rank, one would not only aid the 
Department's efforts at internal program coherence. In 
addition, one would provide the opportunity for further 
improvement of teaching assistant (TA) training, of teacher 
preparation, not to mention responding affirmatively to a 
national trend in graduate program structure and educational 
focus In society at large. As it stands, the graduate 
program shows a near-exclusive ea^basis on literature, 
essentially following a period division, which only marginally 
takes into account the other realities referred to above. 

Finally, such a shift in program emphasis would help 
address a key issue to which I will return, cross-departmental 
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cooperation with the Linguistics Program and with the College 
of Education. 

[Hot«s The depairtment has filled a position with the 
appointment of a second language acquisition expert at the 
Assistant Professor level.] 
Faff^XtY 

The faculty shows a nice combination of strengths in 
research and teaching and seems quite willing to address the 
diverse issues which it faces in a cooperative manner. As a 
whole the benefits of a relatively small department are well 
used. However, the Department also runs the risk of being 
disproportionately disadvantaged if staffing lacunae occur 
because of temporary faculty eOssences, due to the loss of 
faculty, or because of delays in the filling of vacancies. 
Such staffing considerations must be addressed as 
expeditiously as possible, even in times of fiscal restraint, 
if the previous advances in program building and enhanced 
program coherence are not to be jeopardized. 

Faculty have been able, often through personal contacts, 
to build overseas connections for their students. However, a 
strong junior year abroad program which would bring American 
students to language ability sufficient for graduate work is 
difficult to establish for the previously mentioned structural 
reasons . 

Similarly, a number of faculty members viere active in 
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professional organizations (Modern Languages Association 
[MIA], American Association of Teachers of German [AATG], 
South Atlantic Modem Languages Association [SAMLA]) and 
helped with fostering ties to the community. 

Even with these positive attributes and a great deal of 
resourcefulness, it seems clear that faculty build-up needs 
some redirection if the entire program is to cohere optimally. 
Thus, while a medievalist would obviously help round out the 
period literature offerings, in my estimation a position ^.or 
an applied linguist with a German focus would permit a number 
of more pressing concerns to be addressed (see above, 
undergraduate program) . 

Faculty members mentioned a willingness to participate in 
team-teaching, something that is particularly appropriate for 
a language department that wishes to expand its area studies 
component and enhance its teacher training capability. 
However, guidance might be appropriate regarding how budgetary 
lines could be crossed, how student full-time equivalents 
(FTE) would be counted for interdisciplinary courses, and how 
teaching loads would be determined. 
Students 

By and large, the students whom I encovmtered seemed 
satisfied with the Department's offerings. However, they 
voiced concerns about the focus of Russian language 
instruction, about the two-tracJc system of intensive and non- 
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intensive instruction and its confluence of students beyond 
the basic sequence, about different attitudes and perceptions 
by instructors and students regarding participation in one or 
the other trade, and about the gap between language and 
literature courses. Undergraduates expressed satisfaction 
about having native speaker TAs in their language classes, but 
were unhappy with class size in the lower division classes. 

Although the graduate students acknowledged important 
improvements in their preparation for language teaching, they 
were also concerned about "an unusual work-load in conjunction 
with their teaching, particularly if one conside^-s that they 
must also work with the undergraduate tutors who are assigned 
to their language courses. They saw no significant 
relationship being maintained by the Department to either the 
Education or the Linguistics Program, although they agreed 
that this would be most beneficial ' them, in terms of their 
language and literature teaching, but also in terms of their 
literary research. In the absence of a faculty member who 
could provide encouragement in that direction they themselves 
did not see a possibility for suggesting or even initiating 
such a meaningful connection, 
support 

The faculty acknowledged good support from the dean's 
office, particularly with regard to improvements in offices, 
increased availability of computers and the availability of 
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research grants. 

Even so, additional support is definitely needed with 
respect to office. space for faculty, particularly adjuncts and 
TAs. Space needs pertain most urgently to classrooms where 
the faculty's desire to incorporate AV materials into their 
instruction is often thwarted by the location of their 
classrooms and the inability to obtain equipment at a given 
hour of the day. Dedicated classrooms for foreign language 
instruction, preferably close to the departmental areas, are 
high on the list of priorities. 

Similarly, while SCOLA broadcasts are available on video, 
they can be incorporated in a maximally beneficial fashion 
only if they have been taped, requiring extra student help, 
and the instructors previewing of these materials. The 
Department has equipment in its own conference room, but often 
this room is used for instruction; thus previewing is not 
possible. 

If the faculty is to reach out to Florida teachers and 
upgrade their language and instructional abilities, funds must 
be made available for summer institutes in a predictable 
manner. The faculty feel that they could contribute in a 
substantive fashion to the professionalization of in-service 
teachers over a wide geographic area in the Southeast. 
However, a clear mandate and likely support in that direction 
has not been ascertained. A program similar to the French and 
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Spanish Suamer foreign language program for high school 
teachers in the Department of RoTaanca Languages and 
Literaturas may be a possibility to consider by the German and 
Slavic Languages Department. 

A Florida-Germany Linkage Institute has been proposed by 
the University. The consultants for this program review 
strongly support such a venture at XJF. 



Summary of Observations 

strengths 

• Generally cooperative faculty with respect to its internal 
affairs; 

• Good follow-up since last review regarding the introduction 
of a more communicative approach to language teaching, at 
least in the lower division language classes; 

• Class size has been brought under some control, though it 
continues to require watching. 

Areas of Need 

• Insufficient articulation between different 
instructional/ institutional levels ; 

• Gap in the undergraduate program between language and 
subject matter instruction; 

• strong reliance on traditional graduate program structure, 
with relatively little flexibility/diversity and almost no 
cooperative venttires outside the Department, e.g. with the 
Education and Linguistics Program; 

• Faculty strength almost exclusively limited to literature. 
Recommendations 

• Institution must provide a context in which structural 
impediments to language instruction in the early stages of 
college study are removed or, at least, considerably, reduced 
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• Review curriculum at undergraduate and graduate levels that 
would focus on a coherent instructional sequence in the 
undergraduate program and seek to allow greater diversity 
in the graduate program; 

• On the basis of this review explore cooperative ventures 
with the Education and Linguistics Programs; 

• Provide funds for faculty development, perhaps a one- or 
two-week institute for the entire faculty, in the area of 
curriculum development and a comprehensive look at current 
trends in teaching; 

• Develop placement test/placement mechanism in order to 
enhance language instruction; 

• Increase support for the use of technology in classrooms. 

Program ia Linguistios 

The Program in Linguistics is influenced by two overriding 
facts: an unusual diversity in its program offerings, and its 
status as a "program," rather than a formal academic 
department. This means a considerably more tentative standing 
with respect to the institutional structure and the allocation 
of resources even though the Program has degree granting 
authority through the Ph.D. Therefore, with this review 
process the Program in Linguistics provided extensive 
rationale for establishing a core faculty which could attend 
to its central concerns as well as its other wide-ranging 
activities with considerably greater ease, predictability, 
and, therefore, ultimately academic quality, both now and, 
even more importantly, into the futui-e. 
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Program 

The seven formal programs combined within the Linguistics 
Program, three degree programs (undergraduate major. Master's 
and Ph.D.), the ESOL certificate program, and the three 
service programs for the international students at the 
University (The English Language Institute, the Scholarly 
writing Program, and the Academic Spoken English Program) , 
provide an unusual array of diverse offerings. 

By and large, and particularly if one considers formidable 
historical constraints, these programs seem to have been quite 
successful. Since the B.A. in Linguistics has only been in 
place for a few years, it is not yet well known among 
students, accounting for its relatively small size. However, 
the subject matter of language and its role in society seems 
to enjoy tremendous interest among the students, repeatedly 
resulting in overfilled classes and insufficient sections 
which do not meet the demand. 

The introduction of the TESL certificate program has 
creatively addressed the need for educating students from 
diverse backgrounds, not only linguistics graduate students, 
about linguistics and language teaching. The programs for 
international students meet a specific demand in a very 
satisfactory fashion. 

Students in the Master's and Ph.D. program expressed 
general satisfaction with what the Program set out to achieve. 
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Where concerns were voiced they aliaost inevitably related to 
the unusual faculty situation. Thus, they remarked on the 
range in course offerings which the diverse provenance of 
faculty made possible. On the other hand, the progreun can 
suffer from lack of availability of coiirses for an individual 
student at a given time since its is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Program to map out the availability of 
critical professors over a given student's period of graduate 
study. Obtaining the right adviser becomes a potentially 
difficult task that may lead to a certain drifting and less 
than optimal pursuit of the degree. For advanced graduate 
students, accessibility of professors, many of whom have only 
a 1/5 commitment to the Linguistics Program, becomes 
particularly critical at the stage of thesis and dissertation 
supervision and guidance. Such a relationship between faculty 
and students is inherently based on a long-term commitment, 
something that the Linguistics Program, under the current 
faculty allocation, cannot guarantee its students at all 
times. 

The graduate students made a number of suggestions which 
would impact on program offerings. Thus they felt that the 
Introduction to Linguistics courses for which significant 
demand exists could be taught by the international TAs who are 
otherwise restricted in their teaching options, of course, 
such an assignment would depend on their English language 
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abilities and their knowledge of the sxibject. 

Another program detail that requires attention and 
coordination is the matter of enrolling international students 
during the summer. The difficulty here is that summer course 
availability in the Academic Spoken English Program, at 
present, is not guaranteed due to budgetary limitations, 
thereby leaving the international students in a very serious 
bind. Also, international TAs find themselves in conflict 
between departmental requirements for teaching and the need to 
first receive the necessary training. 
Facultv 

Although the composition of the Linguistics Program faculty 
is diverse to say the least, there was a unifying sense of 
strong commitment to the cause of linguistics as an academic 
discipline, but also to its service role, particularly vis-a- 
vis the international students. In addition, faculty members 
have shown remarkable willingness to participate in this 
cooperative venture and should be commended for their 
assiduity in providing an effective course of study. 

As it stands, the Program draws its faculty from a 
multitude of quarters, with only three being budgeted in 
Linguistics, others budgeted through the English Language 
Institute, and the majority being borrowed from various other 
language departments as well as from the Departments of 
Anthropology and Communications Processes and Disorders. In 
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that sense, the Program is a nearly unique model £or the kind 
of interdisciplinarity which is generally recommended for the 
future, and its success depends on some formidable 
administrative juggling which the Program's leadership seems 
to have been able to accomplish with admirabla deftness. 
However, it must also be understood that this 
interdisciplinarity means that a critical permanence eludes 
the Program, something that, ultimately, impacts negatively on 
the program, on its students, particularly its graduate 
students, on the participating "borrowed" faculty, and also on 
their home departments. It is this matter which must be 
addressed creatively and decisively at the earliest possible 
time if the momentum the Program has built up over the years 
and its ability to provide for the State of Florida the 
required expertise in languages and international 
communication is to be maintained and enhanced. 

In particular, some avenue must be found to establish a 
core faculty for the enterprise in linguistics. The use of 
administrative units such as "program" or "institute" or 
"department" is purposely avoided here, since the ultimate 
shape and form which such a rearrangement of faculty lines 
would take remains to be worked out. However, it is clear 
that, in order to flourish as it shows every indication of 
being able to flourish. Linguistics must have full control 
over at least five core lines, in phonetics and phonology, 
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morphology, and syntax, ESOL and semantics. Such a change 
would not in the least disrupt the need for and advantages of 
the current interdisciplinary approach since, obviously, the 
Program would continue to rely heavily on expertise in other 
areas of the University. One concern in deciding on the 
ultimate form for such a reallocation of lines is the 
perception of potential infringement from other departments. 
However, as one contributing faculty member observed, if this 
shift is handled correctly, the contributing departments might 
well be relieved since some of their very difficult and 
burdensome obligations vis-a-vis the Linguistics Program would 
become somewhat more manageeU»le. 

At present, a particularly strong awareness of the need to 
cooperate with Linguistics exists in the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatiares . It might be possible, in the 
restructuring, to develop such an awareness in the other 
departments as well and to encoxirage input from them in the 
faculty choices that remain to be made, either in Linguistics 
or in the respective departments. 

As part of the suggested rearrangement of faculty 
positions, the matter of tenure-track lines must be addressed. 
As it stands, the ELI Academic Coordinator does not have such 
a line, something that contradicts the recommendations in the 
last program review which advocated a prominent place for the 
ELI. At first sight the fact that the ELI is neither a credit 
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nor a degree program seems to mitigate against such a 
position, but the faculty member's contribution to the overall 
success of this important subcomponent of the Program and also 
to the Program's degree-wanting components simply cannot be 
Ignored. 

There would also seem to be additional staffing needs based 
on a stats mandate that teachers must be trained to "handle" 
LEP students. With the present staff, fulfilling this 
additional requirement issued by the State is essentially 
impossible, 
students 

The graduate students with whom I visited, seemed generally 
pleased with the progrsun. 
Su pport 

If support is interpreted to meem direct faculty lines and 
additional support for adj\mcts, TAs, and conversation 
leaders, then much critical work remains to be done (see above) . 

However, in other areas there was agreement that the 
Program has obtained important help, - and has also been able 
to expand its impact creatively and through quite a bit of 
cooperation between various people. In particular, the use of 
technology for the ELI must be favorably noted. The fact that 
the library handles the ordering of materials in a very 
expeditious fashion was gratefully acknowledged by the Program 
Chair. The Library was also singled out for its dependable 
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handling of equipment requests. Particularly for ELI, 
additional support is needed for extra classroom space during 
peak hours and for acre conversation leaders whose current pay 
of $ 5. — per hour simply is not attractive enough. 



Suaouury of Obsezvatlons 

strengths 

• Through a commendable level of team effort within the 
program and across disciplines, the Program has been able 
to provide a wide range of substantive and effective 
courses of study; 

• Excellent use of the available technology is evident in 
variotis parts of the Linguistics Program, in the programs 
for Academic Spoken English, in the Writing program, and 
also in the graduate offerings; 

• Satisfaction was expressed about the handling of library 
acquisitions; 

• Class size is most appropriate for the intensive language 
instruction which must be offered; 

• The Program stands ready to help solve some of the very 
problems faced by the State which relate to language and 
culture- These translate into important political, 
economic, and ethnic issues for whose solution an academic 
institution can provide significant input. 



Araaa of Concern 

• Uncertainty regarding the availability of faculty from the 
numerous depar^ants whicdi cooperate in the Linguistics 
Program is seriously undermining the Program's ability to 
contribute in the measure in which it seems capable of 
contributing, in its current progreuns and into the future — 
this issue is of crucial importance to the proper 
functioning of the entire Program; 

• While the need to work cooperatively with the Education 
program is fully understood, a basic inability to 
communicate on the substantive issues seems to have set in; 
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• Space availability for the ELI activities, particularly the 
conversation classes, is critical at priae class hours; 

• Teacher training, at times, is hampered by diverse 
mandates, issued by departments or even the state. 



Recogman dations 

• Create an arrangement whereby the Linguistics Program can 
have at least five permanent core lines over which it has 
complete budgetary and academic control. In this context, 
a ntifflber of current configurations must be looked at with 
franloiess and in a cooperative spirit which makes the 
Program's mission the foundation of subsequent decision- 
making. 

• Provide tenure-track status for the ELI coordinator. 

• Increase funding for the General Education courses offered 
through the Linguistics Program for which tremendous demand 
exists which cannot currently be met. One option which 
could be explored is to make teaching these courses 
available to international TAs, subject to their abilities 
in English. 

• Increase cooperation with other Departments, particularly 
Education, English and German. This might best be achieved 
through encouragement from a higher administrative level. 

• Explore space allocations for classrooms, particularly in 
the ELI program. 
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XnfT-oduction 

1. Because of its diversification (11 different languages, 
organized in seven different divisions: Spanish, French, 
German, Russian-Slavic, Italian, Asian, and Linguistics) , and 
thanks to its complex but coherent structure, and to its 
attention to its own mission and that of FSU, the Department 
of Modem Languages and Linguistics is able to offer profes- 
sionally serious and culturally enriching liberal arts, 
multidisciplinary, and international programs at three differ- 
ent degree levels (highest beyond B.A.: Ph.D.s in French and 
in Spanish, M.A. in German and in Russian-Slavic — there are 
ser/ice courses but no degree programs in Asian languages and 
in Linguistics) . Throughout the seven divisions there is a 
noticeable degree of internal cooperation and camaraderie — 
no doubt influenced by FSU's tradition of emphasis on 
individuality and democratic governance. On the whole, 
adequate balance exists in language divisions between litera- 
ture, applied linguistics, cultural studies, and grammar in 
basic degree programs. 

a. The Department is involved in several forms of 

interdepartmental majors: with Asian studies, 
Comparative Literature, Latin American and 
Caribbean, and Slavic and East European Studies. 
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b. International prc^ams enjoying the Adainistration's 
firm support, and which add strength to the 
Department's outreach and research capabilities are 
Florida-Florence, Florida-Costa Rica, Florida- 
France. These enrich the cultural atmosphere of the 
entire Department. A Florida-Leningrad program 
involving the Department is projected for the 
future . 

c. The Department has long been active in linlcages 

m 

between itself and secondary schools, making 
available its language labs, providing judges for 
contests, etc. 

d. The Chairperson has been active in the past 3 years 
in statewide FLIF (Foreign Languages Instruction in 
Florida) on the committee studying FL equivalencies 
between high school and college language study and 
setting standards. 

e. Also, certain members of the Departmental faculty 
have expressed a willingness to be involved in 
collaborative programs with other universities in 
the system. 

Recent Growth 

2. Since 1986 there has been real growth in undergraduate 
enrollments. Especially since Fall, 1990, growth has been 
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(across the board and especially in French and Russian at the 
4th year level) called "unprec«iented. " 

Amendments to the Foreign Language Law, while not fully in 
place, promise to clarify admission requirements and will be 
helpful in dealing with^ increased enrollments- SAT scores for 
admission are gcing up, thereby improving student quality. 

Teach ina Staff 

3. Representing a variety of languages and cultures, the 
professorial staff is a well qualified group, with an- 
admirable record of working together to achieve the 
Department's goals. 

Regular faculty participates (with the exception of Gorman) 
in basic language courses, along with teaching assistants. 

4. After a hiatus of three years, the Department and th*^ 
Dean of Arts and Sciences are ready to recruit two new 
teachers immediately at the assistant professor level (Spanish 
1, Russian 1 — the latter depending on retirements). 

5. A large bequest in French from a former FSU professor is 
in the offing. When implemented, it will, with local matching 
funds, make possible the founding of an Eminent Scholar 
professorship in French. 

6. Equality of Opportunity (EEO) , in the view of the 
Department, is considered good. 

7. There are no adjunct personnel employed in the Department 
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at present, though in years past one has been brought in to 
teach Arabic. 

Instruction and Resources 

8. Along with supervision by a dedicated staff, there is a 
willingness to achieve standardization of teaching methodology 
and testing in the Department's largest beginning language 
programs. The four basic skills are stressed in French, 
Spanish, Germem, and Italian; speaking and listening 
comprehension are deferred in Russian and Asian languages. 
There is \miform testing in multiple-section basic courses. 
Intensive (Dartmouth-type) courses, offered on a relatively 
small scale, are proving effective in French, Spanish, German, 
and Italian. 

a. Despite recent reduction in classroom space, 
standards of teaching and student achievement, along 
with the improvements described in the 1986 report, 
have been maintc^ined. Some quality control 
mechanisms are in place. 

b. Language laboratories (4) are state-of-the-art and 
well operated; a request is being readied for their 
expansion along with a request for up-to-date 
technology in the classroom (VCRs and the like) . 
German is the departmental leader in making use of 
lab media, including video. 
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9. FSU has a large, generally adequate library for Modern 
Languages and Linguistics research. 

10. Awaiting further action is a new Italian M.A., pending 
final approval by the Board of Regents. A new Russian and 
Slavic multicultural course (SLL 1500) , in English, is to be 
instituted shortly, when FSU's locally mandated multicultural 
course reguirem««nt takes effect. 

11. Recently, with Collage of ^ucation assistance and that 
of the Center for Teaching Effectiveness, teacher training 
workshops are in operation for the largest programs: Spanish, 
French, and German. 

12. Grants from outside: 

a. Currently a foundation in Germany provides two 
undergraduate fellowships per year. 

b. On an interim basis, a donor (see item 5 above) is 
ciurrently funding 6-8 fellowships for summer study 
in France. Her bequest plan foresees scholarships 
to send all French majors to Frimca for a year, 
along with sizeable grants to other language 
divisions in the Department. 

13. Overall quality of undergraduate and graduate programs in 
the Department is good. In its graduate program, the 
Department merits the confidence expressed by the Faculty 
Senate policy committee, whose reviewers over the past 3 years 
have recommended all graduate programs be continued. 
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14. As noted above, demand for Ismguage courses and 
linguistics is growing; admission standeurds are being 
improved. The departmental Self -Study states: "the retention 
of clientele is most successful at the graduate level. The 
greatest attrition comas after the courses numbered 2200 in 
all the lamguages, because these courses mark the end of the 
language requirement in the College of Arts and Sciences and 
the B.A. university-wide" (p.lO) . 

Students (8 undergraduate, 9 graduate interviewed) 

15. Both undergraduate and graduate groups expressed general 
satisfaction with their learning experience, including the 
inter-cultural, in the Department. 

16. Advising rated excellent; supervisory staff in multipi^- 
section courses good, though in Russian, such supervisors 
became less available owing to increased demands for them to 
teach classes in the lower divisions. 

17. Speaking was felt to be a goal of French and Spanish 
basic language instruction; for what students felt were 
legitimate reasons, Russian instructors deferred the oral in 
favor of the study of language structur.?. 

General Needs 

1. There is a need to demonstrate to administxators the 
Department's urgent requirement of greater financial support. 
With higher levels of financial support (principally salaries) 
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for faculty (including additional staff and released time for 
dissertation direction) , for graduate students (TA stipends) - 
- and of course for more space — practically all phases of 
the present operation can be improved: scholaurly production, 
quality of teaching, and morale of students and staff. 

2. Because of a growing shortage of teachers of foreign 
languages and of English as a Second Language, there is a need 
to increase public and professional awareness of the 
importance of foreign languages in the universix. in the 
state, and in the nation. To that end, the Department should 
strive to project its influence and to make lcno%m its ability 
to advance cooperative ventures with a wide range of 
educational entities, not only at TalleOiassee, but in schools 
and colleges throughout the state and region. 

space Resources 

3. Space available per student — the situation is 
deteriorating: each year there aure more students and less 
space for classrooms, offices, meeting rooms. 

4. Class size is a problem: lower division classrooms, 
averaging about 23 students, are full (frequently as 
determined by local Fire Marshal's regulations). In certain 
upper division courses, predominantly lectxire-discussion 
classes, size may average about 31. The student-teacher ratio 
in language courses remains manageable but far from ideal. 
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Instruction 

5. There is a need to encourage, after careful planning and 
looking at attendant problems by all concerned, a greater 
degree of communication and cooperation between the Department 
of Modern Languages and Linguistics and the language-training 
entities of the College of Education, vith a view to helping 
overcome a critical teacher shortage in foreign languages and 
English as a Second Language in the U.S. Some desiderata: 

a. More training of teaching assistants prior to 
teaching, including formal coursework by 
specialists, and follow-up monitoring. 

b. Requirement of a minimum of teaching experience 
prior to teaching ass 1st ant ship. 

c. Another level of screening of applicants to include 
a cassette recording of each TA speaking several 
kinds of discourse, as needed in classroom teaching. 

6. Also needed is a statement of specific knowledge and 
linguistic skill competencies that will be expected. (Note 
that upper division and graduate instructors felt goals were 
stated in syllabi and reading lists, and that student 
achievement was adequately tasted.) 

7. Given the emergence of Eastern Europe as a critical area 
for the U.S., the Department should look toward eventually 
developing a Ph.D. program in Russian anr al^fic. 

8. A Department-wide course in Literary Theory combined with 
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Methods Of Literary Research at the M.A. level, but available 
to Ph.D. candidates as well should be added. 

9. At least a minimum of resources should be allocated to a 
distinguished speaker's series reflecting departmental 
interests; also to the provision of needed films in film 
courses in the Department. 

10. As a longer range consideration, plans should be laid for 
initiating a B.A- program in Linguistics at Florida State 
University. 

students' Concerns 

11. Encroachments of other entities upon the Department's 
space was cause for graduate student worry. Dean Bickley is 
actively working on this problem and expects a solution in the 
near future. TA office space is inadequate. 

12. Beginning foreign language students were deficient in the 
study of writing and grammar, despite the University's "Gordon 
Rule," and TAs had to do excessive remedial work. 

Responses to 1986 Recommendations 

13. Despite the 1986 item, the consensus is that a German 
Ph.D. program is not needed at this time. One already exists 
at the University of Florida. 

14. A previous recommendation for more teaching assistants in 
Russian will soon be implemented (from one to three) , with the 

'prospect of more if the Ph.D. in Russian-Slavic, now being 
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discussed, is given approval. 

15. Previous reconsendation of the M.A. in Italian Studies 
now awaits Board of Regents approval. 

16. Still to be implemented are recommended language 
proficiency standards (as, for example, found in ACTFL 
Proficiency Guidelines) for each language program. 

A majority of the recommendations above are predicated on 
proper resource availability, for example, those involving 
desperately needed space and the improvement of faculty 
salaries in all areas, along with higher stipends for Teaching 
Assistants. Some of the above needs , however, involve not so 
much finances as a willingness to try new solutions, for 
ex2unple, a higher level of cooperation with language-teaching 
entities in the College of Education or ever greater attention 
to quality in undergraduate language teaching. Above all, 
because of its value to the University, the Department of 
Modern Languages and Linguistics merits the fullest support 
and encoxiragement of the University administration in the 
difficult economic times that lie ahead. 
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Overall Ap praisal 

The administrators and languages faculty at FAMU recognize a 
critical if not strategic role the languages program can play 
in attaining or helping to attain their goals of an inter- 
disciplinary and intercultural curriculum that serves the 
underrepresented section of the population. One can see in 
their activities and vision a true reflection of the goals of 
the institution. The stage, it does appear, is set for the 
full realization of the institutional mission of 
multiculturalism. The difficulty, though, is that vision and 
commitment in and by themselves, are not enough to offset 
shortages and limitations which hamper the role of the present 
set-up even as a service program. 

To the credit of the institution, their self -study document 
shows an awareness of the acute problems facing the present 
program. Assuming that no further expansion is contemplated, 
it is not conceivable to continue to run the program with 
three non-tsnured faculty, two office spaces, no language 
lab. , no audio-visual support, limited and ill-equipped 
classrooms that are not sound-proof, and inadequate supply of 
library materials- However, extensive on-site interviews 
with faculty and administrators reveal a recognition of the 
role a viable and strong languages program can play in 
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furthering the University's mission, and a comxaitment to 
resolve some of the issues within a reasonable degree of time. 
The comments that follow take into account the stated desire 
of the institution to expand the language program by making it 
a separate academic dep«urtmant. 

Program Strengths 

1. Expressed institutional commitment 

2. commitment to add three to four and a half faculty to the 
present faculty strength. 

3. Qualified and dedicated faculty. All have doctoral 
degrees. 

4. All faculty are on tenure-track and promised lines are 
tenure track. 

5. Faculty commitment to concept of oral proficiency. 

6. Requiring 12 hoxirs of language courses in the Arts and 
Sciences 

7. sound course offering in Spanish. 

8. sound course offering in French. 

9. Well-defined course and curriculum objective. 

10. Faculty willingness to try new ideas /methodology 

11. Growing enrollment in Spanish (275 in 1989 up from 210 in 
1988) 

12. Apparent interest in computer-assisted instruction. (One 
of the faculty has attended a training in the field) . 
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13. An envisaged Study Abroad plan for French students. 

14. A student-faculty ratio in French of 15:1. (This however 
is more a reflection of low enrollment) . 

15. Tutorial Assistance program (FLTASP) in Spanish. 

16. Good rapport among faculty. 

17. Faculty involvement in outreach activities in neighboring 
high schools. 

18. center for Translation Services - result of a grant of 
$472,000.00 obtained by a faculty member from the 
National Security Agency. 

19. Faculty interest in external funding for curricular 
improvement . 

20. Expressed interest in non-traditional and applied 
language offerings to enrich curriculum. 

ftT-gaa of Concern 

1. Insufficient language instructors. Faculty apparently 
overworked. 

2. Absence of a tenured language faculty. 

3. Absence of a language laboratory. 

4. Absence of audio-visual equipment and other teaching 
aids. 

5. iVbsence of classrooms well-suited for language 
instruction. 
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6. Insufficient faculty offices. (There are presently two 
of f ic3 spaces for three instructors) . 

7. Very limited library holdings in both languages, but 
parti 'nilarly, in French. 

8. Absence of a location/ storage for available teaching 
equipment. (No staff to handle delivery and pick-up} . 

9. Low enrollment in French. 

IC. Absence of a meeting room/center for interaction and 
practice in the foreign language. 

11. Dearth of faculty scholarly publication. 

12. Apparent absence of mechanism for faculty release time to 
encourage more research efforts. 

13. Reliance on interviews and teacher-made tests for 
placement of students. 

Recommendations: Part I (For immediate attention of the 
Administration) 

1. A frank dialogue between the languages faculty and 
administrators to determine priorities and how to 
allocate available resources to meet present needs. 

2. Administration should match commitment with immediate 
provision of a language laboratory, audio-visual 
equipiiaent, teaching and visual aids, etc. — all for 
exclusive use of the Languages program, 

3. Establish a position for a full-time director of the new 
language lab. 
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4. Insiire that library holdings are increased- Follow up on 
materials already rec[uested. 

5. Provide suitable classrooms for language instruction. 

6. Accelerate process of tenure to give present program some 
respectability, credibility, and sense of permanency. 

7- Establish mechanism for release time to encourage faculty 
research. 

8. The envisaged Study Abroad program in French should be 
pursued vigorously to attract more French students. 

tteeoiainendat iQng: Part {For more direct attention of the 

language faculty) 

1. k clearer statement on commitment to the concept and 
practice of oral proficiency-based instruction. 

2. A clarificatioii of tiie manner and frequency of testing 
oXixX comnonicat^on skills. 

3. Ne^d for a periodic workshop for the students involved in 
the Foreign Language Tutorial Assistance Program (FLTAP) . 
The appropriateness of their regularly accompanying 
faculty to ^e classroom needs reevaluation. 

4. FLTAP should also be made available to students studying 
French- Caution: They should not be directly used for 
pronunciation drills 1 

5. Enrollment should not be the only factor considered in 
deciding to hire a new instructor in French. The latter 
can positively affect the former. 
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Fluency in Spanish, as well as French can be an asset but 
should not be a requirement for hiring a French 
instructor as this might diminish faculty stakes in 
increasing enrollment in French. 

There is a nae^J for native language speakers on the 

faculty (for both French and Spanish) . 

Hiring more qualified faculty (Ph.D.) in French will 

signal a serious commitment to strengthen the French 

offerings. 

The director for the language lab should be fairly fluent 
in at least two continental European languages. 
Class scheduling should reflect status and needs of a 
particular course. A required/popular coturse scheduled 
for 7:00 a.m. has a better chance than a non-required 
course with low enrollment scheduled at the same time. 
A faculty member should supervise work of adjuncts to 
insure proper coordination. 

A standardized placement test should be used in place of 
or in addition to the present practice of instructor 
interview of students before placement. 
Efforts should be made to institute a scholarship 
scheme/ Fund to attract and retain students intending to 
major in French or Spanish, 

Designate a room/center for audio-visuals used by 
languages faculty and employ staff (work-study students, 
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for example) to deliver and pick-up equipment to and Jrom 
classrooms. 

15. AS a stand-alone department is contemplated, non- 
traditional and applied language courses 
(Translation/Interpretation, Language for Specific 
Purposes) should be developed to further enhance the 
interdisciplinary dimension and uniqueness of the FAMU 
languages program. 

16. Outreach activities should include recruiting non- 
traditional or continuing education (non-degree) students 
who may be interested in the languages offerings. 

17. There should be an outcomes assessment statement 
outlining what students are expected to know after two 
years of a foreign language and how such knowledge can be 
measured or deteirmined. 

18. There should be a statement on how students' language 
skills may be applied to their major fields if they are 
non-language majors. 

19. Finally, thought should be given to a long-term 
assessment for proficiency outcomes to be determined by a 
faculty certified in the ACTFL OPI training. 
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G«]i«ral Observations 

Mission Statement 

The DOL should either be charged by the Administration or 
encouraged to initiate a Mission Statement. Such a statement 
might include a clear articulation of the responsibilities of 
a large department in a large public university in a large 
urban environment. Each of these circumstances shapes the 
duties of the department from without. 

Other factors help shape the department from within; the 
present consistency of the teaching staff; the desired, future 
constellation of the teaching staff; developments in the 
various professions represented in the department (philology, 
linguistics, language-teaching) . 

The consultant would hope that centers of attention would 
fall to i) second-language acquisition theory and practice, 2) 
second- language "for special purposes," i.e., business, law, 
medicine, and science, and, 3) "cultiare," i.e., language in 
eontext: anthropology, fine arts, history, literature, 
linguistics (including psycho- and social-linguistics), 
sociology in traditional areas, but also in non-traditional 
fields like media (journalism, film, theater, television) and 
comparative international studies. 
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fi.>rnnd t^ncP ^^ qft Acmiigit.lon Theorv and PT^ff^iff? 

The administrative shape of the DOL and the extraordinary 
high number of students who pass through its courses should be 
exploited as a powerful and exceptional resource. It could be 
a living laboratory for the development and testing of methods 
and ^results of language teaching. The likelihood that post- 
Vietnam isolationism will soon again afflict the American 
public is relatively small. The unconditional imperative for 
Americans to learn the languages of the world will be more and 
more acutely felt over the coming years. The state of 
Florida, indeed, certainly feels this pressure sooner and more 
acutely than others. 

The DOL has an infrastructure in place for proper 
exploitation of this resource: the second-largest Master's 
program in Arts & Sciences; the International Language 
Institute (ILI) , Summer Intensive Language Courses (SILC) , a 
well-respected scholarly journal, the toncwaqg Ouart^^rXv; and 
good relations with the School of Education. 

Technology 

A future court may well condemn the university of today for 
its failure to educate humane masters of high technology, 
computer technology, despite ics origins in the quantitative, 
is used principally for the accumulation, analysis, and 
presentation of Information in the form of assM, i" the form 
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Of lanSDaags* a language department without easy access to 
high technology is living in another emd long^past age. The 
present condition of technology in the 0OL is, frankly, almost 
non-existent. An up-to-date multi-jnedia lab could be acquired 
for about $400,000 and aaintainad for a good deal less than 
that. It is the aine-oua-non of any progress in the DOL. All 
scholarly work will have to be based on objective, replicable 
data which the technology is supremely helpful in providing, 
analyzing, and publishing. 
Proficiancy 

"Proficiency" is in quotation marks because it has acquired 
a specific meaning in relation to second- language acquisition. 
It represents a widely accepted metric for evaluation, and in 
the classroom it represents "value-added" education. The 
implicit methodologies require drastic re-examination of 
prevailing practices, some of which may suivive the scrutiny, 
others of vhich may need to be refreshed, r».^ vised, or 
abanuoned. 



Strengths 

1. The full time faculty leaves the impression of being 
professionally committed and maintaining good morale in tl 
face of considerable problems (chiefly understaf f ing) . 

2. The adjunct faculty the review.ar was able to see a Is. 
left a very favorable -fmpression, seemed competent and in 
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touch with the public professional discussions in second- 
language acquisition theory and practice. 

3. The students presented to the reviewer (s) were highly 
articulate, enthusiastic, filled with praise for the 
qualifications and availability of the faculty. 

4. Flexible curricular programming in a) Latin American 
Studies and b) Russian Studies certification (half way between 
a major and a minor) 

5. Editorship of well-respected journal, Unq^fflq^ OnayterlY > 
rests. in house 

6. Good relationship with School of Education 

7. Personal contact with International Affairs Center (lAC) 
through faculty member part-time on the staff of lAC 

8. SILC summer Intensive Language Courses. Uses intensive 
mode, team teaching, imaginative methodologies 

9. ILI International Language Institute. Provides non- 
traditional curricula (certification in ESL and Business) 



Areas of Coaoera 

1. Average size of 28 is simply too high for effective 
proficiency acquisition. Oversized classes might be 
satisfactory for grammatical and conceptual instruction, but 
some progress in proficiency (whether one adopts the whole 
"proficiency" methodology or not) has to be perceptible to 
students for the courses to be appreciated and not to be 
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sensed as frustrating. 

2. Most elementary Instruction is apparently in the hands of 
adjunct faculty. This sends the message that language start' 
up is not important enough for the full'time faculty to bother 
with. 

3. The centrality of the second-language acquisition mission 
needs to be addi -^sed by the reward system. Even full-time 
faculty must be made to consider their involvement in 
elementary and intermediate language instruction 
professionally enhancing. Senior faculty need above all to be 
kept in touch with the complete mission of the division. 

4. Adjunct Faculty. Adjxuict Faculty represents a nationwide 
problem. Where unionization is powerful (as in California) 
state systems are losing their choice in the matter. Long- 
term adjuncts (three years or more) are being made full-time 
faculty, on grounds of fairness, with long-term contracts, 
diverting limited resources from the professorial ranks. 
Staffing in this way changes the vary texti&re of the academic 
enterprise, but does so without design or plan. 
Administrations will have to be very careful, forasightful, 
and perhaps, ready to make some sacrifices, to maintain some 
kind of quality control over what happens to their faculties. 
In the concrete, this may mean enlarging regular tenure-line 
faculties to meet teaching demands before other agencies 
decide for them how the teaching demands will be met. 
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A combination of professorial appointments and graduate 
students teaching would represent an expenditure of resources 
in a more f ocussed way and more in accord with academic 
planning than the fundamentally fld^Jigs appointment of 
adjuncts. By &pending the resources on graduate students one 
can in one action 1) contribute to the support of their 
training, 2) meet responsibilities in undergraduate education, 
and 3) focus resources on intended academic goals (a graduate 
program) . 

This strategy also limits the term of commitment to the 
teacher (the length of graduate study) , as opposed to adjuncts 
(who may evolve into the equivalent of being tenured) . 

Whatever the administrative strategy: Evgcy gffgrt 8hQ^14 
be made to "prof eflsi onalize" the adjunct facultV. — ThU 
the inclu s ion of the adiuncta in the Dedaaoaic and scholarlv 
dialogue of the Di v ision fthis seems already to be tj*Kinq 
placed . It also re quires the establishment of longer term 
contracts and clear ly articulated and promulgated standardfi 
^nd proc:adures for retention and advancement. 
5. The basic and pervasive problem is understaf f ing. Even 
if all the senior faculty were full time in the classroom, the 
Division would be understaffed by five or six FTEs. As it is, 
talented senior faculty share their time with other necessary 
and worthy enterprises, leaving a teaching staff, with every 
imaginable economy, still incapable of meeting the 
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instructional demand to the tune of hxindreds of students a 
year. This circumstance is obviously unacceptable, even in 
the short term. 

6. Technological circumstances are unacceptable. Among the 
critical failures of highcu: education in general in this day 
and age is leaving technology to run its own course and 

r 

assuming that the humane mastery of these shockingly powerful 
tools will somehow take care of itself. This failing is not 
unique to USF or its Division of Language - which, however, 
does not exculpate the institution or its neglect. 

The modem language teaching profession inclines to 
appreciate technology perhaps a bit faster than other 
humanistic disciplines, since the fundamental task it is asked 
to perform is unusually difficult and it can use all the help 
it can get from sources other than Gutenberg technology 
(slides, film, audiotape, graphics, dramatic representation, 
and the like) . 

Fairly high technology is already in place (elsewhere) to 
assist in language instruction and its evaluation. Much 
routine language practice that is done in class at usF can be 
done with computer, audio-tape, and video far more effectively 
and, in the long run, more cheaply. Placement testing, 
entrance and exit testing, even normal cpiizzes and exams could 
and should be automated - for the sake of accuracy, 
objectivity, and, most importantly, for the sake of relieving 
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the instructors of some of the most time-consuming burdens of 
instruction (composing and grading testing materials) , not to 
mention the class time lost to quizzes and exams. 

serious research in second-language acquisition theory and 
practice is going to require accurate and objective data to be 

taken seriously. 

USF has an opportunity to help introduce a significant 
number of students to uses of the computer for education, 
training, and cultural enrichment (information and image 
processing for language, i.e., video, real-life, and computer 
generated interactive modelling of social or psychological 
circumstances) . 

Basic familiarity with computers as stabordinated to that 
most human activities, language, is a practicum toward the 
humane mastery of high technology. 

6. The reward system- The reward system seems generally to 
favor traditional philological (literary and language- 
theoretical) research. Although the problem is far from 
luiique to USF, a confusion of mission seems to hamper 
achieving full potential. (See Faculty development, below.) 

Potentials 

1. There is every reason for USF to become a leading 
international center for second language acquisition theory 
and practice. The administrative organization into a 
"Division of Language" brings virtually all modern language 
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instruction under one roof. The number of students (3,000 a 
year) is extraordinarily high and represents a potential 
laboratory Hatched in few other institutions, comparative 
studies of ntamerous Icinds could be imagined. 

Graduate study in related areas (M.A. in Linguistics and 
M.A. in Applied Linguistics/TESL) is already in place, indeed 
the second largest Master's program in Arts & Sciences. 

Further graduate study in due course, including perhaps at 
first an M.A. in whatever language and second- language 
acquisition theory and practice, might also help alleviate the 
staffing problem, by letting graduate students assist in 
language instruction as part of their training. 
2. Ph.D. Program. In due course, with a reputation estab- 
lished in second- language acquisition theory and practice, a 
?h.D. program might be contemplated, perhaps first in Linguis- 
tics, with a second-language acquisition theory and practice 
focus and specific to a language with other strengths in the 
faculty, probably Spanish, but also Russian, French, or Ger- 
man, if faculty development takes place in those directions. 
Faculty development, (professional enhancement of existing 
faculty and new hires) should have a clear focus, but with 
enough breadth to allow diverse talents to express themselves. 
The reviewer suggests »»Language & Culture." This would imply 
that the reward system would look closely at effective 
teaching and at research closely connected with effective 
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teaching. Areas of research and teaching would include, of 
course, second- language acquisition theory and practice, but 
also second-language «for special purposes," i.e., business, 
law, medicine, and science, and, "culture," i.e., language in 
contexts anthropology, history, literature, linguistics 
(including psycho- and socio-linguistics) , sociology in 
traditional areas, but also media (film, journalism, theater, 
television) or comparative international studies. 

With the experience of SILC and ILI, USF may want to 
consider the model of Middlebury College for summer study of 
foreign languages on higher than elementary levels. The 
students who the consultant interviewed strongly suggested 
such a development. 

3. New hires. The obvious circumstances dictate cultivation 
of strengths in Spanish and Portuguese. In case the look 
South is to be complemented by a look East and the new Europe, 
especially for business and politics, new hires in Russian, 
Japanese, amd German need to be contemplated. 

New hires should stress second-language acquisition theory 
and practice experience or training, no matter what languages 
are favored. However, in no case should the linguistics be 
bought at the sacrifice of the language, i.e., any linguist 
must be not less than 4 near native in at least one target 
second lanniage. 
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Program; — Languages and Lineruiattea 

1. Content of FAU programs is timely, and includes emerging 
disciplines crucial to the state's future efforts in 
developing international education and multiculruralism. Four 
authorized new positions (now in search) embrace areas o* 
Latin American literature, Japanese studies and Comparative 
linguistics and literatiire. 

2. The foreign language programs have good rapport with 
other departments in the School of Arts and Humanities, as 
evidenced by meeting with six of the seven department heads 
with whom the department interacts. They agreed the program 
has developed strengths in underpinning language competencies 
necessary to their areas, and they marveled that students no 
longer complain about required language studies as they still 
complain about Western Civ. The Foreign Language faculty have 
a strong ally in the integrated Teacher Education/ ESOL program 
headed by a COE faculty member. 

3. Community college articulation seems to be healthy. 

4. Newer programs include Japanese studies and comparative 
studies, with a popular Italian studies program funded by 
grants and donations. The Department is ready to propose a 
new Ph.D. level program in Comparative studies that would 
enable FAU to encompass emerging new areas of international 
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linguistic and cultural concern to the United States and the 
State of Florida, and to prepare teachers as well as R and D 
scholars to interface with internal economic development and 
world trade agendas of the State. 

5. Systemwide, the issue of second or third generation 
native speakers who are fluent but not necessarily literate 
and who lack the advanced education of parents and 
grandparents poses a problem for all disciplines. The 
Department of Languages and Linguistics seems willing and able 
to assume a shared leadership role, with the Education 
Department y to develop a better placement system for beginning 
students^ and to train teachers to get at tho cultural and 
linguistic roots of the problem of fluency in spoken languages 
vs* literacy in the language and culture of the geographic 
areas and popul:itions served. 

6. The Department is meeting its changed 1985 goal of 
teaching the communicative method that stresses oral ability 
in the language over mere text-based teaching • With the bulk 

of reading and writing goals now being addressed and mat at 
intermediate levels, a hardworking first-^tier (beginning 
language) faculty could use relief in the form of additional 
faculty positions and money for xerox, maps, and supplies to 
ease class size and other stresses. However, the goals of the 
Department are being admirably met despite these material 
difficulties. 
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Faculty 

Eight full-time faculty hold regular appointments . Ten 
visiting faculty and full-time Lecturers (or Instructors) hold 
one-year appointments, most of them renewable except wl ere a 
three-=-year term is at an end. Their credentials are strong, 
their dedication and competence unmistakable . Four of the 
full-time regulars have taught at FAU more than 20 years, both 
a strength and a concern for new blood (expressed by these 
senior professors) . Faculty members added in 1988 and 1989 
were welcome new strong additions to the Department . Four 
newly authorized positions in search are in Latin American and 
Comparative Literature, Latin American Literature and Spanish 
Linguistics, French and Comparative studies , and Japanese and 
Comparative Literature . 

1. Teaching is of the highest order , with even the most 
senior professors adapting well to the newer emphases on 
communicative, interactive methodologies at beginning levels. 
One newer faculty member commented that while FAU aspires to 
be a major research university, it acts like a teaching 
university . 

2. Research. Research goes on apace at FAU. since 1985, six 
book-length studies have been published by three regular 
faculty, three more are in progress . small travel budgets are 
a hindrance, but nevertheless, the faculty do travel and 
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publish in four languages. Faculty have close ties to France, 

Mexico and Spain, and three regular faculty have utilized 
federal and state grants to conduct workshops in foreign 
languages for teachers - 

3. Service- The department renders internal service across 
disciplinary lines by servicing the needs of students in 
fulfillment of the language requirement. The major outside 
services rendered are to foreign language clubs, to teachers 
in Florida high schools community service through ESOL. By 
establishing FAU-based studies abroad through Aix-en Provence, 
Avignon, and Seville programs, the FAU language faculty is 
indirectly serving a state priority for international 
education in careers for the advancement of trade . 

4. EEO. Two of the eight full-time-regular appointments are 
Hispanics , three are women . There are no blacks, Asians or 
native Americans among the regular full-time faculty. 
However, the visiting faculty and full-time Lecturer ranks do 
include a Japanese woman and a Haitian male. 

Students 

I, Demand c Demand for beginning foreign language study is 
so high that nearly ail sections close out before 
registration. Many students cannot hope to begin either a 
first or second language until upper division years . Student 
demand seems healthy for the proposed augmentation of existing 
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programs to the Ph.D. level in Comparative Studies. 

2. Admissions Standards. The Department adheres to accepted 
policy in admissions and in admission to the major. As a 
result, there is a high degree of self-confidence and pride 
noticeable among the majors we met. However, a wide disparity 
among the skills brought by community college transfer 
students and those expected by FAU faculty has caused problems 
in placement of transfer students at appropriate levels of 
beginning language study and has even affected admission to 
the major which demands fluency as well as writing competence 
and cultural understanding. 

3. The high morale among students results, as might be 
expected, in high rates of retention among majors. There is 
an unusually good feeling among non-major students despite the 
enforced requirement. 

4. Systematic feedback from graduates was not evident: 
however, the dozen or so students who had undergraduate FAU 
degrees and were now in graduate language programs expressed 
satisfaction with their education. They could not have been 
more content. 

5. EEO. EEO standards seem to be enforced even-handedly . 
The large number of Hispanics from Cuba and a growing number 
of Latin Americans, Haitians, and people from the islands 
around Florida ensure a high enrollment of Hispanics and 
growth in black students . Boca Raton ' s founding history and 
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the Yamoto connection make it natural that a small but 
strongly supported group of Japanese studies courses has 
eiflsrged to serve that population. Women are well represented, 
but language students seem not to include many blacks. 
6. Degree Productivity. In 1989-90: 

BA degrees awarded = 18 (16 the previous year) ; 
MA degrees awarded = 2 (0 the previous year) ; 
MAT degrees awarded = 1 (1 the previous year) ,* 
The Total, 21 degrees in 1989-90, over 17 the previous year, 
seeTJS appropriate. 

Facilities and Resources 

1. Library. Library facilities are handsome, but some basic 
services required for modern language study are absent or 
inadequate: 

Language tapes, especially in French, are inadequate both 
in individual titles and in numbers of copies available. The 
library no longer provides high-speed duplication services for 
students desiring cassettes for study. This seems to be as 
much a factor of inadequate staff as of fiscal shortage . Book 
collections seem adaqis te» 

2. Laboratories. FAU has no language lab per se- A modern 
computerized writing lab has been established to serve 
English, philosophy and other departmental needs but none 
specifically for languages. The Department has a proposal for 
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a $170,000 computer-assisted interactive Language Laboratory 
with adjoining open lab-classroom that seems reasonable and 
entirely appropriate. 

3. Electronic Data Processing. (see above) Most regular 
and visiting faculty now seem to have either a computer (p.c.) 
in their offices or access to one. However, the beginning 
language faculty (part-time) do not, and most use home 
computers at their own expense. 

4. Equipment. Teaching equipment is minimal or 
non-existent, office equipment for regular faculty is barely 
adequate, for part-time faculty clearly sub-standard. 

5. Support personnel/staffing levels. The Department head 
is inadequately supported by one secretary without 
administrative assistant or additional clerk/typist. 
Part-time faculty are not well served by typist or other 
support staff and have no direct access to reproducing 
facilities. The only evident service is examinations xeroxed 
but not by individual faculty but through one visiting 
Lecturer who must collect, collate, distribute all copies. 

6. space. Regular faculty office spaces are small but 
minimally adequate. Part-time faculty share spaces converted 
from music practice cubicles and are still surrounded by 
active music practice rooms. These are clearly sub-standard, 
particularly since these faculty bear the major burden of 
oral-aural interactive instruction. They faithfully fulfill 
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the requirement of twenty-minute oral exchanges/quizzes in the 
language every two weeks in cramped space not large enough for 
one faculty, let alone two or three sharing a cubicle. 

^«»fl pon8es tio Previou s Program Review ReCQffiffi^n^^t^jPng 

1. DBmonstration of intermodiate proficiency in four skills 
prior to graduation— measuroasnt and evaluation according to 
ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines: 

The Department now uses (since 1956) the ACTFL guidelines. 
Standardized course objectives are pxiblished and used. 
However, placement of native speakers is still a problem in 
Spanish. There is still a need to improve ways in which 
proficiency in the written language is measured. 

2. Resources to be made available to the Department to 
reinstate programs abroad: 

Liaisons have been established in France and Spain through 
the Institute for American Universities (Aix and Avignon) , and 
through the College Consortium for International Studies in 
Seville. Time to pursue and strengthen such liaisons is in 
short supply. 

3. Reduction in class size: 

Classes of 28-30 have been reduced to 20-22. The Dean and 
Provost have supported the Department's holding the line on 
these, as de^mands for required language courses increase - 

4. Funds for expanded language instruction. 

No funds have been received. Outside funds have been 
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solicited successfully to endow a faculty line in Japanese. 
The Department is searching now to fill this tenure-track 
position, Italian is also gift-supported. The new 
Comparative Studies Ph.D., if approved, might help fulfill 
this recommendation by introducing expanded cultural offerings 
in other languages. 

Program Strengths 

1. Excellent leadership, department head and dean. 

2. Strong instructional staff, both regular full-time and 
adjunct. 

3. Contented, enthusiastic students with fluency. 

4. Strong interdisciplinary, multicultural approach 
operative across language, literature, linguistics and 
cultural offerings. 

5. creative ways in which leadership has rewarded, enhanced 
teaching in face of declining fiscal resources. 

Program Concerns 

1. No language laboratoiy— inadequate library and learning 
resource materials to support the communicative 
methodology employed throughout the program. 

2. Insufficient number of introductory sections to meet 
demand. 

3. Insufficient graduate advisement faculty. 

4. Lack of separate phonology course, or experiences for 
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French and German. 

5. insufficient number of faculty sabbaticals, no grad^iate 

assistantships. 

^i^eoTBrnendations 

1. Resources should be made available to the Department to 
furnish a computer-assisted interactive language 
laboratory and classroom. 

2. Authorize the proposed Ph.D. in Comparative Studies in 
collaboration with Departments of History, Philosophy, 
and English. 

3. Increase allocations for faculty travel and professional 
development through international study opportunities. 

4. Increase library allocations for foreign language and 
culture . 

5. support staff should be added through authorization of a 
second secretarial position or administrative assistant, 
and graduate assistantships. 

6. Additional faculty space, classroom space and 
record-keeping space should be added to the Department's 
existing space. 
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English and Foreign Languages 

Faculty 

The Foreign Language faculty component of the University of 
West Florida Department of English and Foreign Languages is 
staffed by faculty and adjunct instructors in the fields of 
Spanish (2 faculty, 4 adjuncts), French (1 faculty, 2 
adjuncts) , ESL/ Linguistics (1 faculty) , German (1 adjunct) , 
and Japanese (Visiting Instructor) . They offer baccalaureate 
degree programs in French and Spanish and service-level 
courses in German, Japanese, and ESL. 

Faculty and adjunct instructors give ample evidence of a 
professional attitude toward their role and exhibit a 
commendable devotion to their students— an attitude that is 
reciprocated by undergraduate majors and echoed by recent 
alumni. Students speak highly, in the main, of the quality of 
instruction and of personal/professional advisement. 

With the exception of the University Research Professor in 
Spanish who is committed to 25% instruction annually, the 
other three faculty members devote 80% of their time to 
instruction, 7% to advisement, 8% to research, and 5% to 
service. Thus, their duties are primarily related to an 
instructional role. Despite the large numbers of 
service-course students, and responsibilities at the 
baccalaureate (major) level in Spanish and French, faculty all 
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remain research-active and the University Research Professor 
brings to UWF a national and international reputation in the 
field of modern Hispanic literatures and cultures. Faculty 
are also responsible for the oversight of the language 
laboratory and the coordination for foreign language Tee.cher 
Certification students in Spanish and French during their 
practice teaching. Because of the impact of language 
requirement changes, and the enrollment of freshmen and 
sophomores at uwF, the instructional load has increased 
markedly and additional support is mandated. 

• 

Recommendations 

1. Add a tenure-line position in French at the Assistant 
Professor level to the Department, beginning with the Fall 
1991 semester. Reliance on a single associate professor in 
French together with two adjuncts to cover all levels of 
instruction, advisement of eight majors, and special tutorials 
or independent studies has the potential for seriously 
weakening what is otherwise an effective program. A 
tenure-line will ensure the department's ability to recruit a 
person capable of shouldering an appropriate part of the 
duties with reasonable assurance of future contributions. 

2. In the event the University Research Professor is 
continued in that role for the future, a tenure-line position 
in Spanish should be added at the assistant professor level. 
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Priority should be given to a person well schooled in the 
language and with expeirtise in FL pedagogy and ACTFL/ETS 
training. This person could ultimately be expected to assume 
duties in the activities of the FL Teacher Certification 
program and provide for expanded liaison with local/regional 
teachers at the K-12 levels for consultation and advisement on 
instructional methods and advanced AP course development and 
instruction. 

3. Additional instructional support should be provided in 
German at the beginning and/or intermediate levels as 
enrollment growth warrants. Adjiinct instruction should be 
sufficient for the immediate future at the service-course 
level. 

4. Sustain the initiative undertaken to provide first-year 
Japanese as enrollments dictate. The Kobe project initiative 
may stimulate the need for additional part-time instruction or 
second-year offerings in the future. 

5. Develop a more cohesive structure for coordinating ESL 
service activities on campus. Administrative responsibility 
in a single office will help to coordinate these activities 
and provide some assurance of quality outcomes. A person 
schooled in ESL methodologies and testing would be ideal. 

6. In the hiring of adjunct instructors, the University 
should verify that they meet minimum-level qualifications as 
specified by SACS guidelines; that close liaison be iraintained 
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and streng^ened between supervisory faculty and adjuncts with 
the eicp*!Ctation that adjuncts will understand clearly 
anticipated learning outcomes in student performance and 
proficiency levels in language skills. 

laatruotion 

The foreign language program and administration are to be 
commended for holding class size at reasonable levels and for 
reducing it to 15 in ESL coxirses. 

Recommen dations 

1. Maintain service courses at the introductory levels at 24 
students per class or below (allowing for some natural 
attrition each semester) ; intermediate and major courses 
should be )cept at 15 students or below; and that ESL courses 
have no more than 15 students per class. 

Baccalaureate Program 
Majors 

Majors in Spanish and French believe that they are being 
prepared well for their career goals, which include activities 
in teaching, the military, graduate education, and private 
entr^rprise. They note that despite the necessary reliance on 
tutorial/ independe^ t study coxxrses in some cases, they are 
well schooled in their discipline. Some note a difficult 
adjustment in the transition from language- level courses to 
literature courses, of ten foreign language majors in FL 
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Teacher Certification during Spring 1990, nine found teaching 
positions (the tenth did not seek employment) . Some language 
majors are continuing their studies at the graduate level. 

Recommendations 

1. Continue and enhance program initiatives to make foreign 
language majors and non-majors aware of international study 
programs, since these activities will ftirther advance their 
educational breadth, language skills, and ultimate 
marketability. 

Ikdvising 

The program faculty are to be commended on the strong ties 
they have built with majors in the advisement process both 
academic and personal. Students speak warmly of these 
relationships and they are an important part of the general 
instructional success of the program. 

Reorultnent of Majors 

A critical mass of French and Spanish majors relative to 
projected faculty size should be roughly double the present 
number of 10 majors in Spanish and 8 in French. 

Recommendations 

1. The program faculty, in concert with the adjunct 
instructors, should develop strategies for encouraging 
students at the beginning and intermediate levels to major in 
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a foreign lans^uage via: 1) information dissemination about 
career opportunities in foreign languages; 2) personal 
advisement and encouragement of talented students with high 
linguistic potential; and, 3) visits to local high school or 
community college classes to provide information about 
opportunities for majoring in languages at UWF. 

Teacher Certification 

Ties between Foreign Languages and the Office of Teacher 
Education Student Services are well-established and 
functioning admirably. This relationship is to be praised and 
nurtured. In addition, the practice by foreign language 
faculty of providing screening examinations of all students 
for oral proficiency prior to a student's admission to 
practice teaching is excellent and should be continued. Some 
information suggests that the course in Foreign Language 
Methods could be improved by curricular changes away from a 
research problems model and towards a more practical, 
hands-on, experiential approach — a "how-to-do-it" course which 
combines theory of pedagogical methods with practical 
experience on how to teach certain problem areas in Spanish 
and French language. 

Recommendations 

1- Update and reorient Foreign Language Teaching Methods 
course toward the practical needs of future student teachers 
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in specific foreign language areas. This may entail a 
refresher course for the foreign language Methods instructor 
or simply an updating of methods and approach. 
2. Pursue the current plan to revise the general Teacher 
Education Methods coiurse so that students who expect to pursue 
Teacher Certification will be exposed to part of the course 
content in their junior year rat. ar than concurrently with the 
practice teaching experience, thus enabling students to have 
some idea in advance of what is expected of them in terns of 
general teaching methods and to be able to apply these 
concepts in the classroom. 

Pedagogy and Instructional Support 

Instmction in the foreign language areas is generally 
effective, bat does not take ample advantage of innovative 
approaches and available technologies. Some initiatives, such 
as the intensive summer session courses, have proved 
successful while others await faculty initiatives. 

Recommenda t ions 

1. The department should investigate the use of intensive, 
accelerated approaches during regular semester (s) in 
hyphenated first/second semester courses which could be 
offered in a single block of two hours daily (back to back) . 
Ideal for team teaching (between faculty and adjuncts, for 
example) , this model will permit students to complete one year 
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in a single semester, will more rapidly move them toward 
intermediate or advanced courses, and will enhance the 
likelihood of attracting majors, double-majors, or minors. 
Some highly motivated students who seek only to fulfill the 
service component may find this model attractive. Initial 
enrollments should be limited to 15-18 students per class. 

2. Train a Spanish faculty member in ACTFL/ETS proficiency 
assessment in order to provide guidance for meaningful 
assessment of instructional outcomes; and that proficiency 
assessment be a part of the guidance provided to adjunct 
instructors so that they will better understand the course's 
proficiency expectations (it should be noted that this was 
recommended in the 1985 report, but was acted on only in 
French) . 

3. The foreign language faculty should develop a plan in 
French and Spanish to use CAI (Computer Assisted Instruction) 
as an aid or auxiliary to their instructional duties. Such a 
plan (with investigation of potential equipment costs and 
software availability) should be presented to the 
Administration with a priority for funding. Such technology 
will assist the faculty in their instructional activities and 
may be used by soma enterprising students for self-paced CAI 
instruction. Additionally, CAI will support foreign language 
and ESL activities by eliminating needless one-on-one 
interactions with students who require repetitive activities 
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in learning specific points of grammar, for example. 
4. Present a proposal (to include estimated costs and types 
of equipment) to the Administration for the modernization of 
language laboratory equipment and for the expansion of 
language laboratory facilities equal to assessed needs and 
projected use by foreign language and £SL students during the 
next decade. As the University's activities increase in the 
area of ESL, the present facilities and equipment are not 
equal to the task. A professional employee to supervise the 
laboratory and coordinate its use will likely become necessary 
as usage increases. 

Support Sarvioes 
Library 

Library holdings for faculty and student use are excellent. 
Increases in the budg«3t for purchases are to be commended and 
should be continued in the future. This is an excellent 
working library for a baccalaureate program, and excellent 
library loan services support reser*ich activities by the 
faculty. 

Space 

Office space in another building will help to alleviate 
some of the current problems. Adjuncts need space (other than 
a hall or alcove) in which to meet and interact privately with 
students from their classes. 
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CoBiBunity/ Cultural Activities 

The foreign language faculty are to be conmended for their 
involvement and leadership in cultural activities in the 
community, particularly in Spanish and French, as well as 
other areas. 

Foreign Language Znteraetion vitb other Academie Units 

Faculty in foreign languages tend not to seek interactive 
involvement with other academic units in the University. This 
may be due in part to the constraints on their time, given the 
heavy instructional loads they carry. Interaction with 
International Programs has been good in the USAID/Guatemala 
program, but not necessarily in a leadership capacity. With 
the growing emphasis on inter-nationalization, on a global 
concept, and on foreign language study in the Florida 
curriculum at primary, secondary, and university levels, the 
foreign languages faculty are in an enviable position to 
provide leadership in these activities, both within the 
university academic community and without. 

1986 Program Reviev ReoouMdatloas 

The foreign language faculty are to be commended for 
implementation of many of the 1986 rncommendations, although 
three areas remain to be implemented: 1) proficiency goals 
have not been set in Spanish; 2) trainin»| in ACTFL/ETS has not 
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been undertaken in Spanish; and, 3) enhancement of instruc- 
tional technology has not been pvirsued as vigorously as might 
have occurred. These three areas are again addressed in the 
1990 consultant's recommendations above. 
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Foreign Languages and Literatures 

The overall evaluation of the Department is favorable, and 
the consultant was particularly impressed by the enthusiasm of 
both faculty and students, by the conuaitaent to teaching and 
scholarship of most faculty members, and by the leadership 
provided by the current acting chair. Problems and concerns 
also exist, among them the heavy reliance on adjunct faculty, 
heavy teaching loads, staffing shortage, and the need of 
revising the curriculum in order to better serve the new 
mission of the Department. The report is divided into five 
areas: faculty strengths, programmatic strengths, 
programmatic areas of need, curricular recommendations, and 
Departmental administrative recommendations. 

Faculty S trengths 

1. There is no doubt that the quality of teaching in the 
Department is good. This is based on the following: a) the 
concrete evidence of students evaluations, which indicate that 
the Department ranks high among all departments in the 
College; b) the fact that students and aliimni who participated 
in the review praised the quality of language teaching and the 
accessibility of the faculty. 

2. There appears to be genuine research agendas on the part 
of many of the faculty. 

3. The Department has hired energetic new faculty in Spanish 
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and German. These new members seem to have strong potential 
for successful careers as teachers and scholars, if these new 
members are to realize their full potential, however, the 
Department needs to provide adequate time for scholarly 
development. Recommendations for adequate teaching loads will 
be discussed later in this report. 

4. The Department has as its acting chair a dedicated 
individual who is presently providing much needed leadership 
in defining goals and objectives. He appears to be an 
effective liaison between his faculty and the college 
administration, 

gtrei?crt;t>^ 

Factors that enhance the reputation and the teaching 
mission include: 

1. The establishment of immersion programs under the 
auspices of the Florida Internatiopal Language Institute for 
Intensive Language studies. 

2. The establishment of summer programs in Canada, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and the USSR. These programs are open to 
college students, secondary school teachers, and anyone 
interested in obtaining an understanding of a foreign culture. 

3. The establishment of "Master Grammar Sections" in order 
to decrease the number of courses taught by adjuncts and to 
create uniform teaching and testing methods. Smaller classes 
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focusing solely on oral proficiency meet for 50-minute three 
times per week or for 75-minutes twice a week. The Department 
must monitor very carefully the progress and development of 
these master sections to better evaluate their impact on the 
program. 

4. The association of the Department with the Institute for 
Simulation and Training in order to develop computer- 
administered proficiency tests for oral and written 
comprehens ion . 

5. The annual Foreign Language Festival, which caters to the 
needs of high schools students and language teachers. 

6. "Le Grand Concours," a national French competition for 
high school students organized by the American Association of 
Teachers of French. It is clear that students involved in 
activities such as these will remember the Department of 
Foreign Languages and UCF upon graduation from high school. 

7. A number of student-oriented activities— language clubs 
and some honor societies. 

8. Participation in interdisciplinary programs. Language 
courses are part of Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, 
Canadian Studies, and Soviet Area Studies. 

9. The offering of non-credit courses to the health, 
hospitality, and business sectors of the community. 

10. Application for a Title VI grant from the Department of 
Education to develop a new program in Business Spanish . 
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11. Innovative proposals to provide in-service training for 
teachers working with LEP students. 

12. Plans to give students access to computerized instruction 
and other modern technology under the leadership of a recently 
appointed lab coordinator and with the financial support of a 
$153,400 grant received in the suxmaer of 1990. 

13. The existing BA programs in Spanish and French are strong 
enough to support a Master's in each of the language areas. 

14. There is strong student and faculty interest for BA 
programs in German and Russian, and a minor in Italian 

IIX- — Areas of Concern 

1. Heavy teaching loads for a department in which faculty 
are now expected to do serious research. 

2. Enrollments per class are too high for effective 
instruction, especially in French and Spanish. 

3. Steep drop in enrollment from elementary to intermediate 
language classes, and low enrollments in upper division 
courses . 

4. There are too many courses dealing with specialized 
areas. In Spanish, for example, there are three different 
courses dealing with the Golden Age period in Spain. 

5. Oral proficiency courses are not offered. 

6. The structure of the language majors does not specify 
required courses at the advanced level (UCF's 4000 level). 
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gurricula iT RecoimnendatlQn^ 

1. Establish an oral proficiency requirement for graduation. 
Host language departments are now requiring proficiency at the 
advanced level before the degree is awarded. 

2. Lower class sizes to an average of 15 students per class, 
in accordance with A.D.P.L. resolutions. 

3. The Department might consider establishing major 
requirements at the advanced level and better structuring 
sequence for 3000-level courses- In most language 
departments, the major enta'ils 6 to 12 hours at the advanced 
level (UCF's 3000), and 18 to 24 at the advanced level (UCF's 
4000) . At UCF, only the French major requires three hours at 
the 4000 level in the language FR 4780) . It is conceivable 
that a 3000 level class contains students who have just moved 
up from the 2000 level and others who may have already taken 
as many as 4 or 5 courses at the 3000 level. 

4. Establish mandatory oral proficiency classes in all major 
languages. Students may be exempted from these classes by 
passing an oral proficiency exam. 

5. courses having low enrollments should be deleted, merged 
with othei courses, or offered with less frequency. 

6. Curricular innovation is needed in order to build 
enrollments in proposed major courses in German and Russian. 

7. Develop program and courses in all major languages geared 
to meet the n^ds of business professionals desirous of 
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conducting business abroad. Theses programs should be 
interdisciplinary in nature and include internships for area 
studies students. 

8. More attention should be given to establishing a cominon 
syllabus and conunon finals as a giaality control check for all 
elementary-level courses. 

9. The Department might consider the feasibility of 
requiring students enrolled in the language education program 
to study abroad for a semester or at least a summer. 

10. Appointment of a methodologist in French and Spanish to 
serve as a link between the Arts and Education. 

11. The implementation of graduate programs at the Master's 
level in French and Spanish- Rather than attempt to compete 
with other state institutions which already have traditional 
literature oriented progrsuas, the Department might think in 
terms of a two-track system, one focused on language and 
literature and the other on language, culture, pedagogy and/ or 
business. These two tracks would be designed to meet the 
distinct needs of those who wish to continue with doctoral 
studies (wherein literature is given greater emphasis) , those 
who will return to secondary teaching (for whom the classes in 
linguistics, culture and pedagogy are most likely to be of 
greater applicability) , and those who will pursue careers in 
international business, diplomacy, etc. Given the fact that 
Spanish is used more in the community and the state than 
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French, consideration should be given to pushing for the M.A. 
in Spanish first, with French to follow in two or three years. 
Either M.A. will enhance the status and visibility of the 
Department. 

np partTmental Administrative R9C0TOnen4^ti9T>^ 

1. For convenience and fairness, the Department needs to 
develop written descriptions of the various committees, their 
functions, and responsibilities, modes of selection, and much 
more. Care should be taken that such a document be clearly 
consonant with College and University policies. 

2. Develop a new mission statement, especially now that the 
Department would like to become the State center for second- 
language acquisition. 

3. Develop written guidelines for promotion, tenure, 
teaching load reductions, peer evaluation, advancement, 
recognition, and grievances within the Department. 

4. Develop some form of standardization of curriculum vita. 

5. Establish variable teaching loads, but with a five-course 
base. Research, conference organization, major roles in 
language associations, study abroad organization and/ or 
direction, grant writing, development of new teaching 
materials, direction of student plays are all important when 
considering teaching load reductions. 

6. Add two faculty lines in Spanish, one in Russian, and one 
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in Italian. At present, adjuncts teach 85% of all courses. 

7. Add general staffing (full-time lecturers) to permit 
needed increases in course offerings and reduction of adjunct 
faculty. There should be more ways in which the voices of 
non-tenure and adjunct faculty are reflected, for currently 
there is no apparent avenue for such expression. 

8. Approve and implement an M.A. degree in Spanish. 

9. Explore the possibility of adding a Master's degree in 
French, and Bachelor's degrees in Russian and German to the 
SUS Master Plan. Explore the possibility of adding a minor in 
Italian. 

10. Approve and implement summer institutes to train teachers 
with LEF students in their classes. 

11. Allocate funds for a lecture series and for symposia. 

12. Establish faculty colloquia to promote interaction among 
sections. 
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Modern Languages 

Z. Areaa of strengtb 

1. Following the recommendations of the 1986 Prc^ram Review 
report, the Department has established a quality MA program in 
Linguistics, and has started on a solid process of planning 
for a Ph.D. program in Linguistics. 

The 1986 Program Review report encouraged the Department to 
go ahead with MA Programs in Linguistics and Hispanic Studies. 
The proposal for a Ph.D. program in Linguistics has been 
finalized by the Department and is being reviewed internally 
by the University. While certain decisions regarding 
curriculum could be the subject of further attention, the 
thoughtfulness and professionalism of the faculty are evident 
in this process. Strengths in this area are clearly seen in 
the following: 

a. The MA curriculum in Linguistics, like the proposed 

doctoral curriculum, has been organized arounc^ a 
strong core of offerings in the central areas of 
synchronic phonology, phonetics, grammar, and 
semantics, as well as around the study of historical 
linguistics. 

J. In addition, the Department has organized both the 

existing MA and the proposed doctoral curricula 
around possible specializations in the core areas, 
as well as in such areas as sociolinguistics, child 
language acquisition, second language acquisition, 
bilingualism, and language contact. 

c. The existing and proposed programs taXe into account 
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the Strengths of Linguistics professors both in and 
out of the Department, coordinating the faculties of 
both English and Modern Languages. The recently 
authorized new line for a specialist in Spanish 
linguistics should add further depth to this group. 

d. The existing and proposed prograxas have been 
designed with an aye toward an interface with the 
existing Ph.D. program in Psychology, and with the 
proposed programs in Hispanic Studies, Sociology, 
and Anthropology. 

e. The existing and proposed programs have been 
designed to be in harmony with the unique service 
and research opportunities afforded by the 
University setting. The programs concentrate, among 
others, in areas such as bilingualism and language 
contact, for which Miauni provides an ideal location. 

f . The MA in Linguistics, put in place after the 
encoxiragement received during the 1986 Program 
Review, has been successful, and has allowed the 
faculty to prepare for the process of proposing a 
doctoral program. For example, funds made available 
as a result of the MA progrsun have been used to 
build up the Library collection in Linguistics. 

2. Following the recommendations of the 1986 Program Review 

report, the Department has established a quality MA program in 

Hispanic studies, and has started on a solid process of 

planning for a Ph.D. program in Hispanic studies. 

The 1986 Progreun Review report encouraged the Department to 

go ahead with MA Programs in Linguistics and Hispanic Studies. 

The proposal for a Ph.D. program in Hispanic studies is no" 
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being prepared within the Department. 

a. The existing MA program and the proposed Ph.D. 
program appear highly innovative. They differ from 
traditional programs in Spanish in being thoroughly 
interdisciplinary, offering streams in Hispanic 
literatiire in the Uhited States, Translation and 
Interpretation Studies, Language Studies, and 
Culture studies. 

b. The proposed program will be one of only three in 
the whole nation, and the only one in Florida. (The 
state has only two traditional doctoral programs in 
Spanish, neither of which is in Miami.) The 
proposed program will offer the possibility of 
pursuing doctoral studies in areas no<^ available 
elsewhere and that command great interest in this 
and other areas of the country. 

c. As is the case in Linguistics, the existing and 
proposed programs in Hispanic Studies are meant to 
interface with other doctoral programs in the 
university. And they coiait on the services of 
qualified faculty from several areas and 
departments. 

3. The Department has considerable strength in French: 30% 
of total department FTE is generated by French courses, and 
there are 40 majors. 

4. Following the recommendation of the 1986 Program Review 
report., the Department has established a reasonably successful 
method of controlling over-enrollment in lowev level language 
courses . 

At the time of the 1986 Program Review report, it was 
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1 

recommended that the Department establish specific enrollment 
caps and that authorization for over-rides be placed solely in 
the hands of course instructors. These recommendations appear 
to have been followed, and the problem brought under 

reasonable control. 

a. The Department has established an enrollment cap of 
25 for lower-level language courses. 

b. Over-ride authorizations have been placed 
exclusively in the hands of course instructors. 

c. Instructors of lower level French and Spanish 
courses appear concerned about overenrollment in 
some cases, but seem to recognize that the situation 
is \inder control and the result of growth that they 
themselves authorize. 

d. An investigation of the present day (second week of 
November IS90) enrollment figures in the 42 sections 
of lower level Fre-iich and Spanish courses shows the 
following. Of the 42 sections investigated, only 
five have enrollments of over 25 (one with 26, two 
with 27, two with 28). No course averages more than 
25 students when all its sections are taken into 
account. The overall average enrollment in all 
sections of the courses investigated is 19. 

5. The Department's programs reflect the unique 

characteristics of the University's setting and the community 

it serves. 

One unique feature of FIU's community and student body is 
their international character, especially the large number of 
first- and second-generation people for whom Spanish is a home 
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language. The Department is very responsive to this 
circumstance, both in the range of its offerings and in the 

internal characteristics of these offerings. 

a. In response to the multiple linguistic needs of a 
multilingual city, the Department offers an 
undergraduate certificate program in Interpretation 
and Translation. This is the only program of its 
kind in Florida. It has been praised by local us 
Immigration Depaurtment units for its help in their 
work with immigration and customs cases. 

b. In response to the growing tourist and trade links 
with Latin America, bilingual (Spanish-English) 
certificates in Journalism and Hospitality 
Management are being developed. 

c. In response to the health needs of a bilingual 
population, a specialized course on Spanish for 
Medical Professionals is available. 

d. In response to the opportunities created by the 
presence in the community of two Spanish daily 
newspapers and a large magazine publishing business, 
a course in Journalistic Spanish is being developed. 
Local and Latin American journalists have taught in 
experimental rtins of the course. 

e. The Department responds to the iinique 
characteristics of the students who sign up for 
Spanish courses (who are 40 percent Hispanic) by 
offering a stream of Spanish for Native speakers. 

f . Similarly, the literature and culture courses in the 
Spanish major are taught at a higher level than they 
would be taught to students for whom Spanish is not 
a home language. At the graduate level, the fit 
between the university cxirriculvim and the community 
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is also evident. 

g. The higher level of Spanish proficiency that 
permeates the undergraduate courses is also 
characteristic of the literatiire and culture courses 
offered in the MA in Hispanic Studies. 

h. Courses in Sociolinouistics, Bilingualism, Language 
Contact, Spemish Dialectology, and Spanish Folklore, 
which are offered as part of the MA programs in 
Linguistics and Hispanic Studies, are able to 
utilize, through extensive field-work assignments, 
the unique resources of the community. 

6. The Department's curriculum embodies an interdisciplinary 

approach involving disciplines other than Foreign Languages. 

The interdisciplinary nature of the Department's offerings 

is particularly notable in its leadership in the Humanities 

Program and in its new MA in Hispanic studies, but clearly and 

strongly evident in all its offerings. 

a. Unlike Foreign Language majors in other 
universities, the French, Portuguese and Spanish 
majors require either one (French) or two (Spanish) 
courses in Linguistics. These courses are available 
within the Department. 

b. Department courses in Literature, Philosophy, and 
Civilization of the areas associated with the 
languages being taught form part of the curricula 
for all majors. 

c. The Portuguese major includes courses in Brazilian 
history and economics taught outside the Department. 
Similar patterns should be considered for the French 
and Spanish major. 

d. The Humanities Program of the university is chaired 
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by a member of the Modern Languages faculty, who 
contributes courses in Greek, Latin, and Classical 
Civilization to this program. The Program is highly 
interdisciplinary and, centered in Modern Languages, 
involves the work of five university departments, 
e. The MA in Hispanic Studies reflects a very creative 
approach to interdisciplinary studies. The core 
requirements are in three different areas 
(Translation, culture, and Hispanic presence in the 
US) . The two faculty members who coordinate work in 
the Program regularly take affirmative steps to find 
courses in other areas for their students. 

7. The Department endeavors to keep a high level of 
awareness in both full- and part-time instructors regarding 
issues of language pedagogy and meth^. 

Through a variety of both temporary amd permanent measures, 
the Department appears to have taken on the difficult task of 
Keeping language instructors informed regarding developments 
in language teaching methods. These are positive elements 

that need to be further developed. 

a. Through the efforts of the University Park campus 
coordinator for Spanish, a Title VI (Higher 
Education) grant was secured to fund s'aminars on 
language teaching methodology. The many Department 
adjuncts are encouraged to attend by means of a 
stipend. The seminars bring experts from all over 
the country and have been well attended by both 
university and outside personnel. Greater 
attendance by full-time faculty would be desirable. 

b. The French coordinator meets regularly with the 
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small group of adjuncts who teach French courses 
regarding approaches to the teaching of elementary 
and intermediate French, and visits classes of all 
new adjuncts. This coordinator is based in 
University Paurk, and a counterpart is needed for the 
North Campus. 

c. The Spanish coordinator for North Campus has 
instituted a formal system of monthly meetings with 
adjuncts, and visits all their classes regularly. In 
both activities, teaching approaches are part of the 
discussion. 

d. Both the French and Spanish coordinators require 
instructors to submit syllabi and tests for their 
review, thus affording an opportunity for 
discussions on methods. 

8. The Department faculty appears to be actively involved in 
contacts with other departments as well as with secondary 
schools. 

There is considerable evidence of faculty involvement in 
universitywide activities and in articulation with other 
departments . 

a. The French and Spanish faculty coordinators in 
Modern Languages are in active communication with 
the high schools* Supervisor of Foreign Language 
instruction. They consult with each other on 
matters of curriculum, and special efforts are made 
to allow teachers to attend university functions. 

b. Members of the Department faculty have been active 
in many functions sponsored by the local school 
system, such as workshops for teachers (in, for 
example. Advanced Literature and Afro-cuban culture) 
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and student language competitions (involving, for 
example, plays, oratory, etc.)* 

c. The interaction between the Department of Modern 
Languages and the Department of English is 
considerable- They share, for example, the running 
of the MA in Linguistics. 

d. Members of the faculty in Modem Languages are 
active in such universitywide efforts as the Latin 
American Studies center and the Cuban Studies 
committee . 

9. The Department has established Summer Study Abroad 
programs and is working on student exchange programs for both 

F,rench and Spanish majors. 

a. The Department has small but active Summer Study 
Abroad programs for French majors (in 
Aix-en-Provence, France) and Spanish majors (in 
Salamanca, Spain). A semester- length program in 
France is currently being developed. 

b. The Department is developing student exchange 
programs with locations in Prance (Reims) and Spain 
(Alicante) . The Graduate Exchange Program with the 
Universite de Reims is fully implemented with 
graduate students studying at both institutions. 

IZ. Areas of Conoem 

1. The Department appears to have a clear sense of the level 
of proficiency found among its students. No formal mechanisms 
are in place for determination cf language proficiency. 

When asked, faculty members maintain that the question of 
their students' proficiency is under control. They express 
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skepticism on the value of ACTFL and other guidelines for 
course- independent proficiency testing. They also point out 
that the time and expense involved in any further testing 
would maXe it prohibitive. Besides, many instructors have 
developed fairly objective ways to measure proficiency as part 
of evaluating students at the end of the Conversation courses, 
especially in French. 

Still, the Department should be lurged to address this 
matter again, and to come up with explicit positions. The 
situation now appears to be as follows: 

a. Prospective majors in French, Portuguese, and 
Spanish are interviewed informally by faculty 
members before joining the program. At this time, 
students with insufficient proficiency are advised 
that they need to improve. However, no formal, 
standardized mechanism is in place. 

b. Prospective students for the program in 
Interpretation and Translation are interviewed by 
the director, but no formal testing mechanism is in 
place. There appears to be a sense that, in this 
program in particular, a more formal approach to 
proficiency determination would be desirable. 
Students are apparently signing up for interpreta- 
tion whose proficiency is limited. Some of the more 
proficient majors in this area appear to have 
complained that this slows down their own learning. 

c. All students are supposedly given a placement test 
when they enter the University, so as to determine 
where they fit in the beginning and intermeaiate 
sequence. But the system does not appear to work in 
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all cases. We met students in the Program who, 
perhaps because they were transfers from community 
colleges, had never taken such a test. 
2. The Department's articulation with the College of 
Education seems to be adequate in curricular areas, but there 
are remaining problems in matters having to do with advising 

and program planning. 

The Department makes a strong contribution to teacher 
education in the areas of Foreign Language teaching and TESOL. 
The divergence of the curriculum between Education and. 
Language courses seems to be worked out to their satisfaction, 
in other respects, communication with the College of Education 
needs improvement. The situation seems to be as follows. 

a. The issue of who should advise pre-service and 
in-service teachers taking courses in both areas 
appears to be unclear. Dialogue between the two 
groups of faculty to answer this question is 
necessary, particularly when it comes to new 
curricular streams. 

b. with some exceptions, Department members appear to 
have only vague information about Language Education 
offerings and faculty, and in general seem to feel 
that the College of Education could be much better 
staffed in the area. 

c. The requirements for teacher certification appear to 
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be unclear to some faculty. Some faculty members 
feel that double majors (in Education and in a 
language) are required. Others feel that students 
would do better majoring only in a language, and 
that this is all they need to get a teaching job. 
They would then simply taJce individual Education 
courses, either during their undergraduate career or 
later . 

d. There are also unresolved issues regarding the level 
of language courses that in-service teachers should 
take. Some faculty members feel that people who are 
presently fluent in a language, and who are teaching 
secondary level language courses, should not sign up 
for beginning level courses, others do not see this 
as a problem. 

e. The area in need of dialogue between Education and 
Foreign Language extends into doctoral level 
offerings. Modern Language faculty members feel 
that Ed.O. programs are being put in place without 
sufficient faculty strength in this area in the 
College of Education. They think this is unfairly 
adding to their own teaching and thesis supervision 
load. 

3. The adjuncts appear to receive adequate levels of 
supervision. But the Department does not seem to provide 
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adjuncts with enough material support (office space, for 
example) nor does it seem to encourage high levels of 
participation in decision making regarding curricular issues. 

There are three language coordinators in the Department 
(one each for French and Spanish at the University Park 
campus, plus one for Spanish at North campus) - They seem to 
maintain good informal links with the adjuncts. Especially in 
the case of French, where the numbers are small, consultation 
seems to be effective. But the following issues need further 
attention . 

a. In the case of Spanish, where the number of adjuncts 
is high, a formal system of scheduled meetings 
between adjuncts and their coordinators needs tc be 
more firmly established in both campuses. 

b. There appears to be no available method for the 
adjuncts to express their views regarding curriculum 
and materials, other than informal discussions with 
the coordinator. Many adjuncts expressed 
dissatisfaction with some of the current approaches, 
and appeared to have no venue in which to make these 
views known to the Department. 

c. The adjuncts appear to have no place, not an office, 
not even a cubicle, where they can meet with their 
students. This dampens their effectiveness, 
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4. Multilingual-Multiclutixral center 

The original purpose for the creation of the Multilingual/ 
Multicultural Center is at least as valid today as it was when 
the Center was first established. The topic of the Center was 
addressed in the 1986 follow-up report. Sadly, the Center has 
not been given the resources and independence needed to 
fulfill its full potential. South Florida enjoys rich 
cultural, ethnic and linguistic diversity. And yet, such 
diversity can foster serious problems when issues involving 
the cultural, ethnic and linguistic characteristics of a 
community are misunderstood or ignored. The Center was 
intended to serve each of the various disciplines at FIU, so 
that those areas could call upon the Center's expertise in 
addressing problems and opportunities presented by the 
diversity present on campus and in the community. 

The FIU Multilingual Multicultural Center is presently 
managed by an Acting Director who is not a member of the 
faculty. There are at the present time 2.5 administrative and 
support staff positions assigned to the Center; there is 
currently no line for an Associate Director. The budget has 
been dispersed. The Center's present agenda seems to be 
limited to African-Caribbean issues, it would be wise for the 
Center to expand its agenda to include issues concerning such 
areas as language policy, migration, urban poverty, women of 
color, as well as the region's growing Asian community. These 
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issues cannot be addressed by the Center given the present 
circ\mstances surrounding the Center. However, it would be 
unfair to criticize the Center when it has not been properly 
funded or staffed to address its responsibilities. 

If the center is to achieve its potential, it would be wise 
to establish its own budget under the control of the Center 
Director. That Director, given the serious responsibilities 
associated with the position, should be a permanent, tenured 
member of the faculty, with sufficient stature and visibility 
to draw the attention of all academic units to the important 
mission of the Center. 

Reeosmendat ions 

1. The two new, successful MA programs in Linguistics and 
Hispanic Studies give clear evidence of the Department's 
readiness to carry forward with the process of planning Ph.D. 
programs in these two are-vS. The process of developing these 
programs should be strongly encouraged by the University. 

2. The successful enhancement of Library collections in the 
two areas of Linguistics and Hispanic Studies, which took 
place through the use of funds made available for the MA 
programs, must continue at an increased pace. The further 
development of the collections must be an integral part of the 
process of planning, and must receive the University's highest 
priority. A slacking of attention to this question would 
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compromise the process of establishing the new Ph.D. programs. 

3. The Department should take a fresh look at the issue of 
determination of student language proficiency over and beyond 
what takes place as grades are given at the end of courses. 
The University should be prepared to support the Department in 
an effort that may have budgetary implications. 

4. The University needs to take a new look at the issue of 
articulation between the Modern Languages Department and the 
College of Education. While interaction between the two units 
appears adequate in the curricular area, many other aspects of 
the relationship (advising, requirements for certification, 
new Ed.D. programs, etc.) need to receive further attention. 

5. The Department should consider expanding the already 
effective work of the language coordinators to include formal, 
systematically scheduled meetings with adjuncts once or twice 
a semester on both campuses, especially for Spanish, where the 
number of adjuncts is high. 

6. Building on the already effective work of the language 
coordinators, the Department should take a fresh look at the 
role of adjuncts in decision making regarding the selection of 
materials and other curricular items. While the final 
authority of the permanent faculty in these matters needs to 
be safeguarded, at present there appears to be no way for the 
adjuncts to formally and effectively make their views known. 

7. The University mu»t intervene to alleviate the critical 
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space problem affecting adjuncts. At present, they appear to 
have no place for meeting their students, a fact that impacts 
most negatively on their effectiveness. 

8. The highly succe.-^sfuj. int ex disciplinary nature of the 
Department's offerings should be enhanced in the Portuguese 
major, by encouraging students to take courses in History, 
Economics and other subjects outside the Department. This 
needs to be done, however, without compromising the goal of 
foreign language proficiency. 

9. The highly successful seminars on teaching methodology 
need to be complemented by further efforts to bring foreign 
language instructors up to date. Despite considerable 
progress in this area, there appears to be still insufficient 
awareness of the difference between, for example, a teaching 
method and the materials and books used for teaching. 

10. Although the Spanish major has done very well serving the 
largely Hispanic population in the commun- ty, a special effort 
needs to be made to attract students, for whom Spanish is not 
their home language, into the major in Spanish. 

11. At present the number of students who continue taking 
foreign languages after the first two semesters represent 
about 3 or 4 percent of beg inning- level enrollment. Part of 
the reason for this drop appears to be that courses at the 
1000 and 2000 levels cannot be used for the 30-credit outside 
requirement. Some faculty members appear to see this as an 
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unnecessary vestige of the University's former status as an 
upper division institution. The University should consider 
whether this rule is still reasonable, and whether the current 
numeration of the courses is the optimal one. 

12. The very successful Interpretation and Translation 
Program requires for the operation of its simultaneous 
translation unit a specialized classroom, where equipment can 
be permanently set up and available (booths, videos, 
recorders, etc.) . 

13. The Department has not hired anyone in French in nearly 
ten years. The longstanding request for a French coordinator 
for North Campus should be honored in order for offerings in 
this language program to develop. 

14. The successful interaction between the Modern Language 
Department and the English Department needs to be strengthened 
by taking a new look at the question of who is to evaluate 
Linguistics faculty, and who is to participate in new searches 
for faculty in Linguistics. 

15. The University recreate the Multilingual-Multicultural 
Center as originally proposed, clarify the mission of the M & 
M Center, and restore the faculty resource base of 12 FTE, 
allowing the Center to accomplish the goals it has set for 
itself. It is crucial at this juncture, that high priority be 
given to the recruitment and appointment of a permanent, full- 
time director capable of providing the kind of dynamic 
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leadership that such an important center deserves 
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Spanish and French 



Program strangths 

1. Following the recommendations of the 1986 Program Review 
report the Department has implemented a major in Spanish. The 
Department should be commended for creating a program with 
such a non-traditional focus, i.e., rather than a singular 
emphasis on literature, students are encouraged to pursue work 
in linguistics and Hispanic culture and civilization as well. 
The quality of the Spanish major can be validated by the fact 
that the first two majors to have graduated are now enrolled 
in graduate programs. 

2. Following the recommendations of the 1986 Program Review 
report the University has purchased and installed a state-of- 
the-art language lab. 

'J. Following the recommendations of the 1986 Program Review 
report the Department has taken steps toward adopting uniform 
language proficiency standards in that one of the members of 
the faculty has been trained to administer and rate the 
ACTFL/ETS Oral Proficiency Interview. 

4. The Department should be commended for its outreach work 
with the area high schools. Special mention should be made of 
the work carried out with at-risk, minority students and for 
which one of the faculty members recently won an award. 
Attempts to establish an advanced placement (AP) program in 
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schools with large concentrations of minority students and 
where no such program has existed before should also be 
recognized. 
Areas of Concern 

1. Because of a lack of staff, many courses in the course 
catalog have never been offered and too many courses are being 
offered by independent study. 

2. Placement procedures are not clear. 

3. While attempts at articulation with the local community 
college have been made, there are remaining problems in 
matters of philosophy and methodology. 

4. The adjuncts seem to receive adequate levels of super- 
vision, but the Department does not seem to provide adjuncts 
with enough material support (office space, access to compu- 
ters, copying, etc.) nor does it seem to encourage high levels 
of participation in decision making regarding curricular 
issues . 

5. The Foreign X^nguage Coordinator's duties seem excessive. 

6. Because the Foreign Language Program is housed in the 
Department of Language and Literature, the discussions that 
take place during faculty meetings often are of little 
relevance to the foreign language staff. 

7. Faculty salaries at UNF are significantly low, when 
compared to national standards for faculty members with 
comparable qualifications and experience. 
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Reooamendations 

1. It is absolutely essential that the Department 
immediately hire a tenure-track replacement for a senior 
faculty member. 

2. The Department should also hire a tenure-track person in 
French for the 1991-92 academic year. 

3. It should create 1 tenure-track position in French and l 
in Spanish for the 1992-93 academic year or shortly 
thereafter. 

4. Once the Department has 3 tenure-track positions in 
Spanish and 2 in French, it should move toward implementing a 
major in French and begin thinking about offering basic 
instruction in other languages. 

5. In cooperation with the College of Education, the College 
of Arts and Sciences, and the Department should move toward 
creating a Foreign Language Education major that is similar to 
the one offered in English at this time. It seems propitious 
to do this now since the State of Florida has recognized 
foreign language education as a critical teacher shortage 
area. 

6. The duties of the Foreign Language Coordinator must be 
defined and specified. While the duties of the Foreign 
Language Coordinator and the Composition Coordinator seem 
similar on the surface, an examination of the "day-to-day" 
duties of the two will show that the two positions are vastly 
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different. Each semester the Foreign Language Coordinator 
must deal with placement of large numbers of students and 
matters concerning transfer of credit for courses taken at 
other colleges or universities. These duties appear much more 
time-consuming than those of the Composition Coordinator and 
may justify an additional reduction in teaching load. 

7. The guidelines for placement must be spelled out more 
clearly. This will enhance the Department's articulation with 
the area high schools and especially the local community 
college. 

8. Funding should be secured to sponsor a series of work- 
shops that would be led by nationally recognized authorities 
on articulation and foreign language program direction. These 
workshops should be attended by key personnel from the local 
high schools, community college and the Department in order to 
begin serious and earnest discussions on the resolution of the 
current problem of articulation. 

9. The Department should explore ways of structuring the 
agenda of its faculty meetings in such a way that once issues 
germane to the foreign language staff are discussed, they 
could be dismissed and allowed to meet and discuss matters of 
relevance to them. 

10. Adjuncts should be invited to participate in faculty 
meetings and be accorded the material support given regular 
faculty. This includes office space and access to computers. 
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H. In order to hire and retain the best possible faculty 
possible, efforts should be made to bring salaries up to a 
level that is competitive with other state-funded universities 
across the US. 
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SYSTEMWIDE SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



Here I wish only to encapsulate the more critical arguiaents 
presented in the preceding pages, concentrating especially on 
problem areas which seem to concern a number of Florida 
campuses. 

1. T^^^h^r- preparation. In light of the Consent Decree and 
the critic?! Teacher Shortage, the standards established for 
teacher qualification are a matter of utmost concern. It is 
often the case that English faculty b-lieve native competence 
is sufficient to teach the language: it is not. Nor does a 
token linguistics course or two offer sufficient remedy. A 
related problem is presented by difficulties between Colleges 
of Education (COE) , and Arts and Sciences (A&S) . The COE, 
whose life work is methodology, may have the attitude that 
foreign language departments are not qualified to define their 
own requirements and set their standards? there is great 
concern that without closer collaboration (and in some more 
extreme cases, less antagonism) , not only will teacher 
preparation needs not be met, they will suffer serious 
setbacks . 

2. IT. 5. -Japan Exchanges. Exchange programs between 
universities can be the start of productive collaborative 
efforts for foreign language departments, but the SUS must be 
sure- that these exchanges are intended to be of mutual 
benefit, and that they are academically sound. Accreditation, 
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standards for awarding degrees — in other words all academic 
expectations — must be carefully spelled out before a univer- 
sity embarks on potentially dangerous and even disastrous 
ventures. I referred above (see section 3, p. 5-7) to the 
difficulties inherent in dealing with Japanese institutions. 
The other side of the coin is the quality of the program that 
the SUS campuses intend to offer. ESL programs must be staffed 
by faculty with the appropriate specialization in English- 
language teaching, and not simply by faculty who speak English 
as a native language and have an interest in travel to Japan. 
3. Consent Decree. I have already discussed the 
implications of the Florida Consent Decree (see sec. 4, p. 7), 
The legislation presents a challenge to the university foreign 
language departments to play an active role in preparing 
qualified teachers, in this regard, the USF presents a model 
campus: since they already offer a professional TESL program, 
they have found themselves in an ideal position from which to 
respond creatively and intelligently to the demands for 
teacher certification presented by the Consent Decree. They 
have an additional advantage in the healthy relationship which 
exists between their foreign language departments and the COE. 
Other campuses might do well to follow this campus's careful 
initiative, keeping in mind that serious and responsive 
programs do not happen overnight, nor simply as a reaction to 
the latest legislation. A proposal offered by the University 
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Of central Florida would encourage foreign language majors to 
extend their program to include certification either as an 
ESOL teacher or as a Native Speaker Teacher, and deserves 
serious consideration. Summer Institutes, which are already a 
feature of Florida's foreign language instruction programs, 
might also be an appropriate response to the new demands for 
teacher preparation and certification. 

4. n y^^ nroficil ^p^ miidelines. I have discussed at great 
length in the Introduction the importance of intensive 
language instruction, and the role of oral proficiency testing 
in measuring levels of language acquisition (and by extension, 
measuring the success of the foreign language program) - 
Nationally standardized tests are open and available to all 
professionals: not only are they of benefit to the student, 
for whom oral proficiency is the most immediate (and often the 
most satisfying) measure of language mastery, they are also of 
use to the departments, as a standardized tool to judge the 
preparation of potential foreign language instructors. 
Mastery of the spoken language, as well as the written, ic a 
crucial component of modem foreign language education. Some 
of the campuses expressed their concern that available monies 
were not being applied to develop the language laboratories. 
Experience suggests that laboratory facilities are essential 
to supplement language instruction. The installation of 
language laboratories and the maintenance of sophisticated 
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software should be given the highest priority. 

Resistance to standardized oral proficiency testing is all 
too evident on many of the ca&puses, and suggests that the 
needs of foreign language instruction are being given no more 
than lip service. If that lip service could be transmuted 
into oral proficiency, the argument for the advantages of 
foreign language instruction might finally find its voice 
within all state University System programs. 

Conolusion 

At the outset of this report, I discussed developments 
within the State university system of Florida which bore upon 
my concerns with the systems now in place for foreign language 
education. I suggested that Florida's needs must be seen in 
the light of the wider context which also determines the 
nation's foreign language needs. To conclude my report, i 
would like to expand upon those suggestions, and ro do so I 
will discuss concerns at both the national and international 
levels. 

On the national level, the primary focus is the legislative 
efforts of the Joint National Committee for Languages (JNCL) 
and the National Council for Languages and International 
Studies (NCLIS) , two organizations which worJc in tandem. 
Since its inception, the JNCL has served as a forum for the 
nation's language and international studies associations, 
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their primary task being the articulation of national language 
policies? the NCLIS has functioned as an advocacy organiza- 
tion, its primary goal being to shape and implement those 
language policies. As of December 1990, a total of thirty- 
nine associations are members of this policy/ advocacy 
coalition. Their success in advancing federal programs, state 
reforms, and public awareness, is proof of the importance of 
group planning and advocacy. 

Actions of the ::990 congress marked significant advances 
for foreign language education in the United States. Congress 
passed a $43tf million appropriation for the Foreign Language 
Assistance Act (this Act, which has been law for three years, 
but never funded, will support model foreign language programs 
in elementary and secondary schools), and voted a $6 million 
increase in funding for Title VI of the Higher Education Act, 
bringing to $46 million the amount allocatr-^ l-,o foreign 
language and areas studies research, scholarships, centers, 
undergraduate progra-as, and overseas programs. Congress also 
allocated funds for programs to develop critical language 
skills, for language and technology, and for research on 
language acquisition. 

JNCL-NCLIS is optimistic that the Foreign Language 
competence for the Future Act and the Global Elementary 
Education Act— bills that the foreign language community 
helped craft, and which had over 100 co-sponsors— will be 
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reintroduced in 1991. New legislation dealing with 
undergraduate study abroad programs and teacher education are 
also likely to be introduced, and a priority of the next 
congress will be to build upon the increased appropriations 
for foreign languages passed in 1990. Thus, the coalition of 
professional foreign language and international studies 
organizations have reasons to hope that government support for 
their programs will continue. 

On the international level, one needs only tune in the 
evening news to understand how small the world is becoming, 
and how interdependent we have become — politically, 
culturally, and economically. We have only to consider just a 
few of the more recent events to appreciate the extent to 
which all of our fortunes are bound together: the growing 
influence of Japan and the other countries of the Pacific rim; 
the dismantling of the Berlin Wall; the unification of East 
and West Germany; the end of the Cold War; the expiration of 
the Warsaw Pact; democratization and instability in the Soviet 
Union; most of all, the prelude to and aftermath of the 
Persian Gulf War. This simple outline of the more pressing 
events argues for a greater emphasis, in the nation's 
educational system, on programs of international education 
and, by implication, on more and better instruction in foreign 
languages. 

The State University System of Florida, like any university 
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systeB, has a mandate to prepare its students to become 
informed, respoT:<,ive, and responsible citizens ot the state, 
the nation, and the world. The importance of cultural 
exchange (not truly possible without language expertise) is 
suggested by a recent editorial from the r h rl^tlfln SUm<f9 
aanitsa:, entitled "if only OSIA Had invited Saddam" (please 
note that the editorial was dated Sept. 26, 1990, well before 

the Gulf war even began) . 

The author of the editorial reported on the USIA's 50th 
'Anniversary celebration of their HSlA's International Visitor 
program. The writer (John Hughes) noted that the list of 
previous guests included Valery Giscard D'Estaing, Margaret 
Thatcher, Japan's Toshiki Kaifu, and South Africa's FrederiX 
W. de Klerk. He then checked to see whether Saddam Hussein 
had ever been invited. He had not. The writer speculated 
that "one never knows how far-reaching an impact on 
personalities and policies there can be from this modest 
little program that is one of the gems of the Information 
agency's program to strengthen foreign understanding of the US 
and its policies," and suggested that the program should be 
emulated by non-governmental organizations. I cite this 
article, not to suggest that riorida should initiate a series 
of no-host bars for (potentially) eminent foreign visitors, 
but to introduce two principles that bear on their efforts in 
the field of foreign language instruction, and they are: (l) 
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that even a little goes a long way, and (2) if a little is 
that good, then a lot is even better. 

The SUS has had the sense and the cotirage to continue to 
examine its own efforts to meet the challenges and the needs 
of global interdependence. I applaud the faculty and 
administrators who desire to put their most professional 
efforts into their educational system. I am encotiraged to 
believe that this in-depth review of the foreign language 
programs presently offered by the SUS offers intelligent and 
appropriate criticisms, and that this criticism in turn will 
assist their efforts to bring students in the SUS into focus 
with the world. 

It is, however, up to the faculty and administrators of the 
State University system to translate this report into action. 
To the regret of evaluators and consultants everywhere, 
reports are often written and filed away, with no real 
results. If language study, bro» dly defined, is important, 
then resources must be allocated to support such study. As 
someone whose career has included both government service and 
higher education, I understand well that we operate in a world 
of finite resources. Nevertheless, even the most elementary 
forms of education involved making decisions and setting 
priorities. All over the united States, but especially in 
Florida with its growth and cultural diversity, languages will 
be a critical element of modern life, it is up to Florida to 
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use this report as an opportunity to embark on a road 
national leadership in language education. 

on behalf of all the consultants, please accept my 
wishes for success. 
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Policy Statements 
on the Administration of 
Foreign Language Departments 



Developed by the 1987 ADFL Executive Commineet 

Patricia Hermmghouse (Univ. of Rochester) 
Becte C. Htr^h (Cabnlio ColL) 
Richard B. Klein (Univ. a( Mississippi) 
Paul W. Kroll (Univ. of Colorado. Boulder) 
Howani Mancing (Purdue Univ.) 
Gerald E Mikkdson (Univ. of Kansas) 

jean A. Perkins (Swarthmore Coil.) 
Walter Wetzels (Univ. of lexas, Austin) 
Richard A. Zipser (Univ. of Delaware). President 



The ADFL Execuiivr Commictee su«gesn the following guideliiies for the ad- 
ministratton of foreign langu^ deferments: 

Class Size 

ADFL reaffirms iis 1978 resoUiuon regarding wwpna«e dass size for foreign 
bnguage insmicnon: "As piofcwonab <rf foreign bn^age instnicnon, 
ihe optimum class s«e to be 12 for adequate lesults in classes where aUfour 
skills are equally stressed. In any case, maximum class site should not exceed 
20." Pirticubrly ac the elementary and intermextoe teveb, must be 

small enough to enable-rather than to mhibit- the kind of rffcctive interac- 
tion benveen teacher and students necessary to developing pmfidency in the 
language. 

Icacliinf Load 

Rneign bnguage faculty members should spend no more than 12 hours per 
weekpersemcsrerin the dasnown. If diere is an eaqjectaoon of oi^w^ re- 
seMdi, rfwy shouW noc be tequiied to t«Kh more thm 9 hours per week (three 

courses). Instinitions that icquire faculty membera » publish for renure and 
piomoCKin shouUl lower teaching bads, especially for junior faculty members. 

Variable Work Loads 

Departments of foreign bnguages and litetanires, to make the best use of their 
faculty members' interests and abiUdes, shouU adopt flexible work4oad poluaes. 

Scandards for Seieccing a Choir 

Except in unusual ciicumatances, the chair of adqaitment <rf foreign bi^u^ 
and litetanires should be a tenured member of the department with profes- 
sional qualifications equal to those of the other tenuied members. Under no 
ctreumstances should an untenured junior faculty member be asked to chair 
a department. 

Junior FaculUy Deveiopmau 

Faculty members on probationary appointments shouUi be given the maxi- 
mum opportunity to realize their potential in the academic profiession. for- 
eign bngu^ department chairs, tenured faculty membos, a nd dean s should 
support and encourage dieir junior colleagues to panidpam in pitrfessional in- 
ferences and oi^nixaikms ami w iiavd for profcswjnal dei^^ 

rtavel aboad. These faculty members shouki also have fair and reasonable 
reaching k»d^ rebMed time and inienid ffwio for resencK awi inodea sei^ 

aMi^ttneraa, even whib being ini«»«Bd folW in» the depMime^ 

governance system. 
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Evaluation of Noncradtttonoi Fields 

The nanire of departmena of foragn languages is laiHdly changing. The new 
thrust toward interdisciplinary work and the fields of inquicy iiKiuding chose 
made possibfe by technobgicai advances bronkn the legiiiniafe areas <^ both 
teaching and reaearch^thin a foreign langi^e deparcmexit. CoUeaguca may 
be involved in disciplines dosdy rebced to foretgn langua^ and liceratures 
that have not in the past been considered an incegnl pan of a forei^ language 
department. Some esomplcs (tf these fiek& inchttk wofoen's scudka» film 
literary and technical tssnsiation, cmchfe writing, area studies, and ibre^n 
language methodology and pedagogy, inducting work in the new nchnobgy. 

In questrans of promotion, tenure, and salary, coUeagucs working in these 
fields should be evaluated using the same procedures and standards aa those 
used for the more traditional fields but with proper consideration for the par* 
ticular titandards each disdpline requires* 

Use of ParuTime Faadty 

In view of the continuing increase in the use of part-time Acuity members in 
departRwnci ^ foreign bnguages, ADFL eiidoiiei the following siaicmem de- 
veksped by the Asndation ^DepnonenEa of En^^ and adopoed by the MLA 
Executive Council in May 1982: 

The 

EMfahMdfa«B^bll^U«|M«*l«>«rfytK,,«i»«^ f M .H.I 

st«nd«idi,iiidicidCTMc«cetiCTCfcAlthoMghiom«p«w^ 

mficam dimeniioni to cwncub and inmr prnfewinnsli |inhi w aceepc only pMwnac 

academic appotittmentt becsiw (rfodur emamtaWBCi, moic f«i«4ta^ 

are iKX made for educiDcmtiiv sound loioni. Iivkad, the pii^^ 

of these appointmentt has been to ledtKC the oo« ai inwuctKm. 

From the pmm of view frf che depeicmettial adnOfriitmni; pMf^o^ 
cwtenemifnatipfcMoita«ckifiv c«n>pui« yTO«BbCTofadepsni^^ 
rrom to yc« ind become vmually pcrmanem. Oiwkme snademi who wrv* n 
appicnnce teachers en|oy a specnl «att» m th^ dqsvmieiiii and are tJttreine dit> 
nnet from these pott^ 

TTw very condittow under which moKteapoiarr and petn iM ici itp si t- cimc teaches 
are employed define there at n onp i nfrs s i o sia h. Otodicy are hhtd<^^ 
minutt repiacemcnis. wnh only hascv imwof thc^acdcmttfak They icceive liok 
rerofmtwn or re^ica their osmnbutioitt 80 their d^Mmneno; in many innaiias 
(hey are paid inequitably. 

Tlie potenti^ damage to acackmic piogriras CMiaed by the enesitve use of pntKinw 
Teachers cannot be cakuiatcd exactly^ but some negative eiiects are unavoidable. Be* 
cause f»rr-time teachers are not treased «» members of the dgpanrec»taicon«gumtY. 
chev often hawe a hmned gQ*»'«'*««ff**w*ffhyt nrtii i tift ti and tnmitjtr w- Fumfr j'^' 
nmc teachers mieiy par ti cipat e , 81 piu fcM iui iab should, in the d tvd o p aa^ 
che continuity of sequential courses and die consisemcy of fiiultedaiMd oouiai su&c 
B«<»*« P«*|5»« teachers are mrdy avails 

noe be fully informed about insmutionai ptogans, inoediiMBely heavy luponiihiltty 
far advisini frib to the fullKime ^cukf^ to addidqo. faacsMaef dw tow ptuisiiBnsl 

^-^j ^-T rtirir fr i niii il l s w ^ a iii la pu wl tai will lis mini 

w^^nrno* <»BW diiBinishes the ta^^ 

ety recogiuxs a need for spea^ MCfMion to this psit of the cusficuhiB. 
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In the face of present condition, end concern tho«t che decline .n 
m«i«a|WV««~.tt«MLAu.ie.«>*ter«nduniverMtYa^ 
and eoncefted effort, to eliminate the e«e»^ i«e of p.rt-«me «««^««^"^ 
the ctmdicton, under which part^me teacher, ate empte^ and to ^^J^ 
pn^e»»nai itatui <nd imfjornint contnbufion, <rf such SJ^ 
^^^himed lae p«t-ome teachers can oniy e«cerbaie admmatnnve difficul- 



ties invite itudent dii«aAction. and thteaten the quaiity ol ediicatw^^ 
The MLA of&f, the following guideline, for the emptoYBumt oi pvt-time teavhers. 

«d »«nn««^M^ c-chw « icn« 

embti,h an appiopnats Umit on how many patttime teacher, mav be h»«dm «^ 
tioowdiemimberof fiill^ faculty tod gi«fc««e«ud^ 

"T*Af pon-timt taidieT, ihouid b* t«ffl«i as pn^sncnoij. They 'll^/*^,'^ 
levicwed acconiing to pnxeue, bnjadlf comparabte to th«e e«abli^ 

fkuiiT.TTief,houWbegn««maitb«aw.o«c«,pa»andc^^ 

recent adequate imioduciion to their tcadOiiftia^"^ 
niiioiia. Ther ihould other be paid a pm rata -laiv « lecew* 

cuiMdv leflaca thcff teachmg (faiiici and m additional ffipend 

die dawwm dKV « -d-d » a«me When ap|wp« 

dwttjhi^l»tidefcpa«-fime«hefa.hoiiklpan4dp^ 

poUciaandinplafiningthecoufwatlwTtacl*' ^ , ..^ 

3. Vrii«»«i-~««'«rf/brtfci««*»e^|wi-i»"«^^ 

lined ill item 2, abow. the« teachera riwuld receive appiopnate fnnge bene^^ 
incentives thai foster piofiessional devebpmenc for example, ment raise, anO accea, 
to r es earch and travel fund,. 
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Joint Japan/ 
CI^ education 
enterprises 

The Institute of Internationai 
Eduatwn has cmduded the Salt 
stwhr <tf Antexicui'^paiiese h^iier 
edwatifm paxtmiships thtt have 
emeigeUduhi^ the past ctecada. A 
msrtuie of surcesaes ami laUures 
were found. Jwaiwse paitnen are 
uso^ fev^a^ busineases <s piD* 
ptieCBiy i]urtmitton& whkh anises 
pioirfeuis for tax-eceznpt Amencan 
inattotiora (tf hi^iar iaunii^. One 

the raw programs is that they will 



among Japanese and American 
young people, but in reality the 
students rneiy mix. Brai^ cam- 
puses of such schoob aa Mkuiesaia 
State Univers^, Soittheni QUnob 
University at Cariwndale. Temple 
Unhnenity, and Teas ^MA Vsuwr- 
sity in Japan. enn£ almost echoive* 
lyMpamesesmdents because it is too 
expensive for Americana emoUed at 
the hoBW campuses to travri to and 
Uve in Japan. On the other hand, 
nwst Japanese students who come to 
the U.S. to study at sudt schools as 
Salem-Teikvo Universitv in 
VagmiaorVSfaner fa dficinfbttland 
ORdonothaveagDodeno ug hu M n" 
marai of English to take coUeg e le v el 
courses virith their Anwikan peers. 
Japanese students are also shocked 
to learn th« just becrase thev psy 
tuition to an American colii^ thev 
are not guaranteed a di^ree as they 
would be a home. And there are 
numerous financial and admhustra* 
ttvepn^g»onboth^deaof|3art- 

iiersl'iips that l^md tn nriwwyjfiqtgmf- 

ings and culture dashes. 

Profiting from EducatUm: Japan- 
Unitai States In^rrmmiJ Ibaum in 
f/w Z9SQirepoctsthata1cl|m«Bof 
pottunifmr' thmttess the intt^nty 
andquiiitxafpiopamsonbathakia 
of the Ruifk and that "The new 
dewdopments in Japan-U.S. h^hrr 
education represent tiw full range ot 



UMy, fraud, medioaity, and esocel- 
lencetiuit can gHTw in such a setting." 
The full report may be ordered from 
I.I.E.. Bodes. S09 Unted N^xons 
Plaza, New Ybrk. NY 11117-3580 for 



ilThe Intematxmal ResMinii & Ex- 
dsai^e Board of Princeton anangcs 
wriianges with Easlem Europe and 
the Soviet Unkm. — 
It has recently liilflliatiOTal 
o^ned its first stiulks 
ovBtseaa &id of" _ 
ficc in Moscow 



and plans to open two more— in 
Prague and Budutesl "befoie the 
year's end. 

uHw Uiuvonty ct MiddganTs In- 



a blanch office at thr Uninity ol 
V\tenw. The nmr Colter for Social 
Reeendi is hmiscd in a buiUting 
(icmated W tte Fpttdi Mii^stiy m 

15 scho^an, most of whom are 
pvxsire research in the 

> cmv 



cem ati H |^^fcrt the po i Mr ri, eco nopMc 
ai^ndd chairan takteg {Haoe in 
Fwteni Europe. OthguiuwsiUrs in 
Foknd, Hur^ary, Caechoatovakia, 
and perhaps the Soviet Union, are 
expected to participate. Intxnwitis 
a n ticip ated that American scfaolare 
will conduct research at the certtet 
ZPiMiek Oaurrenca, the first 
newspaper pubi^ted in the Urdted 
Statat was isnied in Bostmon Sep- 
tember 211690; four days later the 
British governor ordered it dosed. 
Hwagtfi anniv e isa i y ofaapnfaaca- 
tionwMce te bn u e d at a benefit din- 
ncrattheCbpiey Plaza Hold to taae 
funds for tiw Center for Foieign Jour- 
naHstii a nonprofit fotsHlatfon that 
underwrites apprenticeships at 
Aiiwfoan newsf»pers for Kta^ 
journalists and vice vosa. At pre- 
sent about 45 journalists from 
Eastern Europe^ Africa, and Asia are 
working at newspapers around the 
country. 

CRveirrvestots— one Amerkan. two 
expatriate Americans, and two 



die fmner Rdsett Moixis Gdlege 
in Carth^ IL ami teopemd ^ as 
Cardi^intetruBionalG)8^e. The 
first dosTCT ^udenti faoni Spain are 
taking nan<reditcouiaes in cng^iah* 
computer literacy and tjrping ani 
fbr-credit courses <ft Acnby Cari 
Sandburg Community College. 
Over timev the inumsnpiaa to turn 
the college into a low^yeaiv ac- 
Liedited lunai arte depw pioguun 
for European and iJacricnt stu- 
ddts. TMy ivipetoMEBCtstedcnts 
foom 16 countries imfe ync par^ 
ttniiariy from Spain where one in- 
vestor's son runs the Writer for 



tions to European sttdntt wiU be 
the preM^e <rf a degree foom an 
Amertam o^foge Old tlw advan- 
t^es of fiuott En^iib in die Etm^ 
pean pb market. 

QlheLawSdioalandAteStudies 
L'^epBimeMK viHRB^pwunp/coBp 
tyinSt. Louia, Mah a«aeatahtohed 

mm filial |ftiwt Am^^ pwry lu fw flw 

country, which focuses on the 
cubure and law of Eitt Asia. Stu- 
dotis must have some t—ffrgrrvr** 
in Anan studin and « knawlei^ of 
an Asian larauaga, and after four 
years, dependii^on their lanmiage 
abilMa, will ram botfaalaw degree 
and a master's degree in Asian 
stud^ Other law sciKxab, such as 
those at Columbia, HaiVMd, UCLA, 
University of Mfalt^an, and the 
UnhHBTStty of WMhtegkmat Seattle, 
also have pro ^iamsixmcenlialkigon 
Asian law. 



ACtFL*a 
Frsfich SchotaraMpPfo^vin 

Ptan now for a momh of study in 
Ranc8Juiy'91 — Applcattons 
avaitabio from ACTFL Offlca 



(914)1 
FAX (914) 983-1275 
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^hfHiiiuH tsm Situ 
mEilucatioH Ventures 
Between US, Japan 

Bf KNISCS.ftMGIiER 
A "cUmoe of oppomsm * pervades 

iMDcncaa co&fes uai Ja pu nrM ffwpi, 
and 11 thfcficaf the qyi^ rad imcgy^ of 
fTOfmifl HI itByoDs, a now 

The siady. spoosorcd by ite teiiftme of 
liitantionl E<locatiQO> ia ita fins a^for 
^yaia of Ae wave of AflMncaft-laiMesr 
cdoatiowripaitpq^patlwtb^^teap. 
pear m tht I Wi. A repoit of tho fiody h 
oema rcicasco rasa wecE* 

Catted **PrDlUQt fton Fdnmttom Ja* 
faui^iiited Stttea l^cmaaooal Edm- 
tmiai Vratm m ttit I980*s,'* tte sc|mi 
omigica dig arirt f mr , ■dnd o tMiati wt . cu^ 
milk aod floainai praMcsa fiaddg iti^^ 
wm tbm rattr am» wacb ai f amapaut a. 
TTscnawiTOi»iaNwo w v d y< d«u iy!tton 

sitir 4riahoatof; 

* ^Mfi. tel to 001 Often thi catm of 
cca^M b fwmn naihwa,'" tfaa iipirit aaid. 
buS» JapwiaadfteUatodSlatattte 
wavo or jote iooai donlo^ 

WHao dli w«; pnniMMi aoak topn>^ 



nioio karaiog, inciovatioe, and L.^«_p ..^ 
dcrMMdiiig, tba iBd, ibsy alaoscdc 
to mate momy. pnnoca d ovato pa auL 
aad advMM die sttsua of Amenen €ol* 
rgioQpiwM^iawom* 
it said, is dial dio **;att0* modvea 
hm dno^oaiad.^ Rtesy AmehcM oO- 

oaia.dion!pan said, hwo not L 

die baacial htndi rarioM of U.S. 



Tfie itspoit 
tem tfw coOeaaa 
iwidiJepM. 



• nofa of pnth 

bmteodiodiojoisii 



. re- 
port **ead)e8a noetotioiioir of ovea the 

Gf tbdr caMacia lor dM 
One U.S. admnstniar repovt- 
ed diat atdMiili bta JapuMso padnar had 
beca wtftiRf to fbmct stat$of4hr art 
cmoopea, it bad tateo fisraver to m 
wai TCbeskota bocauie tlie pMiaar dite't 
see why one bastet waa seeded for €^ 



e Tbe cQ p tf ag t aiBvohrotnBnoatpivem^ 
aim smnuna m wtdcfa dm Amehcsi 
pemeia may operate UioeAKation pro» 
gnas wtyio die Japofnecoaimldit pwie 
strmcB. One U.S. adtrtitifiia for repoMd 
iltti be bod no oparBtmi bwepai Md tad to 
nefotiaieeadipyfvlmwYib t( 



a Hecaosc tbi? vcniurcx have up^raied 
wtih iHlIc ovcfMnhi, M»m€ aNiMTv have ow- 
ktmvd* The rvpi^ cued itite inMam:^ in 
wiyi:b a 4Wiwf\«y admmiMnrtur Mip- 
IHMd to coodtikt an oixrcdtUitiim revtew 
itf ibe iapMM brancb campm itf amither 
Amehcan lOMiiBlfoa. ITic sitoimmiratur 
itsed co^dMM tnfbraMioo dermd from 
ha mview to lAi^ o pnapam m Japitfi for 
Im own iiniversiiy. 

**Tbe new de^elopinetna is Japaii*U»S. 

G9Hy« fiwid* inediociftyf and eweUcnce 
dMoanpnwbisnclinaettiof*** dier^mt 



taw for yem 
pun omdving 
&d ttetaest 
they are 

typiody **kS9ohm 
cbanpfor U.S. 
ita ivport aaid* 



itetfttutiOM 

eichanee pn>* 
p ro feaio r i nd utidems. 
eita dtfSBiestt« Firu* 
by paitoen^ve thai 
ipaneae c^itat in ei- 
itfiirertnnal mottreca*'* 

ttan jort ffndim sfo* 
-we're 
msont* 
Gad S. 
of tte fopon*a two 




io bodi radoM. tbe w 
taveatiKtodwidwprradpt 
ty^^Kioiaflof ^poaUsva For 
^« tftanipca byt 
to 




ctttape.**lfa. 
AiitaaeM 




I pnbNe; it eeW. **tto inft 
latbai AMiieenodneation 

aUitcWeietota.'* 
A rtaife of catarea ia ai di 



of die pfoMa^ 

tuttk 



St 

diey wMirailMii No 
anm oaiatt in dta AoNitey 
team and 
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Ms. Peace Lena, 

severs) wcda « Japan 

U.S. Embw. K» ^ 
gOeiatei "Hun an 




MitonMiKatiy 

to 




■koM ai dw , . 



lift. EricM) 



H 

is loiai to 



U.S.-W 



level touucii oi i . or 
QiiiMorpracnm* 



Tew- 
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e» ia Japaa weftide the Mmneauui 
Statt UmwMiy System. Sto^hern 
lUiBcn Uiwway ^ C»t>s«mw. 
aad Teus A&M Uaivcmty. 

Tin bcaadi caapM W gf^ * 
under fer^pi^ arr^eaieoii. 

- rrciteU.S. 




Ml onMy iiiiiiiiMrt R>r 
iflSMC*. tiM npoft mU. «Kb • 

left's III ■■It* 

sets «m BMd to b«Mi( fv^^ 
ifldividials Hua a ri i B y. Tlw 

iMt itai tta l awn^ 

HevaBM Serrin tu iswyw* 

far 



WMta ika "ftewic" of asw 




TtevteUiivwiiiy. ^ 
of tte fcw taKk cw^MW ttot 
tai ted AaMfiBM ttadeais noa 
iht "hoM'* B tte Uofted 
Sii^-fto Ttffc y oui p—^optr- 
Had by ■ fcr^w* i i p w iw ooT' 

— - is 



deft 



nd «v«a a Srv 

M ooty s 




gnn M Teikyo Unw««y. wbi^ 



has ineiv>^ wiifc. 
of. or 



pOflMflt 

wilb foor 



tai iP h tbt limM 
tho i«poit Hdd. 1> 





two" of 
^dcnu » 
■'iaaUpi 

caBy BccCTMry r tbo wport 

Cepict of (opoi* 
for $4 cacb tnm ibt In 
litt ui t n i n ot 

809 Uniiod 
York. I00I7-3S». 



The 



May SO, 1990 



U«S. Campuses in Japan Losing Appea 

Language, Cultural Barriers 
Keep Enrollment Numbers Dour. 




JaiaMe faic^«a fisroUcd 

aa i f imiita ire tacui« an* 
iOfi ad cuinini tirnm 
)im ltd » a aoQcetftte 
, 01 uatresi la cht to. 



Thm Ni^itca campta os 
Siimhfra IHtnwt L'nivwtT 
opnod ict doofs co #51 Creili* 
ton m M«T l^. tnu oniy 

iiiLminnicn in>ci>i»AwteB 
is optncd becsuM ti «ii 
Snc U«S. umvcrns^ co bo m* 

VlCOd 10 JOPOB tiUDUfft 0 to* 

cil fUWiuucoL tirse 
nunbo oi dropoua wis c&e 
fubfOGi ol ft roctm BUfUttio 
vrclB. 

Aoooffto^i to 4 ipo^winoo 
for ite irhiwi j U K i m bsw 
rompiiia t d whtn ttmr diil* 
dno teltd iftcr oamnf die 



gm as dM Ni^ptft Gnpw. 
ind dio CRoana o< dio tu^ 

dlt)|XMK Tm wi 

hivotefL 79 <juil Bi ordtr oo 

md»Utmd: 

"ft ii cht fosleia' 
ctKMOi sf iter lificslo ttsBW 
hiTB ocdffind fnomfr Eiuf* 
.isti <o mam u » dii UsMd 




A smar iaadii ticssf dso 

ablf aooro tlw Ten d 
Es^^^ <s a Forafii Lob^ 
g^afOiTOEFU cxaa a or 
dtf to IM itdo 10 tmttr » 
ttK Bvw cn^xtt ta Cvboo* 
d^DL 

Tbt odttol atievB fn» 
studMi soom jdxifv 
^ bv btlow d» ctaaff irf 
500 to «md in tsaodoaorr 
coonn at N^n and pro* 
vHta F"f**ffk maiiucwv to 
tcadiiliim noct-tatav ficcb* 
m^HOlif SHXSiffBaxstodiexn 
dunsic latiuici« 

'""^jf lud 0^ scmcB n un* 
timUwbla in th« Cmtod 
Stna." Phani saaL '^ftd; 
ctott Japan. ' 

1a tte United States, soi* 
dtsa arc oreasca as adato 
and (Butt be get p o Bitb i o for 
Ihaw o aiws , ' he ia»i. *The 
pfoblam taced bv Japaacoo 
a&teta wbo go CO d» Una* 
€d Statcf m t&a diitamce 
with 




A fuab of mcmtt «ta 
br taial fomiBBanta 
Japan a^ur tbo 
oitteU.S^' 

to PfTh 

Trado EaipantKHi. 
vaa LiitPirart bf Cod* 
ai^ i^aatao Diet 

jn m Ma nr ol 

ttolacal GMi piaaaod fio tn* 
viioAinancaa tsBvcnsocfl to 



i^fRibisv (be local ecmi^ 
mr and im ano oaf imtn»* 

WMio masf amvernxxes 
fiaead pmbtama m ob2finaxf 
adadiiaca fioancsl ^acksxa 
tan cba oGleiL aa laaat 14 



iPRV oBSttn CO ha 
tbov ofntenl ew^mi 
^MOw 81a JiMwa kn^ 
a« oKmiaa co opaa o 




wbtaMarioiloR 

OldM 



repQR 
<m tbiir 



aart]f Jon* 
I'afiodK 
lor 



Aiuaiikv CD LaB& tr 
cbo Japaaaaa canpi 
cotdd CMC bo 
tho 




cbo aasiT 
tbcy brid back a ntiad^ 
Japneao mi i ei ua Iran 
cecKbng as tba ttts ic«e 
to tnoafflesrai Eai 
abiMtf «^ backlaib tbac < 
noc tro n tta aca demi t 
seiwa. bodpons tiicff r 
era* 

Otbar teacberv 
araacBddiacj 
ai^if fori 
TToas aad paf feeo o( 
cbaansOioaaBdMba 




Nana ^Hrrhima f* 
eoueaooaal latouiaw 
cer ac tb« Japaa*l 
Susaa EdacBDooal Co 
stoB. fcda BBKb oi ibf 
lea anaoabtwai^ 
dencaadiBf on dit 
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Rrincipl«sa of Oooci Practice in 
Overseas i nternatiooai Education Rrogr« 
for ISIon — U . S . Nationals 

Rational Institutional Accrediting Bodies 
Council on Pestsacondary Accrediution 

Fvbnimry, 1990 



Prefaca 

iateatiiatt 
stiateo. 



xoMitiii tana i)( OiBit m ^ndaaiuiy tatiBX^ sasc^ ts tti fiUnisi psi^ mvtti ii nrani 



PWNaPLES OFGOOt rRACTlCE 



Institutional Mission 

1. Til irtituQ wi I vpu B nral i iSi 
U.]atBam Man warn m mm 
nl nilRS iVffKii Ndii. ittQM. tn 

L Of tai9. liMii l fiilW i ui {Bmof 
M i( til Si ianafla alHnii at 
RiidMiiii( tti namam mm B 
tti iatttlM flmi naaiui 



Authorizstion 

3. Tte IMnuM m» tai mmi til 
mmM iianii iasaonl ayimttL 
ladiivaactfiiipiniiiM. 



i QiUtMtBrin 
MMi brill 



1 Oite 



Instructional Program 

Mil 0 ft! M kr itt nawMi mm 
7. m MM i( tti tnnuM iteiflMi 



til 



ittliU. 
tcmwitti 



^ mnpsmMi fQpndn tii 

tantanffnil If tti U iBtttBtRk 
19. tti raitei aiai i;llii«iir li tti 
atnMM asBa ii lotatai Hi 



midii ai iifnfna imiiai Gi tto 
9t8n i( til kst 0007. 

Rasmo-CM 

tti aaini K li^Mi Arioi 
bdttki&ritil 



Qnta, ai Idanto Hi pnMH 
natiaipvteitUiailm 



IS. Til tt& jatttttia fai liaaflnfii itt 
QaattcaKtv B aivmi tti 

Itani mpR if Oi 01 asfa. 
raaof ■ Bi iHHHBiiii fRfna a 
uKWfMitii im Ga R^tiv baifHtsf im 



AdffliAsions and Raeerds 

li imwaaai laiati ittM tkmk wt 

'HAM Ml 

ail 



IL Tdi II Uffitin uniM faM iw 
:aiilutetfiMaBiiai 



IL AiliiMaiifaiattiMMtttti 
ili mni u* nnpia< a matt «f 

17. Ailedi^HnilaaMieililiaiaiii 

cat itfMiBii mm M ^fHoMi b 

^ mvBi at tti u iMuakL 

IL IteaLiBOBaaiiiititatfldilMmi 
ifioMisititaiaiiittl 



II Qi OU ttan^ M neat iaai If 
IL iattttai Mmi tti iadttM 
m^ka b UafiMv ^ a ttni^ 
am aMi tti mtti ami b Bi 

Students 

zi niu 'V mi^mtkayi 
iBttt^-^^tw ^ifftfa I lufiattii 
tftKWM t &f saaai iwdawa. 
esattMK lid at aan Hi laa &> 
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Controi and Administration 




til U lllTfTlTH 

!i Til U iflttlta tndf III nfiMf 
rvflm Id M tH laS ttMttii lift 



EthtM and Putrtte Oia^oiura 

a ftiBliBtttttiQiimiiiiiti 
iQMniwiifiiil 



«aa«|iCIWi«flipiiii^tti« 
a. ^ummkmumm 



3L TteUtaOdaMnitlitifU. 

M ti MndMl PPM. lit nil 

iill«pi<ttiniillhtfiM» 

iil««a|iMittllittw 



Contractual Arran^amwits 



31 Til tana iVKiBaariniiiBdHKtti 
BlfBdOtticMBriiitil 
ffipaiMfMivitti 



3i mutattttaHaiaHtMaiMci 

IMVttlicmiMplifliiti 

& ni «Mnt dwtf nw III 

jsUeda aiB Md iti pM «a 




CnnM a lattaaai i( Site item In fi^M iaRttln it SeMi ai 

caaalM a V««la^ Tkte^ ai Gmv MtiiiHi 

Q«M a WWai If fillv Gfaaii^ Ml M iHMta Ciflpi al SM 

GaaiPi a OrikfB, imlM aaoda SM ai (Mp 

CaPiM a Crikpt SaiPi MaMP il Cttp ai Mali 

CpaPP a (kaadai IMP Itftdflaik SaPn PRida i( (ttpi ori SMi 

ACBittiii fpapi ttr Qaaav al Jap firilpi MP PP«P ScPta aii Cf^ 
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A l_istir»g of U.S. Institutions of 
Mighior Education in Japan 

Coufwil on PostMcandvy Accr«<liUUon 
Washings, D.C. 

Oetotwr, 1990 

Aceni^tatien a a syBtwn for r ftcofniZBig Mhieafonal instiuttioro and pratesfti^ 
vMtti ttioaa institutions for a of patformanca, intagrity and ^laiity which antittas ttmn to tha 
confkianea of tha aducation^ conunwity and tha piMo thay tanra. in t)ia Urrited Stttea thia 
raco^tition ia axtw^ad ttvough nongovammanttf , v^unttty ina^hittonal or profasai«i^ araraditing 
bodiaa*. Thasa groups astabitoh eritaria tar accra^ation, arranga sita visits, a^nhiala theaa 
institutions and prof assionai programs wtwh daso-a accraditad status, and pubiicty daaignM ttioaa 
which maatthair cntaria. 

Afflariean educatran programs for Japanasa nation^ are curran»ty found in thraa forms in Japan: 

1 - Branch Cdmpuaea give academic credit toward a dagraa and are conatdarid branches of 
ni^tw aducauon institutions iocatad in tha United States, it is tha institution in ttia Unilad 
Stales which is accredited; tiia branch is not separate accratftad. Tha ae^ratft^ion of tha 
U.S. baaed insti&iiion is extant to tha ^mteh whan tha biwt^ tw, been awMaiy 
raviawad and tha aeeradmng body has detarmlnad that aducationat quality aiists at tha 
br»i^. 

2. Laf^u«0aAioframeanbafotmdafUierwtt}^^offtfii^ofabranehcanipt»«'inafra«> 
standing program which is not combined witti a dagraa-^mting tetstitutien. In aithar ease, 
language programs ganaraUy do not carry acad«nie eradt, tiitfafora do not lead toward an 
academic degree. As a reautt, theaa ^^rama era not rtviawed separataiy by aceradilbig 
bodies (as are the branchea) and are therefore simply considered an offering of the 
accredited U.S. based institution. 

3 . fram-Standtng Programs include the graduate programs off art ^ . > • S . institutions, era not 
saparataty reviewed, and are considared as simply an offering cr accredtad U.S. baaed 
instiUAiens. 



A. list of Institutions Ooeratmo in Jaoan 

Tha list which foUowa appears in chart form and organizaa tha U.S. Institutiona into eatageriaa: 
{ 1 ) Branch eampusea of U .S. institutions; (2) Languaga Programa; (3) Free-Standing Programs; 
(4) Planned Programs; and (5) Ott^ars. 

On the left of ^e chart appears: 

( 1 ) The name and locetiond) of educational programa in Japan; and 

(2) Tha names and addresses of tha sponsoring U.S. institution(s). 

On the rigfn of the chart is re^rtad the currant statiia of ma pro-am ^ reported by tiie regional 
accrediting bodies of tiie Councti on Postsacondary Aeu'adtation. 



' Spect^ixed accrediting bodies (for professional areas such as lavi', engineering, medic^, etc.) 
currentiy do not have acere^g activities in Japan. 
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B. Uat of insmutiona Plannin g Future Acthritiga tn Japan ^ .w. ,-„««ii»i«n 

bodiaa of intmuUona which are planning futura acovrtia* m Japan, u is "•"'^•1"^"™."^ 
iruJnptata aamara ara savaral atWWonalinsitoitHwa «r« conaKlanng thiaoptwn buthav. 
notyal formally notifiad ihair raaoaetiva accre^ting be^» 

C. Prinrintaa of Goo«^ Pr»«=tie« .n Qvar — n .n«>m,tionat rriucatipn Progr^nia for N«^,^, 
Nrtionaia 

Tha ragionat inaiit»H»onai accr a<titing boifita «toptad a aat of •J^^^ 

branch eampuaaa of accradttad U.S. inttihrttona conaiatant with tha accre<»iting standarda of 

each ragion. Thaaa Principlaa app«af fodowmg tha listi. 



Any general inquinea relateo to iha Hating ahoutd be referred to: 

Council on Poataaeondary Accreditation 
One Oupont C^, N.W., SuHe 308 
Waahtngtn^, O.C. 20036 
Faau 1202)331-9671 



Sp«aflcinquiriearalatedtothe«atingahoutdbarefafradtotha«ppropfiataragi^ 
COPA ffeeogmntf Ragionmt Institutianml Aecrmtiitmg Bodma 

Commiaaion on Higher Educati*m/MWdla States Aasocwton «' 

3824 MarHet Street, PhUadalphia. Pannaylvarea 19104, fax (21 81 "2-S960 

Conumaaicn on Inatitutiona of Higher Educatiw or Commiasioo on Vocattonal, Technical, carwr 

Inatitutiona/New England Asaocirtten of Sch«^ and CoUagw ^,™a f«iB 171729-0924 
lha Sanborn House, 1 5 High Street, Wbichestar, Maaawtuiadtts 10890 ® ^J^I sSo^ 

Conrnnaakm on inatitutiona of Higher Education/North C««rt» 

1 59 North Oaarbom Street, ClUeago, llUnob 80801 , fax (31 2) 283-7*62 

ConwwaaiononCoUegea/Naf«waatAaaociationofSchooia«ndColtogea 

3700-8 Univerarty Way, N.E., Seattle, Washington 981 05 -^^A-™-*kin 
ConimiaaiononCollefli«orComfi«iaakmooOca«^^ 

.'of CoUagaaandSchoda ,.«^»««o_«Maa 
1 886 South^n Lane. Decatur, Georgia 30033-4097, tec (404) 32M898 
Aeeradidng Commiaaion for Commui^ & Junior CoUagaa/Wa««n AasooHion of Schooia am 

P. O. Box 70, 9053 Soqu4» Orive, Aptoa, Califomia 96003, f»J>*OB) J^^^,-,^^ 
AccraditingO»mmisaionforSeniorCottagea*Uni»eraitleaCoUeges/W«tefnAsaociatlo^ 

P*o!bm 9990, Miya College, Oakland, CaUfomia 9481 3-0990, fax (41 S) 832-8361 
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United Stmes Mig»-ier Scluoation Institution* 

Operating In Japan 
Coiancil on Poatsoconciarv Aecreaitation 

• As of October, 1990 
Branchi Oampusea of U.S. Institutions 




Japm NaiM and Address 
etU.S.Iratitutim 



AcersdtedStitus as ffapdrtad^jllMi: 



Awrican Univfgitv Laaot^it - Jaoan Camcum 
{H«ide)b«rg CoHage) 
Nt«M 1 1 BuB^ng 
2-3-4, Shin Yokotuma 

Kohohu-ku, Yokohama City, Kanagawa Praf. 222 
046-474-0707 

U.S.: Haidaibarg CoUago, Tiffin, Ohio 44883 



Tha North Cantral Association raports that 
Heidaibfq Colteea (Tiffin. Ohto)ise«rrsnttyalthis 
aMrass m Kana^awa Prafaeturs. (Prior to 
Haid^urg, Coiumbia CoOaga was atthto at;drasa.) 
Thapi^nmb&tchidadtothaa ccfad l la UHwof 
H^dtlburg Coilaga ^ tha Commissien on instHutions 
of Highv Edueatton oftha Nofth C«iint AMOGiatlon. 



4-7-7, Kohagura, Naha City, Okinawa 900 
0988-33-3013 

U.S.: Cantrat Taxas CoOaga 

P. O. Bos 1 800, Kiiiaan, TX 76540-9990 
Tai: 81 7-526-1 211 



Branch is intiudad in ttia arora^tton of CMal 
Taxn C^aga by tha Conm^sion «i 
Coilagas/Setitham Assodatton of CoBaf^ A 
Schools 



Thg City Univefattv of N#w Y«rt. <n>rH.^ h. Lehman 
Coilaga) 

2-3-46, Midorii, Azaminami-ku 
Hiroshima Citjr, Hiroshima Pref. 731-01 
082-870-0070 

U.S.: Hartoart H. Uahman CcOaga 

Badfdrd Park Bouiavard, Wast Bronx, ^ff 
10468 



The Commission on t-iighw Education of tha Middia 
Statas Association raporM that HartMrt Lahmm 
Coiiaga of tha City Untvarsity of Naw York opaiwd its 
branch c«mpus Aisnl, 1 990. 



OainlAktsukiBldg. 
No. 60, Bsshitacho, 

Shiniuku-ku 162 
03-5273-0521 



Japan 

2-3-7, Bdai 
Koto-ku, Tokyo 
13503-820-4781 



Tha branehas ara ifwhidad In ttw 1 
MoKM^raa CoUaga by tha Canunb^ on 
Imtibjttots of Highar Edi^t^ of ttw North Cantrat 
Associate at ma frasfiman yasr craditlavtL 



U.S.; McKandraa Collage, Labanon, IL 62254 
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^^ftt^ univrai^ of New Yof H. Jaoan 
SuHivan Cowniy Community Coll«ge 
at 9-2. S*ng»-^o»««»-'»^'^' 
»mi2u-9un, Toyama Pref . 939-03 
0766-55-3737 



B ranch Camouae * » S- malitutiona. continued 

' Th«CommiaaiononHigharEducaU<^oMh.J;^ 
f^ltmm Aiaociation of Cottagaa and Schoc^ rwwta 

of ir sS County Community CoUago, and ^ 
ba viaittd in tho Spring, 1991. 



U.S,: Suttiwan County Community Coiiega 

Coliaga Road, Loch Sheioraha. NY 1 2759 



TfmtAu Untvaraitv 
Japan 

1-19-7, Kanuechiai 
Shmjuku, Tokyo 161 
03-387-*141 



Tampta Univefajty 

J^pfn. OaaKa 

Kyowa Nakanosnima BIdg. 

1 -*-7, Niahi Tenma, Kita-Ku 

OaaKaeity, OaakaSSO 

08-381-6667 



U.S.: Templa Univaraity, Philadaiphia, PA 19722 

Takya Amafica n qqmmunitv CoMaoa ILoa Angaiaa 
CityCottaga) 

1 -53-1 , Yoyogi. SWbuya-hu, Tokyo 1 5 1 
03-375-2346 

U.S.: Uos Augalaa Community CoHega Diatiict 

855 North Varmonl Avanue . Los AngaJaa, CA 
90029- '-i: 213-666-4.298 

Weat Che^t^r Univaf ait v of Japan 

3-29. 1 -cnoma, Nagahama 

Chuo-ku, FukuokaCity, Fukuoka Pret. 810 

092-284-2773 

U.S.: Waat Chaatar Univararty, Wast Chaatar, PA 
19383 



J^S^rN^SffitfrMTakaio. KiUkanbara-gun, 
Niigata 959-26 0254-43-6202 

U.S.: Southwi lUinoia Univarsity 
Cart)ondaia, Illinois 62901 



Tha Comm«aidn on Highar Ed»«»«i«««J^ 
tH>i T«neia Univararty Japan (in Tokyo «w oauaai » 
in Philadalphia. (Svaiuatad Sprmg. 1 9891 



Loa An«aJaa mS^^t'^^J^iyJl^Jiii^ 

CoUagaa. A art* wi» to thatr Tokyo brw«h Ja 
aehadutad to taka piac* in 1 99 1 . 



Thia program .s includad in tha «ccraditadacop« of 
W^Ch^tar Uni^«y Of Fenn^^^ 
Conmaion on liwuiutiona of H»gH«r Mmowb« w 
SnSSa Slataa Aaaociation and v<.3lb«viail«ilntha 

Spring, 1991. 



Thia two-vw braiwh campua la inctad^ «w 

I^SSSot of Southam liHnoia Uni««5^5l?*. 
^ilSSTonSonaof Highar 

the North Cantrai Aaaocialion. 



1 <*» 
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Branch Camouftss of U.S. In^itutions. continued 


Te^MAaiMUnivortrtv 


Thia branch campus is included in the accreditation 
of Texas A & M by the Commission on Cdlegaa of tiie 
Souuiern Association of Colleges and Schools and 

witi be visited in i991. 


Tajlaa a & M UfifMfftttv in Konvama 

f wB Wl If 9f II > Wl 1 T ^1 • IS 


Miy«9ino 8Mg 2F 
1*16, Asahi 2-chome 
KoriyaiTOcity, Fuhushima Pref. 963 
T«i.: 0249*39-SS6fi 

U.S.: TuM A & M University 

CoHma StatUsn. Tmu 77843 


PhHlloa Univorsitv Jaoan 


Thia branch is included in the aeere^tatian of Phillip! 
University by the Commission on Iratilutiona of 
Higher Education of the North Central Aaaootation. 


KyetoaaN Camous Uit Ci^npua 


2- 1 9-28, Shigino Nish) 1 Hanapaiiu 
Joto-Ku, Osaka City S36 Uji.Uiiaty 
Q6-969-€123 Kyoto 6 11 

U.S.: PtiiUipa Univarsity 

ErM. Okiatioma 73701 


Univerartv of Rio Grand* Jaoan 


Thiapro{p«m hsa bem approved to offww year, 
36 hour frashman progiam by ttte Conmiaaion on 
Institutiens of Higher Education of the North Centra 
Association. 


1-13-15 ChMlori 2-4-33 TomeoKa 
Ota-ku, Tokyo 1 46 Miya^no-Ku 
Tal.:03-5700-O6S6 Sandai-Sht, Japan 980 
Fax: 03-5700-0203 T«i.: 022-257-S 1 S 1 

Fax:022-257-5155 

U.S.: Univarsity of Rio Grande 
Rio Qranda. Ohio 45674 


Univaraitv Svstam of Minnesota 


Opened in Akita Prafaetura, May1990wimth«prk 
approval of the Commicaion on Inslituttona of Right 
Educatton of the North Central A»'sMen. It ahou. 
ba notad ttiat baeauaa Univar^Syatan of 
(yHfWMota ia not an aeeradKabia aniSy. ^ St Clot 
Stata UnivaraityvyiH appear on Hstingt aama 
aetH'aditabIa entity. 


1 93-2 Okutsubakidai, Yuuwamacni, Akita Pref. 
(010-12) 

Tel.: 01 88-80-3000, Fax: 01 88-86-3400 

U.S.: St. Ooud Stata University 
St. Ctoud, Minnesota 5630 1 




I 



Branch Campuses 

t^ameoka Ufban Cultura t Devatoowant. Ltd. (KUD> 
Qktahama 5t »^^ Univaraitv <OSU) Kveto 



,.itc i»««ittniang^ continual 



QSU-Kvoto Offiea : 



1 9- 1 Tansuji Oiwaka-cho 
KamaoHa, Kyoto 621 
Tal: 07712-2-7751. 
4-6180 



KUD Ottice: 
1 -2 NaHahau 
Yaau-fflTChi 
Kamaoka, Kyoto 621 
Tal: 07712-2—7750 



U.S.:OhWwmaSI«taUiw«»ity 

1 07 WWtahurrt, StflJwatar, OWafwma 74078- 

0999 



Coneofdla Cotl«aa Japan 
Kubo ButMing 7F 

2-9, Yoyo«i, initJuya-Ku, Tokyc 1 5 1 
0r.-320-4^'n 

U.S.: Concorciia CoiS'a9a 

281 1 , ME Hc^" w Stf^at, f»orflanti 



or 97211 



Oklahoma StataUnivaraity is accraditad by tha 

Uia North Cantral Association ^•^^^J^^. 
ptfmission to tha Univanrty to conduct « »aiig«»9d 
proaw «tlh« honw campus In Staivrttor, 

Oklahoma, foUo¥»ad by i non-dav»«. ^^"^ 
SS;^two.ya«r gononil educttoi SaaS^ 

program at tha Kyoto sita. 



Northwast Associaton indudad In tha •awo . 

buamMS and nwnasamant ditfinfl tha — cwyy 
,1^ w 6n9Usha.aS.««»;dUn^^ 

BA dtflraa to ba cemiHal*^ an w «i 

yaarTat tha campus intha U.S.) A sita a«lu«llonvl8tt 

;^schaAitad tor Spring, 1992. 
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1 ^ 

1 Japan Namo ami Address 
1 ofU.S, InstiUition 


Programs 

i 

AccraditedStatua as Repofted by th« : • 
Re^nallratitutkNntiAccra^ll^ Bodiaax: 


AdzcmaSUtaUniyar^ 

ALCH JaMfi Study Cantv fALCP«Am*r i < 
Cultoa Prog) • 

Offlca: n^fviMitM* 

waffipusi 

«-1 -1 2, Owadm-cho Saotor.* Bldo, 4F 

2-37-8. Stnd«g«y« 
Tokyo 192 Shibuya-hu, Tokyo 
0428-48-5011 03470^711 

U.S.: Arizona SUt« Univeraity 
T«mp«, AZ 88287-0705 


^inna State Unhrwsi^ is aeeretitad by ttta 
Commission on Institutiens of Highar ^uealienor 
the North Cwtfrat Assoeuition. Languid programs 
do net cany oiiiaga credit but «a Mfi^darvd a pv 
of the overail aeademie program of the aeeradtad 
university. 


ISlSmitiffiiMCuttural Aa«ada^on of J.p«» fv, i ^ 


The Accre^tbtg Conmission for Sanior CoUagas ar 


3g-», S«kura9«oka-inachi 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 1 50 
03-48304633 

U.S.: Caiifomia State Univorsiiy 

18111 Nordhoff Straat, Northridga, CA 91 330 


Universities of the WestMvi AsaodMion rapo«t» thv 
Cafifomia SUta Ui^ersity. Northridge is offaring 

language caursM t}tfou0> this s^MoL Catttomte 
State Univeraity, Northridga is accradted. Langua^ 

proprams not carry coUaga eredft but ara 

eonsidared a pan of the ov«ait pro-am of the 
accradHed community. 


gdmondaCoBwminitv CQii«q« - ^-rmn 
sunaiuno Shin Nagata 2 7 
4-3-5, Ohaahimachi, Nagata-ku 
Koba City, Hyogo Pref. 653 
078-831-0860 

U.S.: Edmonds Community College ^ 

200 88th Avenue, Wett Lynnvwod, WA 98036 


Edmonds Commtjnity Collage ta aeered^ by the 
Convmsston on CoUeges of the Northwest 
Asso«ation. Langua9:s -qrafflsdonoteany 
ecegecred^butarec. ^erad a part of the over 
aadmtie program of the accredits univarsily. 


Communifai c«ii^ m Kura.hih) 


Mount Community Coteqajaaccraditad by tl 
Conmis^ on Cottages of tha Northwest 
Association. l.anguaga programs do not cany 
eoHega credit. 


NailiaiDa8^adg.37 ' 
1-100, Kojimaekimae 
KurashiM aty, OHayama Pre. 7 1 1 
0864-72-7770 

U.S.: Mount Hood Community College 

26000 SE Stan Street, Gresham, OH 97030 



5 

ISO 



Uni|«d States international Umvar^itv 



■anguaqa Proyama. conitnued 



Taiaai Sldg 1 F 
1-3-4,0«iaki, 
Shin«5awa-hy, Tokyo 1 4 1 
03-491-3601 



Qaaka Camp us 
1-5-5. Nooa-cfto 
Kishiwada City, Osaka 396 



U.S.: UnitadSteta»im»nationaiUnwtf*ity 

1 0485 Pemarado Road, San Oiago, OA 92 1 3 1 



The Unhrarai tv of Navda , R»«^ 

intwnatmal Oiviaion Japan 

Izumi-Hamamatav-cho BIdg 7F 

1-2-3, Hamamtau, cho, Minaio-ku, Tokvo 1 0S 

03-4S9-5SS1 

U,S: Univarsity of Navaaa-R«no, Rano, Nevada 
986S7 



Japan 

Eaq^ Unguaga tnatitute 
J^an Program 

2- 6-1 2, Fuiimi, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo 

03- 238-0631 

U.S.: Univaraity of Pittaburgh, Pfttsburgh, PA 1 5260 



Tha Accrediting Commission for Swiior Collagaa and 
Untvarsitias of tha Westam Assoctation of Sehoote 
and CoHagas rapM ttiat tha Unitad Sta^ 
Intama^al Unhwaity hi San Oiago, Ctfifomia, is «i 
'ahow-cauaa*, a sibiatton ao aanoua thatfiia 
inatitution mtat show tha aocra<^tkig body why it 

alieuid not loaa ita accraditation. A daeiaion %Ml ba 
announcad by tha accradh^g body March, 1991. 

Tha pro^wns in Jwan ara non-era^ lanf^iaga 
prcgraws. 



Graan Rhrar CoUaoa Kun. .m. 

I200.:(fimada-Maehi 
KanumaC^y 

To^iigi Prafactura 
0289(64)2411 

U.S4 Qraan RhparCommunity CoUaga 
1 2401 Southaast 300 20th SI 
Auburn, WA 98002 
(206)833-9111 



Univaraitv of Waat Rorid« - k^ >.^ 
Tat.: (078) 381-7881 — 
Fa«:(07a) 381-8305 

U.S.: 1 1 000 Univaraity Parkway 
''•nfcacola, FL 325 1 4-5750 
T«J.: 1 -904-474-2930 



The Univaniity of Navada/Rano is aeera«Mad by tfw 
Cofmniaswn on CoUagaa of ^a Northwast 
Aaaociation. Lanugo programa do not carry 

eoUaga eradit but ara conaidarad a part of tha ovaraN 
acadamie program of tha aeeraditad univarsity. 



Tha University of Pittaburgh is aeeraditad by tha 
Commission on Institutions of Highar Education of 
tha Middla Statas Aasoeiation. Languaga programa 
do not cany eoHaga credit but ara a pan of tha ovaral 
teadamie program of tha aeeraditad univarsity. 



GraaaRivar Community CoUaga is aeiMiM bylha 
Commiaaton on Coflagaa of tha fifwimvaar 
Asaodatien, Languag* programa do-not cany 
ceUaga cradit but art part of ma ovai aH acadan^ 
program of tha aeo-aditad eoltaga. 



Univarsity of Wast Florida w accreted by tha 
Commission on Collages of tha Southern Asaoaation 
of CoUagaa and Schools. Languaga programa do n^ 
carry coilega credit but ara part of tha ovaraH 
academic program of tha aeeraditad urawsity. 



S 
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LanguaOT Proyanw. contwuatf 



CUv Unhffsrtv Japan 
9-Jodori 7-Choiiw 
M1Q1 3-00 
AsaMkawa Hokkaido 
Fav 011-81-109241718 

U.S :CRyUni«iriily 

leeoi NorthnvAvunua 
BaUtviio,\MA 90008 



Tht ConmBa«(m on CofiagM of tha Nortttwaat- 
Association raports that dty Univarstty InUmda to 
apply for a 'autetantiva ehanga' In ila wcfvditing 
aeopa to inett^ tha program in HoMcaWo. If ttw 
Uniraraity applias ttb action can takan by tha 
Northwaat Commiaaion In Daeanibar, 1 990. 



1 
t 



' 1S2 



Rre«s— Standing PrG^raLmsk 



[. Japan Nmm andAdf^MS 
{/: otU.Silnstilution 


: Aecradiliad^l^usaaRapoffiadliytt^^^ 




1 Boston UnhwraitvQr«<ttMt« School of M«n«a«n«iLit 


Beaton Ui^araity ia aeera^kad by ttia CommiMioii 
on tiiatttiifioiia of Hi^w Sdiiectim of tto Naw 
fogtand AaaociaHon of Schoota and Cotlagaa. Tho 
|M9gr»n at Sanyo b^idadbittiaovar^aoi^fite ' 
program of tha aceradHad univarsity. 


1 Saiwo 

1 Stttyo Boctric 

1 Sanyo EA»attm Training C«ntw 
1 21-1 clmiMi,Aoyaina«dai,Tanimi-hu 
1 Koba City, Hyogo Prof. 88S 
1 078-753-1181 

1 U.S.: Boston Uniwsity Qraduatt School of 
1 Managantant 

I 685 Commomvoalth Ava., Boston, MA 0221 5 
1 


1 Taachar»CollaoaCoUimt»iaUnivafsjtvMAProorant 
1 SimidAeadmiy 

1 Kowa BWg., No. 9, 1 -8-1 0, Akasaka Minato-ku, 
1 Tokyo 107 
1 03-592-9841 

I U.S.: ColuinewUniMrtity 

1 TeaehnfB Ctii«g« CoHimbia Univtf^ty MA 

1 Program 

1 N«wYerk, NY 10027 


This proywn m mctudad in tha aoeradilation of 
Taaniara CwMga a? cotununa wnwafany oy ino 
CmmHsaion on Hi^Mf Education of the Mddia 
Stataa Aaaooiation of Coiiagaa and Sdwote. 


1 Gra^^MMSctioiHof Inttrnaticm^ManftOOTwrn 
1 IntvrwtonalUnh^ftityof «iapan 

1 U.S.: Amos Tuck School of BusmMs 

1 Oartmcutti CoUoga 

1 Hanovor, Now Hampahtra 03755 


Thb propwn « ^ ^* "c^*^^**^ ®' 
Dartmouth Coiiaga by tha Commission onlnstitutona 

of Highar EAieatton of tha Now England Aaaodation 
of SehMis CeUagas. 



s 
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U.S. Institutions Planning Ruitujr« /Vctlvitl«» in «Japan 







Unhwrsjtv of Maryland's Qraduata School in 








e/o KokuMJ Buftinma Instttutt 
Japan Fmgnttfi 

2«-6-1 2, Fti^i, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 1 02 
03*238*0531 




This Univafsity Of ovKf^^s soecial ciassas for some 
Japan«9« cofffpantas. 




U.S.: Univaraity of Maryland Univarsity CoUaga 
Univarsity Bivd at Adaiphi Road, CoUaga Park 
MO 20742 






^— — — ■■ 


U.S.; UnivaraiiyAvmua 
Troy, AL 36082 




MiaaiaaisDi SUrta Univaraitv 




U.S.: Miaaisaippi Stata Univarsity 
P. O. Drawaf P 

Mlaaiaanrpi Stata, Miaaisaippi 39762 




Univaraitv of Taxas 




U.S.: Uniwsily of Taxas at Austin 
Auatin, Taxas 78702 




Faahicm Institirta of Tachnoioov 




Ruliitu laiand 




U.S.: Fashkm I'nstHuta of Taehnology 

227 W. 27th Straat, Uvm Yorti, Naw Yori< 
10001 





9 
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U.S. ln»ntutteii»Pt 



iPutti«AethBtiwiaJ«t! 



PQothiaCoU»q< 
OMkaYMCACoH«g« 
Osaka, Japan 

U.S.:FoothaiCoUaga 

12346 5 Mama Road 

Lot Attoa HBls, Califomta 94022 
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Other 



r" 





Tokw lntfn«tton«t Co««<mi (WMhinaton. D.C. 
Incorooratjon) 

2- 2*1 0 Sarygmku-Cho 
Chiyoda-ky Tokyo 1 0 1 

03- 295-8961 




Thora ani twro Tokyo kitwnatioiMl CoteQM in Jmn, 
this on* an Anmieafl intiitutien, ifiearpor^ad in 
W«9hmi}ton, O.C. with transfer agrMmona wHh U.S 
institutions, EurokaC^tagaandS^llaPadfie 
UnWsity. Baeauao Tokyo IntamationalCo^a la 
ast^ii^ad «^ in Japan, it emnotapp^ tar 
accr*<iitation by any U.S. rational instituttwial 
ac^ad^btfl iMdy unti floansura is 9»lad In lha U.S 
tt ia undmtood Mtha appiieation tar atieh 
Bcanaiaata in pregraaa. (it should ba n otad t hat t hi a 
stalMnant in no way apaaka to tha Ceg ag a* a taval of 
adueatienal qu8%4 Nota ttwt tha Mcond Tokyo 
intamational CoUaga is a Japanastfiunior eoHaga 
ineorne-Mad in Tokyo. 
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RoffMa*a CofMtnt Ommk tai^lleMtons for CwtMeatlon 
ana mssnrm iwcnsr PivpciCaCNi 
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Office Memorandum • Georgetown university 



»Mcr. Optimal Class Siie 



This is the final report of the CooBittee on OptiatuB Class 
Size. 

The Couittee has recoasended, for different types of class, 
a oiniaua, an optima and a aaximua nunber of students; these 
numbers are given in Appendix I in that order, and without further 
elucidation. 

There was a clear sense in both the aeabers of the Connittee 
and in the Faculty cements that a rigid interpretation of these 
figures is not practicable, and that it aay prove advisable on 
occasion either to have a class which is sasller than the ainiaua 
or a class which is larger than the aaximia. Apart froa this, the 
Coaaittee recoaaends that courses which habitually fail to aeet 
the ainiaua requireaent should be phased out according to tbe 
pattern outlined in Appendix II; that courses which consistently 
exceed the aaxiaua are to be divided into more sections; thm aaxi- 
nuB nuaber has always been set to be at least twice the ainimia 
number. 



Or. James Alatis 



OAii: Noveaber 21, 1977 



FaoM: Dr. R. Ross Macdonald ^t?>V^'^ 
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Aooendix I 












LANGUAGES 


Less 








Undersraduate Courses 


Coanonly 
Taught 


Costtonly 
Tausht 








B^flianinti Intensive 


10-15-18 


8-8-12 or 16 


6-8 


-12 




Intexmediate Intensive 


10-15-18 


6-8-12 


10- 


12- 


15 


Advanced Intensive 


10-15-18 


6-8-12 


10- 


IS- 


20 


Literature and Style 


10-15-20 




10- 


IS- 


18 


Survey of Literature 


10-15-20 










Culture 


8-15-20 


5-15-20 


10- 


18- 


20 


Other Literature Courses 8-12-18 










College and SFS (all ^ 

• levels) 10-13-20 











Graduate Courses 

Graduate Courses Open , ^ 

to Undergraduates 10-20-30 7-15-20 

Graduate Courses for 
Graduate Students Only 5-15-25 3-5-7 

Graduate Seainars 3-5-7 3-5-7 

INTERPRETATION AND TRANSLATION 

The courses in interprets tion and translation have characteris- 
tics which make thea rather different fro. "^"",!f;?™ 
at the university. In particular, there is a coati^S^J^PISJi** 
as to the degree of hoiogeneity in preparation 
aaong the students of each course. An i^istence on greater hoao 
geneity would ref-lt in the adnlssion of fewer s^^^^J^^'^' 
consequently, less incoae. An acceptance of "S^^SS^if 
of students will result in less hoaogeneous, and thereiore, ii 
they are to be effective, snaller classes. 

Hoaogeneous Classes 8-12-15 

Present Systea 3-5-8 



I bit 



I 



I 
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LINGUISTICS 

Undergraduate Courses 

Introduction to Language 30-40-60 

Other Courses 10-20-30 

Graduate Courses 

Required Courses 10-25-50 

General Introductory Courses and 

Graduate Courses Open to Undergraduates 10-25-40 

Graduate Courses for Graduate Students Only 5-20-25 

Graduate Seainars, Courses in Field Methods, 

and Phonology with Laboratory Work 3-5-7 
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Appendix II 



^ fmwmT than the oiniaua numbar of 

time. 

after a ti» change, either J* ^"JSir. In order to avoid 

courses or it «iU be "Sifl^^i^lJi/clSiSrhecone seminars, 
a situation where ^^^flK'SS Si Si^Sr seminars which can 
there will be a .iSi^.^!-,^ ^Sne%e.ester; if there is 

be offered in any one department in a^ -iven in the two semes- 
need for more seminars orerall than J^J^JJ^^Iu be given on a 
ters of the academic year, then the seminars wj.* 
rotating basis in successive years. 

courses which are f-^l^f ^.J^Jhl^t SroSJo^Sni't? 
sufficiently frequently iu^^iSriod of their giaduate 

take them without unduly P^i^'^jiSf^^S*-?!;;; which continues not 
studies; on the other */?2 JSinSSStly wiewed. and its 

to reach the ■ini»",»i"^*"^.i*'*Ti2ra minimum number of 
formula altered so that there is at least a mxnM*- 



stmients. 



la certain cases. P-JJ^iSiL'SfltxS'rf'c^^^ 
a Foreign Language, considerations of siie otciw ^^^^ 

related with Sonsiderations of iJ^'S^.nfiildiJg, which are of 

of classrooms, P^^i^^^tfiy/* J^! classS ar« plainly 

such a size, or so furnished, that larger ca»»w 

not practical. 

some classes are 'ii^^i^^/Juf W?it?^d-SfS?iU^?'5^^^ 
guage classes which ;».Ji?"*tJ!LS tbo class. 

The sessions conducted by the S lectures, from 

because the material is given Jjnniusly. The work 

which all of the students c« b«f jj~"*^**;f the acc|uisition 
with the Informants is a matter *Jiti^'iI^n, of the class 
of proficiency in the ^11 have ample 

must be kept minimal in o^der that each student ^^f^ ^71, 

opportunity to interact with th» «*f ihSTthe maximum 

iJaming. Such a class can P"*i^"y ;'.i*I5rmSSum in its 
in its lecture phase, but must ^« Ji"* ^t^JJ^jSonTsuch as PSI, 
drill phase. Particular "«»»e^l;8^«t,?!-,t;!!^rthele classes 
oake it difficult to apply strict regulations to tnes 

also. 

Another extremely important I^i^^iS^ii^Sj^JfoffS^ni courses 
seems inadvisable .or a l^^ff^JJi" J?? J^'^^thS Surses in 
in historical lia«oi»«i«f:,^^!,22*LcS2d' aS sometimes fail 
historical linguistics will it aiiht 

to achieve the minimums cited ^^'-.^^lifitlti^ Sf^ilh "SJses, 
well be appropriate to «^ify the classification «x 
or to schedule them less frequently. 



ACTFL Proficiency 
Guidelines 1986 



seatnm; BM aa caitaMivc; ai^te iif & pMikatw nn^ 

all previoits levdi^ tmmag from smple to coi^ln in mb. ""^^^K So n ^ aAmonr fittMos. 

Beenitt teB indcfiM idooiiy niB of IMoficieaey, a opfWMd to 
are im iattaded to nHOBre f»te as individiiil litt acUevvd ttarauito 



of «4ia«v whcB. or bow ite ItDfnoti bM teea leaiaed or •eqnind; tte ^ 
and ocporarf m and a tte braodeii leaae. Tliese gmddbm are 
UgjBWic tiicoty or M»intira i inc«bo<>. tittce tte 
posed to aebmaeat-taaed. aaa are iaieaded to te and ^qM 

The 19t6piiddiiieiitao«ldnotteegBnderedthedcfiBiiive' 
uc» and nidiiMioo ^infuafBpn^ciaqf fraidiBGi n a d)rniiii& 
acadeaw aeetor. 1U» the lomnnim ioeior, wdl oi»tiaae tt refine and opdM tbff 
p qwto liy to reaea thence^ of the Blew and the advancei^the pr p fcaiii o B . 
ACTFLowesaceiaffli!iBgdMtothecre»MS<rf'ihe i9Kprevi5iooali»aficieaerfiiidr^e 

^ ^aS^ ^ ^ tovenuMni's lanpiate Sail Levd Deacx ip t iooM . 

ACTFL «oald like to thank the following individuala fiw thcff oonti^^ 
rent giitdrtintt prafeec 

Heidi Byrnes 
James Child 
Nina Leviuoo 
Pardee Lowe, Jr. 
Sesidu Makino 
Iraw ThocDpsoo 
A. Ronald Walton 

These profiaency jiidriinffs are the piodaa of gnnis from the VS. DepoRmentof Educa 

lion. 



GcBcric Dcsoipt^His-Spealdiig 

The Noviice Wrrd ii charactenzed by an ability to rammnnirate mub 
mally with teanied matouL 

Nonoeil^ Oral prednetian eoomts of isoiatad wonis and peihaps a few higib 

freqnency phraiea. Essentially no fonctioBai cowmwicativ 
abiliiy. 



ERIC 



NovicB'Hiib 



Intemei'^ie-Mtd 



Iiiteniiediat»4ii|h 



Onl jmdacMn eoonnia 
phnies wnloa voy 
cmse± VooAidaiyif 



of *w4fTfil 



tuillriffiu far hmdlto^ 
U 



am- 
of 



more 

luioi of intcfiecimir's 
dncmg even U» iinniiffa 
be aademood 



Abteto 



mwfinBB^ Sfltpc No¥i» Mid 
difficulty. 




aim ndi u tens 4ili9SC4ib iiisosik Md flBon 
PnwffliriitiiMBgyitiilbcinoBityinflnnw^ 
fOB iw fiwy i BM lack im iffw cf leptiUtiopi 
en wiU l»we di£Baftiy bdai imdcntood oren br 

The jatcmicaaM tewd i« Uiwog i ii Bd by in iteHly to 



Er- 
tDter- 



nieim> f**tf*i*i pnounly in i mcmv mode: 
-H nit ii i e. iniirt mi Hy iiatiia,i^ 
nicsive oilas wd 



AMe to luadJe saoeenfitily i limited number ci i Bie acri v e . ttsk- 
onented md tocai liumi o Mb Can w $ k in d i m w ei qumi OB ^ iaiiinc 
and reipoad to limpie tt i trmnin , ind mimwin fte»»><5MiflOBrer' 
suHML atiboii0 in m lugl^ fcnhcied manner lad witk nncft tiflpn^ 
uc uMornKy. Withio teelimttitioiii. can perfanamsb ttiisat 
irodficitti self, ordering i meil. askinf direction, ud makinf 
pufcbaaei^ Vonbuiary i» idaqitiie to esprem only the 1 



demaodiaf frequently Him. bui with f epew i o i i . tbo ] 
Low speaker can leneraUy be understood by sympasteiie 
iniciioGmon* 



AbletobindtesocccMftiByiimietyofun comp licmd, 
nmnkyMtiskaiadaQcai iiiM ii o afc Can talk riapiy 
fiuuiy m emben: Cmi aakod am 
simpte oosvETsuiiOBS OB topis beyond tbe mort 
cf., permaal history and icisan-«inie actxvitiei, Ui 
creases sligbily, bus speech may oowtiwiie to be 
ouent kme siiieB tbe 

venaiiuuit stiategiei is oAcb hindsied m tbe 

.PiOV 



can leaenlly be imdennod by 



by fii^ 
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sanoB mh a nainber of aiqm^matt to a fliBie of ciiaiiih> 

raios aiKl n^Mi. to aim are evHku UiDttBd voG^iyafy ae- 
«i»iffltMif«h>«tMMiwMidiMyiMnf«hnm^riiltyiiB^^ 

locMion. There it emerpiw evidaice of omaected diicoane. 
pantcalarty for sinpte namiwii and/or deKfipnon. Tlie Imer* 
nwdiaie41^ ipeaicer cn feaerayy te owteriioodeyea by taioteai- 
ton oot aociH»nwd to dealing Willi speakiag ai this levd. bm repet: • 
uoo may soil be required. 

Advaaecd Tte Advaaeed lere) a duracienxed by an ability to 

— coDxrOTc m a dearty pai ii diMio t y fiMhkw: 
— iiniMia;«u«iaiivaadbfiiitiocloiuwBwidcyMiety<rfc oi B muB ica- 
live taika. indtidinf thoiB that require aa mocned abdity to convey 
RMuiBi imh (tivme teivafe siiaieiMa due to a onnpticaitoa (M'aa 
unfoRMB mill of eveati; 

--saii^ the reqiinefBema of school aiid wmic miwioiia; and 
■--naiiaie ai^ dcKT^ with paf^raiih4ei^ coaBecMd dii co iM i c. 

Advanced Abte to satiify the reqtttienienis of everyday siniattoiit and rootiw 

school and work reqaifcniemi. Gas hndle with eoftfiduoe but not 
withfiMffitycwiiplicattdfaitamdiociaisi ti M t k m siidiaaelafaom- 
ii^, ffomylaining, and apolotnini Can narrate and dcscnbe with 
some detail, linkinf Kniencgs tofether smoothly. Can comtmimcaic 
facts aad talk casualty abost lopiei of com&t public and penonal in- 
teresi. isaii fsneni vocMary. SMifooiinapcaa often be smooihed 
over by conmuiticative strMpca. ndi as p»tte Men. flattiq de- 
vices, and d^Berem rates of ^eech. OrcamlocatioD whkfa ahsea fimm 
voc^olaiy or synaeiK iiin»t«tMiw very often is (niite su eeess fli U 
tiKx^h some froping for woids may still be evtdoiL The Advaoced* 
level speaker can be imdemood witfcmit difficulty by nauve iater> 

Advanced-Plus AMetosata<ythereqmreflMntt<rfalnoadvanetyofeveryday.school. 

and work sitttatimis. Can discuss concrete topics relating to paittcnlar 
interests udspeaalfieUsofGiBBpeta^ There IS emei ling evutettce 
of alnltty to fitppoit opumms. esjriam la detail, and hypotheaze. The 
Advaneed-Plus speaker often shows a welMevdoped ability to com- 
pensaw for an impeifiect gmp of some foniis with c oafi de M use of 
onaamicaiive nraiegies, sack as pdraphrssu^ aad dicaalocatMiii. 
Diffaemiatedvocabqiary and intonation are effectively used to com- 
muaictfe fiae shades ^ meaaiag. The Advanoed-nos speako' trfkea 
shows remarfcabte fineacy aad ease of speech, but oader the demaads 
of Supeior-kvct compkx usks. lasgnsfe may break down or prove 

Sepcrier Tlw Superrar tevd a dmaoeriaed by ao ability to 

"- p a mcipaie dffeeovely ia man formal aad informal convenat»nia 
on practkai, social. professioiMil , aad abstract topics: and 
lupiiQH op in i ons and hy pothrtine usmg oative^ike da co une sirst- 

Superwr Abie to speak tlwlai«BatB with ssfficieataocmaeyMpanieiptted^ 

fectively ia most fonaal aad iaftMSMl ooBvenatioas OS piaaicai. so- 
cial, pipftsBioBal. aad abitiaci topso^ Caa discBSS special fields of 
oaapeseaee aad iaterea with eaaa.Ciasappon opia i c ps snrt hypoth- 
esin. bat nay Boc bt able to tailor laaffnaia to audkaee or discaas ia 
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deem ttuniv "° "^^ _ unai or other rt tF"''^^' 



itmnfc itnaoK. iaaai. ■i wm a' 



UOfL 



Tliese inKtelHies 
nonul me ot 



Novice-Low 



Novice-Mtd 



Novioe*Ht|b 



Ui« aU Itooii^ ttsta late pl» « M 
mi« siasdaid or noMOBdasd noniit. 



nwoW ind italiBd "onto aid i*i«ef "lien JWiW 

comm. 

liilly BO ibaiv 10 eoiiwn»«o* wen *»« """"^ 



settoii. THe li«a«i«jiiii« UHit i»» 

catty mioefii iWiw *" 

AWt to imd«t»d shoR. ^^^'^^^^^^l^^ 

maads. and caanetf fmotaa. mf nysat repa moa, 
and^or a ito»«* ™ of speech fiir eompwlWMOO. 

TtM iBtcniiediatt M tt dwnGiaM by aa 



neaed aorai texts. 



wiiicb cmaiil of 



imenncdiate^ Able to undeniand sentence^eoiib '»««*^.,_^ ^f 
«aoibiaat«w flf leMBBd eieneM m • lan^ 

paitiGulady if sBOBfly nW*"^ °y ™f 



IfiiBiDBdict^Mid Abio to 
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AdvuGcd 



Advucai-Plus 



Superior 



BEST EOF I 



coaDBuea lo refer pnmaniy lo bmc perwiai UiLkinimid and needv 
sooai onmstioasu aad MoinAis more cgmptax inks, sx^ 
iBg. miinnri*""*" . «Bd %lwmpim AddttwMi comoa aren mdnde 
fflirtr prmnal ^wymaM li^i acavitigi. and a freamr divBgiiiy af ia- 
stnictioas and direaaoaa. LiMemai uska aot only penaia to 
^p^tT»>^.. oaniwraiioM bm alio ta ahari mmnM! trif. 

pboM GOBvmaim and some ddtboM speeelk such as fillips 
be uneven. 

>Mil8 to nstain nndenttndins over l^er smcfaea of oonecttd dia- 
ooone on a nimtber of topia penainiag u> diflinem unm and ptaoGK 
howtver, tmdeimadiBg » mBnntmfM due lo fiulore to mop main 
^cMaadf^dettUfti ThiH. wtttetoimdo sot diffn'npnfi^ 
tiioie<rfan>^l»a nc ed ^e¥d ligciier,cn inpiel iei a icwiak»in<^^ 
aiMi pomer in qu^tty. 

The Advanced tei«l is cbaiaciehzed by an ability to oadcntand nam 
.d f ai andmoai d wttb rfco BBcncditiOT iBiicooavaiietyoftopicabe- 
yond tlie immediacy of (te sttuanoA. mdudisi some topim where 
omqntiienwni n complkaied di» to an uneapected i cqu cnce of 
evema. 

Abie lo understand main ideas and mcsx details of coan ee te d dts- 
raufse oa a vaiMty <tf topim beyond the mmiediacy of thommion. 
Qsmpr^eMioo may be imevea doe to a vamty (tf liBtaiaia and 
extiattngBisM fiKun. amottf which topic fiimilmiitv is 
nent These tens fireqaendy involve deacnptHio and nanaiioa ia dif- 
fereia time fiwnes or aspects, such IS present, aonpasi. habitoal. or 
imporfective. Texts may inclode intervwinw Sinn teonits on finni^ 
topMS. and news itoQS and repons pnmaniy dealinf with ftcmal in- 
fimanmn. UsMiernawme of cohesive devwes bat may not be able to 
use ttem to follow the sequence of thoufht m an «al teal. 

Abte to undemaad the nam iiteas of nnm speech in a imadafd dia- 
lect: howvrar. the listener may not beabie to simamcofl^icteaBiaa in 
eatendcd daeomse which is proposttmnally and HmtittriraHy com- 
pica. Listener shows an emcfims swareaess of caitnnliy implied 
mcaaiap beyond the s mftc emesaiapofthc teat but may fiultoyasp 
socmrabaral auaacea of the nmsase: 

The Superior tevtl is ch ai a oe i li e d by aa ability w undewaad coo- 
Crete and atama topis ia e a t e n d cd discourm tiered by tpeakat 
using nativi^lilEe 'fifr^— stratepei b 

AMe to undemaad the laam Hless ^all 9eeeh in a Aaadarddialees. 

iwriiM^ffi| fffhui^f f .^iaiiw^AiM. i» m tMA nf mmtamlimitm Cm enOtimi 
*^ fftniTiait flf W tf lW > W f ^ * T* W" which ta p mp niiiinnail y and Ha. 
jMiiricilly oomplra. as in academm/tHufewoasi scttinpi, in kctares 
H>wclifi» and lepoeiifc t i steiiBf ihowi wma •mu ^i B iw a of aeitiMtn 
ao»m»oftaiiBtlaataa|s;ofidiaBafccoilo<piiBlis M.ai^^ ihifl 

|Bttea<BapuU adc w tt n diBt iaaidedbyaa a a awsm afifcaMdBrty^ 
i^.^^— • iimiiin iif tMi nnl frnmrttarfirtnsiSHaili i ii j fn 
its sacial md catanal nifiniaws aad its aSBastim ovcnoMik Xanh 
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imtaiKfa^^^aadi bm may nw mdqwa a d ciicw¥ c i y highly co*- 

DbtlipMii The DbmifimlMil tevd a chancnnzed by aa tiiffity to ondemmt 
aficunsfty most lingmtic styia and (oma fhm within the cuttuimi 
nwBiwpffk of the timnne> 

Oiitiiviiished Ahle to gm te n i aad aafanMaadgykt of speech p 

aL soeial* airt jwofgiiiiwil oeada tailoRd to dMtewi aiirtieoiiw , 
ftoapfgieoeacaiuivity to wriai tiirt cuhuiit fefti^ aawhiiiu 
noma hy ^Meana§ tnpnie fim wiihui the culMal ftaflMovrtL 
Teatt iBChide thessf playa^ KMae prothiiBiiwn edttBRBl^ aj^BpOHOp 
KadMMtt dehaiefc piibhe poliey iiaicmgat^ titewy if artiinfc aod 
moB jokea iNmiL Mxy i»«e ^fficxdty with aoeae dhriectt ad 



These 
Nevka 



Novice»um 
Novice*Mid 



Novice-High 



all readuia texts to be anthfiifir and lpiib|g.t 
Tbc MoncB tevc* n di i iM'Wiiiw i >y m itelity to 



won Hnwig^y wpiwraii oy 



Ahk nmiinnaHy to idettiiy isotaied wonte ndftv tnqor 
wfaeo woogty wu^vpontA by comtai. 



AUe to npcogntae 

sysKm aad/or a lumsed imiDher of (Aaiamn hi a 
chancieiiL Tht readef cao kleuifV n tmuatin 
cQoieatuahzed wonia aad/or js&rsjssa lodudhv 
rowBd wofda* wheie appfofynaii* Mattnal aodatscood 
a siiigie phiMe ai a tuoa; aod laeanhag nay be rajvindp 

Hba ittfflciess comral of tiha wfiihig lyttcn to isiaipeM 

aad. Wboe i^ocabelafy haa 



that 
of highly 



ufMi aod lifBL At thBca. hot oot 00 a 
bKia» the Nonoe4I^h4cMl leader oMy be able to derif* 
h^M niaieriai at a sttghtly biahv levd wbef 



The Imeiiuefhate level ia 
fltaia ideaaaad sooie fiKtifinDBi 

Intetniediaie^xnr AMe to imdemaad masa ideaa ai 
ceoaecied tena dealiaa with baa 
testa aee ttoaBtttieally 1 
oat flfoctan^ for 
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mau and stMin. stru^tlinivifd nwnMOoas deiitiif 
Sotm mmuKtenoiidiiip wiU oocor. 

lmenne(liate>Mid At^ to read cPMaientiy witb iBOcued ttademudtas aaqile cim- 
nected ttxudodii^ with « trinery (KlMwaad toGul 

aiw tain iififiiwiiy itaaeompk'^ anA haMm » gUw tmA.f|y^ ntmili 

to niakB minimal coppoiiiioaf nd w which the le^^ 

inteicn and/or ka o wt ed te. Fwrnplrt may iKhide shon. mmithifoc» 

waid desoipaoflsof penofa; iriaoo, and thiap whnn 

Intennediaie-Hifh AUe to read coatmntty with fvU undeniaadiiit simpte cooaeaed 
toni with backs jffrwr iJ and sociai naodi about which the 
reader has penooal iatcrest andtor kaowledae. Can let aoBt main 
ideas nd ia£pnii8ti0B firom teas at the aen lU^er levci ftoBiaf de- 
seriptioo ani nanttioo. Stractmii ocHnpksity may iataftn with 
compw h eaiio n; far caampk; basic gia mmatica lreiat^asatay be iniS" 
iatervreied and teoipani r p fei t ac f i may rely primarily oo leiical 
item. Has aooe diffiotity with the ooheaive ftoon ia diaooaiae; sodi 
a» mat c htnt p reo wm s with refereMS. Whik text* do ace differ «iffufi« 
cantty ISrom ihOM at the Advaaeed ievci omipRfaeasioa is leas coo^ 
teaL May have to read material levoal times for uaderfiaadiaf. 

^*f»ea4 Tbc AdvMced tevd is di aiac t criged by 

— ^ abiliiy to roMl with coBsisttat ondemaadii^ moie several paia- 
frqihs ia leafih. dealiat ^mianiy with fiKiual iafoimatian aad iii- 
tended fisr the feaend reader; and 

areas of n>ecial iaterest Imowledte, aa iacreaaii^ aWhty to un- 
dostaad para of teits wiiich are propoationalty and liniBisiicaUy 
oomplest. 

Advanced AUe to md sooMwhat kmger proie of seveial paiairqNn in loi^h. 

paifiaihuly if prexnted with a etear nadeiiyii^ stnionre. The pnae a 
pr rri omia a n tly ia &miliar seoteaoe pnterek Reader leta the mam 
ideas sad fiKia aad wwscs some detaihw Compis heBSioo deiives oot 
oaly finom sitiiaiioeal and sttb^eiHaaiier laowM^ bm ate firm 
creaami coatroi of the hngnair Texts at this kvel hietude deserii^ 
ttoQs aad arnianoM iMCh Ki siaiple short stofws, aews iteam, bibiio- 
ffipiucal taformatioB, social nouces. persoiui correspoadLsoe, 
roatimzed biaincss letios. and simpte tedmieai mat0ial written for 
the fcncjal reader* 

Advaaoed-Pltts Able to follow eneatial poiats ^ writtea dtseoarse at the Superior 
level ia areas c£ special interest or kaowiedfc. Able to uad a j s taod 
pamofterowhicharecoiicrpnially abstfagmdHittmsfifiHyeom- 
plg.aad/of teatswtochtreatiBifoBBaiar T op OT an diinistin a a »aswgU 
as some texts whidi iavalve aspects of farfet^aaguaiB caltsm Able to 
o oBip ff ch end the foots to mate appropnata tafu'eaces* An ensiling 
a w areac a s of the aesthetic properties of iaagaaii and of its litenpy 

ersry. Mfsaodemasdiags may oocar. 

^■Psrtw Tbe Superior level is chaiacterizod by ta ability to read, "iriofonnao 

tioaorfarpleaaarawithahnostrowpineiiaBiaihiiisinaaadatnoi'' 
mal spesd, a wide variety of texts oa a wide vaiieiy of topiea. 



I a 8 



i 



Supenor .\bte to re^ wiib almoM oomptew comprebOBioa and n notmal 

speed esposnofy prose OB oB&iBiUar sttbicm ud a vanciy of tttcm 
lem iUadiiigabUity ts not depeaden oo sol^ccspiiisiier to^^ 
aitteuili tbe letder is aoi expecttd to compcttmid thocoafUy tons 
which ue hi^dy depodeai on loiowtedie <tf tte oifei oi^^ 
e«dyfiwtrfcaiMi«.S up ei io r4 eyri teats fcaniitliy ro^ 
iaiioo.aod«yppo«edopiiiwoiaadinciadeyiinrMiirrtp«l^ 
vQcabuiary ontondy eacowuwid in tddegac^pntfnMiniiai rt iriini 
Ai this teveL due to ilH conool of itaesnl vocatataiy and ttnacnic. 
ihe rnd« is ataM ahrayi aUe 10 niaich the meaaiBVi derived from 
exniUacusue kaowtedie widi mwimi derived firan iiMwlBditof 
Thn linpip. illmrim for Tmntrrli mil rflfhiirm nrtrttn Trf itiTnr 

reader may cxpeneaceKXDcdifBcttlty With unttsuaityooopkamnic- 
tiggs and to« i4i eqoB a c y ^iy»Ai the Supenor tevet the w o rtrr ran 
match sniiefiea, tof»4m or hotnei^ip. which ai« laoBi ^Vpn^^ 
to tte ten. (Top-down smtcfica fcly on real-wwM k nowl ed ia and 
imdkiiOB based oo lenre and mar^saiicmal schenie ctf the text 
Botioaa4ip«nBe|ieaiciyoBacninllinptiiiiClt no» ie d|s4 Maieriaiai 
this lovri fitil inchide a variety of Itovy tens, editorials, cocmpoB- 
denoB. seneni repom. and technical matoial in preftiBioQai fielda. 
RcRadiaf ts latriy neoesiafy, and miBodint is me. 

P tift s ti iihti The Diitwiwwhrd levriisch aiau«yii edbyanahiliiytOftsdfli«^ 
and accOTttiy mew styles and fofftittofdic lanfiisie with oo uiprehciH 
sioa dM is adueved from wjthm itus cnlturst CrameiiortK of the Ian* 
piste sad that indada appieciaiioo of nuanoe and nibtleqr. 

Distmfuuhed Altetoreadflaeattyaodsocamcty tcostnytesaadfonnsof thelaa* 
fuafe pemaeat to scadenw aad imrfiestMoal iieeite. AMo to rehM m- 
feraices u the ten to realHvortd Imowtedae aad uadknud ataMM all 
sociotiBfttmic aad oitanl lefi a tnc e s by processmf lasgams fron 
withia the cttlnival fraraeworic Able to ondemaad a wfiters tae of nu- 
aaoe and subtlety. Can readily fbUow oopndtaaMe tttms of thoutht 
a ad luibof mtcat in wdi msten s ls asso ph Htica t ed cditonals* ipecMd» 
ixed jooaal ankks. sad Uieniy tens such as oovdSL pteys, poeaia. as 
welt as m say satved-oiaiser ares directed to the ceatmd reader. 



Descriptitms-Writiiif 



St 

NovicT'Low 



Noviee-Mid 
Novk»41i|h 



The Novice level ts chsractenzad by an ability to produce isolated 
wonU sad (Hunts. 



Able to fcmn some letters ia aa alphabets syneoL ia { 
writiai sysieon use syUabaries or chamoeis, wnter is state to bknh 
copy sad produce the I wicsutihe B.CaBprodiicefD WsniTafi oBid'isp' 
lasod ehancien. where applieiMe. 



Abk to copy or 
from 



tiaascrdM fiWt iHaf words or phnsm 
^ ^k» piacticsl communicttive 

and limited 
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Inteniiedisie>Mid 



Intenneduie-Hifh 



Advtnced 



pie fonu aiid ^KttmeaiSk Can write Bama. numben. dai^ 
uonaJiny, and otUr sunnie iiitabiopq»toBai lafonBauoo. u weU as 
sooe aben (toio nd ao^te tiitt. Caa wnte aU the syadMts in an ai. 
{Huteae w syUitoc synem or 50-l(X> ctiancKrt eooi^^ 
cfaificar wmii^ lynem. SprtHi^ and rei»t«eat»tK» of lymboto (tet- 
teia. syUabtei. cteaoeni aay be paraafiy coireci. 

Tte Intennedaie levei is cbaiacseriml by an ^HUty to nieet imeii^ 
seeds by eoaiB»aicMiBg smipte fim and uleta m a 
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AMe to me0 timifed precikal wrstiBg aeeda^ Can write abort mes* 
postcandte. and take dova ttmple notes, swfa as ttlepteoe mes- 
. Cka cfcm staoaMats or ^teSiMitts witbin tbe aoope of UiBtted 
langwa i r e apciieneB M«erialproducBdconsa»ofitcoa riMna uoi u of 
teamed twabolsry and stracara into simple seniences on v«y fiu^ 
lar toaiciL Lang^e is inadequate fo expfCB in wntii^t aayiliuo^; tan 
ftifwitBiaiy aeedSk ri'equent emus in inuaniar* vocabotaiy, poacma* 
tioa. ipdtog. and in fiar n m ioaflf mwaWirtipfi csyiBbob. bat wntint 
can be imdeniood by mms used to tte unritiaf of iu»natt«cs, 

AMe M oieet a number ttf inaaieai wminf iweds. Can wiite staofi, siin> 
pic tettexsu Contest involves pexsoaal pfcfemicci, daily roatuie. 
e veryday events, and other topics gwun de d in pcrsoaai cMWi cuu e- 
Can expitss preset tme or at kass one otiier time fiaaw or aspect 
comistemty. e^., no^tsL babitaai. i mp e rfe c tiv e. Evideaoeof ooatioi 
(rf'ttesyataa of aoaoMBptexseafeaoBsaiMl basic infleciioaaliBefiM' 
ogy, saeb as deckasMBs ^ ooaji^tfioa. Writnii teiMte to be a toOM 
co Ue cti o n of SCTteaees or seaieacefr^gaentsoa a pveattpic and pro- 
vides littie evideace of cous c i ous cqtaagation. Can be undemood by 
natives laed to tbe wntmg of «»nativcs. 

Abte M meet fiiosi ptaoicat wnti^ needs and liinited social deniaiids. 
Can take Mtes in some detail (» £uniliir ti^ms and respond in wmiag 
to personal qaestionfc Can wTtttsini^tetten.bnefsynopses and par- 
aptafBsesw smnnian es erf biog wphical <kn«. work and scbool expen- 
enoe. In tboan lai^Baiea lelyiflt prinianly on omtem weida and time 
expitasioQs to exptesB time, tense. 9 aspect, smae precisiOB is dU' 
played; iiiierB tease aad/orsspea is CJMnused thiwi^vcfbriiiiltec' 
u«i, fonrn are predaeed father conateatty. but always aocunse- 
iy. An ability w desehbeaad ia paivipbs tf eaievpiic. !^ 
uses basic cnhesjvadementa. such as proaominalwibstitatioBa or syih 
oayiiis ia wiittea dtsooarse. Writisi, thosih finilty, isfsaaaUyoom- 
prebensible to natives uMd to tte writing cri* nmutftiveL 

Tbe Advaaeed level is diafactenzed by an ability to write nanatrves 
and deeciipcions of a fiKtual nature of at teast several parafrivitt if 
lei^ (» fiuailiar teiacai 

AMe to write rotntne seciai contspoiideiiee ndioin seateaoes in sini- 
pie disooane of at leaa several paiapapbs ia leiqih on ftfliilivtopies 
Caa write raaple soeaU oorre^Madeaee, mke notes, write cohesive 

aa twi as narratives and destffiuuu aa of i 
fo eipfcai self simply 
ainiUiaitvik.spell^ 
of nooalphabetic symbols Goodooetralof the 
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24 Defining and Developing Proficiency 



AdvanceMiii 



Superior 



m orph oto p ud tlM moA fttq u ca tf y used syotactie sunuuiMfc cp, 
coBUBCMi woni oilar ptnenst, coorrtiifnoB. suboc^^iaaiHw. but 
tittpw^icmcpmpitiOTtrrncm Umtiiini^ 




if 



mi 

(laoMoCthtl 
I nsy ftnit is < 
of ^focibutafy msy stiQ be eviteL Style osay 



by •» abUity to wiiit taoally and 



infiMiuaity om 



sociaiit and 



AbictoflipiiMiatfefWwii<(ctyiai8P(dfoiiiiaiaadttiB>BMt^iHli^ 

I toiMGai CsB wiifie 1 



sboft remicb pcpen asd sttteiDeius (^positicM in 
teiw or m special fielda. Good OGNurel (tf a full iiiipt of 
spdten «r tw w i i fpb a hctic tywbol iw diicu o D . and a fwda 
cabttlaiy tikjw ttai wiiier to bypoitacsze and picaaai 
potaaa of o i a t> aBc u iatrty aod cflecTJwJy. Ao uodeifyuis 
siKbaa 




itts 



tboniaiMy cBiniod and^ Boc toialiy fefloKOat t 
van. A Hhnib ttnaim to difljaencaa ia fofwai aad iniwol mjIo, 
flail owy 001 tailor writiiV praeiKiy to a vanesy of 1 
reaOcn. Enwt to wriiioc rarciy dissufb aanves or 
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INTERAGENCY LANGUAGE ROUNDTASLE 
LANGUAGE SKILL LEVEL DESCRIPTIONS 
SPEAKING 



Thm f olto^ng dwcnptwis of proftoi«r^ 
Itvcte OJ, 2. 3, 4, and S ctwcmtn spolwv 
langua^uM. Each highw Itvct in^^ control 
of ttit prvviotis tovtit' fumnont ^ accuncy. 
The dMionation 0-^, 1^^, 2^. ate, wfl bo 
auHl^ wfton profi^oficv substan^liV tycM^ 
ono 9km lovol mvi doos not futty tfw cnwia 
for tfto fioxt (ovU. Tho •oHjs-lf vol" dnehpttons. 
tfitfoforo, aro subaidiary to mo 'baso4ovoi' 
doscnptions. 

A %km lovol is ass^nod to a p^son 
throuQh an authonrod ianguago axammation. 
Exammors assign a Itvol on a vahoty of 
porformanco crittno oxomptifiod in tfio 
dMcripttvo statonwna. Thoroforo, tfto oximplos 
gtvon hor Uluavoti, but do not ajduu^voly 
daschbo, aithor tho skttta a f»rson may pmaosa 
Of smiotion in ha/sho may fimcbori 

afftctivoly. 

Statamants doacnbtng accurrcy rafar to 
tvpiMl atagaa tn thm dtvatopmam of etmtpatanca 
in tha moat ctwnntoniy taught iaiHiuagn tn forniai 
traming programa. in othar tanguagta. amarging 

compatancaparaiWstfiaaacnaractanxationa, but 
oftan with diffarant datails. 

Unlasa otharwiaa spacifiad. iha tarm 
*nativa spaakar* rafef^ to natrva spaakan of a 
standard dialaot. 

"Wall^ucatad/ in tha contaxt of thaaa 
profictancy daacriptiona, doaa not nacaaaarrfy 
imply formal highar aducation. Howavar, in 
cuttuiM wtmw formal h^hor adueation is 
common, tha languaga-tm al^titm of parsona 
vvhc hava had su^ adtication is ccnsKiarad tha 
staitdard. That is, such a parson maata 
contamporary axpactattons for xtw fomial, 
carafui styla of tfia languaga, as wafl as a ranga 
of tasa f onral vanatiaa of tha la^^gua^. 

Thasa daacriptions moy ba furthrr 
spacsfiad by individual agonaas to characnmxa 
thosa aapacts of languaga^ perfomtanca 



whk^ ara of insufficiant gar taratiy to ba mdudad 
hva. 

S-O NOPROHOENCY 

Unabta to function in the sixrican 
ianguaga. Oral production is iimitad to 
ocosionsl isoiatad words. Has assmHaUy no 

conrnnmicatiM atnttty. 

S-O-i' MEMORIZED PROFICIENCY 

Abta to sattafy immadiata naada using 
r^iamad uttarancas. Showa littta raal 
autonomy of axprassion, flaxibiiity, or 
spontanaity. Can ask quastKma or maka 
statanwitt. with raaaof^>ta Mwracy only with 
m am ofi xa d u nar ^ ic aa or fomnttM^ Attamptaat 
craadno spaach »a usually unaunaaaful. 

Emnptaa: Tha S-O^^'s vocabutarv ta usuaOy 
UttiiM to araaa of immadiaM sitfvivai naads. 
Most utmaoMS ara talagraphic; duit ia« furatora 
(linkkHi worda, markm, and tha lifcal ara cmmtad, 
confuaad, or distortad. An 5*0 > can usuaUy 
dtffanmtiata most signtficam sounda whm 
producad in Isolation, but. whw romt^iad in 
wcKda or groupa of words, arrors msy ba 
froQuant* Evan with rapativon, communication is 
savar^ limitad avan with parsons osad to 
daalaio wttti foratgnffs. S^asa, intcmation, tona, 
etc. ara usuaUy quna faulty. 

SO EUMENTARY PROHClENCy 
iBaaa Laval) 

AMa to satisfy minimufn courtaay 
raq uiram a n t a and maintain vary simpta faca-to* 
faca eonvaraatiora on familiar topiea^ A nativa 
spaaicar must oftan usa siowod spaach, 
rapatitiOT, paraphrasa^oracofttbinatimofthasa 
to ba imdarstood by anS-l . Similarty, tfw nattva 
spaakw must strain and amptoy raai-world 
knpwiadga to understand evan simpia 
stattmantt/ouastkma from tha S«1 sp^m haa 
a functional, but timitad proficiency. 
Miaimdarstanding ara frequent but tha S-1 is 
abta to aak for help and to vanfy conr^xahamicm 
of nadva spaach in faca-to-faca intarBcbon. Tha 
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S-1 IS unaDt* 10 product continuous discoursa 
sxcwt wnti rottcarMd mattnat. 

ixaamin. Structure a^uracy is iikatv to 
b« random or savwaty iinmad. TJma conc^ns 
ara vsgua. Voeabutafv is inaccurata, and m 
rttigaia vary narrow. ThaS-1 oftan spaaks wnh 
graat diffieuity. °v~Tnt*n rirfi inaiiiaf ■ cin 
maka thamniwniirt^rBiood to nativ* apaakara 
*fho ara m ra9ular contact vvith foiaignara bin 
la littla pracMton in m« infbmiaiion 
convayacL N«ada. ajqiartanca, or train«o may 
vary oraatiy from individuai to individuat: for 
•xampia. S-la may hava ancountarad qutta 
diffaram vocabulary araaa. Ho«va««r. tha S-l 

can typieaiy satiify prwUetaWa. smpic. oaraonai 
and accommodation n^miK can ganor^ maai 
counaay. introduction, and idamWcation 
ftquiramanta; txchanga oraatings: «icit and 
t^ovNto, for axanmia, pradictabto Md skaiatai 
twwwJiical information. And S-l might ghw 
'«'<o"»w»»on about businasa houra, axpiain routkig 
procaduraa « a Iknitad w. and atata ina aknoia 
"wnnar what aetiona writ ba takan. Tha S-l ia 
abia to fonrniiata soma quasiiona avan in 
ianguagas with compiicatad quaation 
conatruciiona. Aknoat avary utMranea may ba 
charactaraad by stiuctural arrora and arrars « 
basic gramnuRieai ratetiona. Voeabutary is 
•xtTMnahf Hn^nd and charactariatcally do«i not 
•ncluda modifiara. Pronunciation, straaa, and 
•ntonation ara ganaratty poor, oftan haavity 
infiumcadbvanotharlanguaga. Usaofstrvcturs 
«nd voc4b(^ IS highly tmpractaa. 

S-W EiEMENTARY PROnciENCY 
(HigharUvalt 

Can initiaM and maintain pratfetabta 
faea-to-faca convtrsationa and satiafy limitad 
social damanda. Tha S-l * may, ho««av«r. hava 

ifttia undaratanding of tha social convwrtiona ot 
convarsatmn. Th« intartocutor is ganarally 
raqufrad to strMi and raat-wortd 
Wnowla*^ to undarstand avon soma simpia 
spaa^. An S-1 * may haattata an may hava to 
changa suPiacts dua to lack of iangtm 
rssourcas. Ranga and control of tha languaga ara 
i"wad. Soaach iargaiy consists of t sanas of 
short, dtscrata uttmncaa. 

E«ampl«: AnS-1 ♦ is abia to satisfy moat traval 
•ccommodatton naada and a Hmitad ranga of 
social damanda bayond axehangaa of skaiatai 
'«OTOhte information. Spaaking abilHy may 
axtand bayond imn^diata swvtval naads. 
Accuracy in basic orammaticst ralationa is 



svidOTt. aithmtgh not consistant. May axhibit 
tha commoiw forms of varti tansas. for axsmpia, 
but may maka frawtam arrors in fwmatMm and 
salaetion. Whila soma striMiuraa sra 
•atablishad. trrcM occur in mora eomptax 
pattams. Tha S-1 * tvpicatty cannot sust^ 
coha i a nt stnicturaa in iongw uttaraneaa v 
unfamiliar situatipna. Ability to dascriba and giva 
prociaa information iattmind. Parson. ^mc«, and 
twna lafaia ii caa ara oftan uaad incoriaetiy. 
Pr o n u nc ia tion ia undaratandabia to naiiyaa uaad 
to daaiing with foraignara. Can comMna moat 
significant sounds with raaaonabia 
conmrahanaibifiiy, but haa difficulty in producing 
cartain sounds in cart^ poaitiona or m cartain 
combinationa. Spaaeh wii usually ba labprad. 
f^HMniantly haa a r^iMt uttaraneaa to ba 
ufKMmomt by tha gww^ iKiblie. 

S-2 LIMITED WOfWNGPftORaEMTf 
IBoaLavsO 

Abia to satisfy routina social damanda 
and Hmrfsd work r^ uiraman t s . Can handte 
routina worfc-raland intvactkNia tiiat ara Ifaititad 
in srapa. in nw omiplax tnd sophtetiestad 
wprk-ralatad taaka. i«iguaga ua99» ganaraUy 
distwba tha nativa a«»aakar. Can handio with 
confidanai, ^ not with faciNty, moss normal* 
hfgh-fraouancy socs^ eonvarsatmnai aituationa 
ir^udtng anms^. but caMal convarsationa 
about currant avants, as waU as work, family, 
and autttMogr^ihiari infwmawHi. Tha $-2 can 
gat tha giat of moat avaryday ctmvmatiom but 
haa soma difficulty uraiarstandino nativa 
spaskars in situationa that raauira spactrttad or 
sophistieatad knowiadga. Tha S-2's uttaraneaa 
ara mmkn^ cohaaiva. Linguiatie stnictm ia 
usuaUy not vary ^aborata and not tiwrougMy 
comroitad; arrora ara fraouant. Voab(rfa>yusaia 
aRMPtmata fi^ h^fra<niancy uttaraneaa, but 
unusual or impraoaa ^whara. 

Exampla: Whila tiiaaa intaractions wiM vary 
wkl^ from ofHUindual to individual, an S-2 can 
typcatiy ask and anawM- prad^tal^ quastiona in 
tha workplaca and giva straightforward 
instructions to subordinatas. Additionally, tha S- 
2 can oarticipata in parsons! and 
accommodation-typa intaractions with 
«isborstion »nd faciUty; that is. can giva and 
undarstand compiicatad. datailad, and axtansiva 
diraetipna and maka mm-routina cftanoM si 
traval and accommodation arrsngamarm, Simpia 
structuraa and baaic grammatical ralatkina ara 
tVPicaUy eontroNad; howavar, thara ara araaa of 
^'vaaknaaa. in tha cormmmly taught languagaa. 
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tfitM may b« wncN« maiiungs such as plurals, 
artidaSt iinkifH} wonts, am] nteativas of mora 
comiMx smicturM such as tansa/asoact usao«« 
casa morpholcov passiva consmicTHms, woni 
oftfar. and ambackfiiH)* 

UMITED WORKING PRORCIENCY 
(Hi^Lavat) 

Abia to satiafv mMt work raoi^wnanta 
With languaga uaaga that ia oftan^ but not 
atiMva» acca pt aWa and affactiva* An S-Z^ 
showt conaidmiila a^Htv xc communieata 
affactivaiy on ti^iica r^atmg to particite 
intaraataandsoaesaifiaidsofcompaianca. Oftan 
showa a hi^ dagraa of fiimicy and aasa of 
spaach, yat whan undw tanawn or orasaura. iha 
abtUty to usa ma laf^Maot tffixtivaty may 
datmorata. ComprafianaiOii of norm^ nativa 
soaach ia typicatty naarty eomplata. An 
may mtaa cuttural and local rafaranoaa and may 
raquira a nativa soaakar to adiuat to hiamar 
^itmationamsomawaya. Nath^ waaMra oftan 
pvmva iha S-2 <^ 's spaach M ramaai awfcvwd 
or »tarauraM phrasino of idaas, mistakan tima. 
3pan, md parson rafarancaa. or to ba in soma 
vvay man)r^nata, if not smctty incorrKt. 

ExamplM: TypicaUy an S-l^ can 
psrtidpata in most socs^d, formal, and infomtal 
tr.;cractions; but limitationa «thar in ranoa of 
contaxta, typaa of tasks, or lavai of accuracy 
Wndar affactlvanass. Tha S-2 may ba iU at 
sssa with tha usa of tha languaga aithar in social 
intaraction or in spaaking at Irngth in profaastonal 
contaxts. An S-2 ^ is oanaraity strong m atthar 
structitfal praasion or vocabulary, but not in 
both. Waaknass or unavannasa in ona of tha 
forafion^, or m prommcsa^Hir Mcasionatty 
rssultsuimfsrommunication. Normaliy contra, 
but canim always aastfy smduca ganaral 
vocabulaiv. Dismrsa la oftan inrahMiva* 

S-3 GENEIULPTOFESSlOiyALPflOnriENCY 
(Basalavail 

AbIa to spaak tha ian9ua«a wHh 
suffleiam stnicturai accuracy ami voc^Hilary to 
partic^»ta affactivaly in most formitf snd 
infonnal convarsationa on practical, socsaf, »id 
profasslonsi topics. Nav»thalMa« an S-3's 
iimitatmia ganar^ rastrict tNi profaaaional 
contaxta of (anguaga usa to maws of sharad 
knovirtadga and/or intamational convantton. 
Oiacoursaiscohasiva. AnSOusasthalai^uaga 
accaptabiy, but with soma notieaabla 
imparfactiona; vat arrora vrtuaUy nav« in^fara 



With und^tamlkig aitd rar^y diaturb tfia nativa 
spaskar. An S*3 can affactivaty combina 
structura and vocabulary to convay his/hw 
moarwig accmmly. ^n S«3 ^>aaka raac^ ml 
fiiiapauaaawitably. Infaca-to-fKaamvaraation 
wtih nativM spaakmg tha stvidard dislact at a 
normiy rata of spaaOi, comimhanMn la quita 
con^Xata. Although ciritwat rafarai^caat 
prowba^ ami tfia impi^ationa of nuancaa and 
idiom may not bo fv^ umlarsiOiM» tha S*3 can 
aaa^ r^wr tha convaraation. Pronunciation 
may ba obinou^ f^civi. IncSvidual sounds ara 
^urata: but straaa, intonation, and pitch 
control may ba faulty. 

EsanwiM: Can typtealty diacuaa 
particular int^aats and spactai fialda of 
compattnca with raaanH^bta aasa. Cm usa tfia 
lanf^iaot as part of n<mnal imifaasional (Miaa 
sudi aa anawarmg otHsctKmit clarifying pMia, 
jusofykig daetekMtt, (^aratanding tha Maanca 
of chaltangas, statii^ lind dafactdkig poNcy. 
conducting m a a t ing a, da^arteig t^iafinga, or 
othar axtandad and ataboratt i n f ownativ a 
monok>gun. Can rakably ^idt I n for mati on and 
infcmnod oirinton from tmtv^ spoakara. 
Sifuetural kioMi^Ky ia raraiy tha maior cauaa of 
rmamdaratmcttno- Uaa of structural davicaa ia 
fla)ri>ia md ^aborata* Without swchlng for 
v.«orda or pfvasaa« a i S-3 uaaa tha languaga 
daarty and r^^tivt ^ natiMlly to slaborata 
concapts fraaly 4 id maka idaaa ^9ut^ 
undarstand^^ to nattva spaakara. ErroraicciK 
in k>w-fraQuancy and highly comptax structuraa. 

S-3^ ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL 
PROPiaENCY 
IHighv Laval) 

ts oftan aWa to uaa tha lai^uaga to 
sat^fy profaaskmai na^ in a wkfa rar^ of 
sophiaticaMd and damandkig tnka. 

Exampiaa: Daspita f^vkxia atrangtha« 
may axl^ aoma hasitancy, uncartaaity, aftort, 
or arrora which limit tha rwn^ of languaga usa 
tasks tfiat can bo raliaMy parformad. Typicatty 
thm ia partkridar s tra n gth in fkiancy md ona or 
mora, but not stt^ of tha foUowmg: >mM braadth 
of la»con, including low*and mac^ut -frsguancy 
itams, aapaciaity socio-iinguiatic/cutturai 
rafaranon and nuancas of dosa synonyms: 
smptoys smiciurai praoskMi, with sophistics tad 
faaturas that ara raadity, accwataiy^ and 
dpprofmataly controltad (such as comptax 
modification and ambaddlng in indo-Ewopaan 
ianguagaal: has diuoursa con^>atanca in a wida 
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rang* of comaxtt and tuks. oftw m«ch^ a 
nativ* sDMltar's STratagtc and WQH«zatiQn«l 
ai»Uti«s and axiMCtatioi^. Occanoiwl P«t«m«d 
errors occur in tow fraqutncv and hiflWv<e'ni^» 
structure. 

S-4 ADVANCED PhOFESStONALPRORCIENCY 

Ab>« to UM ttM languag* fluantfy mt4 
acxuTitatv on aN lavats nomwiv portnant to 
prafantonil noods. An S^'i ianouagd umQ* 

and abMitv to function ara fuBy «icct»^u*. 
O rggnii o B discouno woH. «noloving fMncfional 
rftoiohcai s9Mcti <tevicM. naiwo cuitur^ 
rafarwwM. andundMtandino. Languao* aMitv 
only raraivhindarahinfimar in p«r^orming any task 
raownng JanouaB*; vot. an S-4 woirid Mktom l» 
p«m«v«d as a nattva. Soaaka afforttosaty mnl 
smoothty and is atoia to uta ma ianguaoa with a 
high dagraa of affactivwrna, r^abiKty, and 
prKtaion for M raiKMamatianai purpOMS wttf^ 
tharangaofpwsonalandprofasMnaiaxparanca 
and acopo of rMponsMlitias. C». aarvo as an 
infomui in t a rp fat ar kt a rang* of iwHMadtetaWa 
circumatancaa. Con parform axtMisiva. 
sopfiiaticatad languaga tasks. sncomiMSSing 
moat mattara of Mitarast to wa«-adocatad nativt 
spaakara, iiKk^ing tasks vwhidi do not baar 
diractty on a profassionsi apaoatty. 

Esampias: Can discuss m datail conotpts wtiich 
ara fundamantaity diff arant from ttM»a of tfia 
targat cuttura 3r< i maka thosa conMpts and 
accasstbla to tha nativa spaakaf . Simdartv, an S- 
4 can undarstand tha datads and ramifications of 
concapo ttiat ara cutturaltv or concaptuatty 
diffwant from his/har own. Can sat ttw tona of 
infiwparsonat offteiat. sami-offieM. and non- 
p^'^ifaaaionai vart»al axchangaa with a 
rnprtaamativt rang* of natnra spnkars (in a 
ranga of variad nidianeas. pi^posas. tasks, and 
sotttnga). Can piay an sffactiva rota anmig 
nativa soaakvs m sucti ramaxts as confsrancas, 
iacturaa. and dabatas on manars of 
disagraa man t. C«iadvocata a position at langtfi, 
both formatiy and in chanea ancotMmra, using 
sophisticatad varfaai s trat ag t a a. Can undarstand 
and raliatMy (voduca shifa of botti subract msttar 
and tona. Can u mtot s t and nsova apaakys of tho 
standard and othar maior dialacts in essantialty 
any faca>to-faca imtracnoo. 



Spaaking praficiancv is ragtdaity supafior 
in ai raapacta. uauaiy aqwralam to that of a 
wall siliir start Mghly artieutata nativa spaakar. 
Languaga ability doas not impada tha 
parformanca of a"** languaga^sa task. 
Howavw, an S-4* wwuld not nacessarriy ba 
ptrcaivad as culturaUy nativa. 

EMinptoa: AnS^<*- organizasdlscoursa 
vw«y, ampioving functiooal rhstorical spaaeh 
davieaa, nativa cultural rafarancaa and 
.MMnmo, Efl«aiva*y appMaa » 
spMkar's sodal and drajmacamial knowladga. 
Howavar.cannotsuattiBthatparfomancaundaf 
aU dfcumacancaa. vWi8a an * hat a vinda 
rang* and control of stnictura, an occaswiai 
non^tadva slip may occur. An S-i* Jwa a 
sopWaticatad control of vocalHiiary and phraaing 

that ia raraly impraciaa. vat thara ar» occaaional 

waaknassas in idioms, coiloquialiama, 
pronunciation, cultural rafaraoca or thara may ba 
an occasionst fsikira to intaract in a totally nativa 

mannar • 

S-» FUNCnONAUY NATIVE PROROOICV 

SpMking pfofldancy ia functionajhf 
•qirivtfant to that of a WgWy anieulaia wa»- 
wluestad natiM spaakar and raflacts ««a awal 

standai^ of tha country wfwa tha lanwwa la 
nathratyspokan. An S-S ustt tha languag o with 
complata flaxibility and intuition, so that spoach 
on aU lavals ia fully accaptad by waU-aAieaMd 
nativ* spnkars in aU of its faaturas. including 
braadth of vocabulary and idiom, coitoqwalisma. 
and partnant cultural rafarancaa. Pronunciatton 
istytMcaay consistant with that of wall-aducatad 
n jtiva spaskara of a non-stigmatiiad dialact. 



S.4> ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL 
PROFICIENCY 
(KigharLavall 
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INTERAGENCY LANGUAGE ROUNDTABLE 
LANGUAGE SKILLS LEVEL DESCRIPTIONS 
LISTENING 



L<0 NO PRORCIENCY 

No prwticH umttmanilina of ttio spotcm 
ianouogo. Undorstanding is ttmtfod to occastonai 
tsc^fd wimis with •ssonttally no to 
comf^^tnd communicatiOT. 

MEMOfttZEO PRORCIENCY 

Safficiont conwralionsiofl to unikrrand 
a numbof of m^noriMd utttrancm in sron of 
trmn«ti«^ notds. Slight merMM m utterancg 
iftitgtD undgfstood but roqu^gs frgquont long 
pausM botwion undmtotMJ phrms and 
rtOMttd rgqugsts on ttig listm's pan for 
rep«titk>n. Undtrstands with raaaonabia 
accuracy ontv whan thjs invt^vaa shcHt 
m«monxtd utttrancaa or formulaa. Uttarancas 
und«^tood are raiatvalv short in Imgth* 
Miawdarttanc^t ^nsa dua to tgnormg or 
tnaceurataly haarmg sounds or word ^idinga 
itethmfiactMmal and noiMnflactional^ diatorting 
tha onginari maaning. Can undarat^td orriy with 
difficulty avm parsons such as taachm who ara 
usad to spaaiting with non«nattva spaakars* Can 
understand bast thosa statanwnts whara context 
strongly supports tha utterance' s meaning* Gats 
some mam ideas. 

L'1 ELEMENTARY PROFICIENCY 
(Basa Laval) 

Sufficient comprehension to undmtand 
utterai^ee about bMic survhrai ne^ and 
frunmmm courtaay and travel rac^iramams. in 
areas of immediata need or on vary famiHar 
topics, can undmtand simple Questions and 
answm, simpla statements and very simple 
f ace*to*f aca convmations m a sundmti dtaiact. 
These must often be deiivered more ctearty than 
normal at a rate slower than normal, with 
frmiuent repetitions or paraphrase (thm is, b / a 
native used to dealing with foreigners)* Once 
teamed, these SMteiwes can be varied for similar 
level vocabulary and grammar and still be 
und^stood. in the maronty of uttmrwcm 
misundwstaiHlings ansa due to overtocNced or 
misundersraod syntax and o^er grammatical 
dues. Compr^Teft«on vocabuiaiy inadeouata to 
understmd anything but the most eiementary 



needs. Strong interference from thg candidate's 
native iwtguaga occurs. Uttie predaion tn tha 
infonmaticm undarstTOd ovwng to tentative state 
of passive gran^nar and iMk of vocabUary. 
Comi^MYsicm veaa inctude basic needs such 
aa: meM. lodgmg^ transpcKtation, tone wd 
simple dtfecticKi (indi^ny both roun instructions 
and ordm from customs officiaia. poliMfnen, 
ettJ. UndorstarKls mam ideas. 

gLEMENTARY PRORCJENCY 
tH^ Lovell 

Sufficient contpr^iensicNi to wtderstand 
short conversattona about ell sunrhral nee^ end 
timited so^ demends. Oevetoping fieidbtiity 
evidmt in imderstanding mto a range of 
circumstaimabe^^mnnedtatg survhrai needs, 
^we spontttiafty in understmding by speed, 
although consiswKy of undvatandkig imeven. 
Umited vocabulary range necassftates repetition 
f or unctostimding. Understands commoner ttaw 
forma and most quastrtnfwma. some word order 
patterns but misominnmicatiun stiU oecura with 
more complex pamma. Cannot sustain 
undarstanding of coherent structurea in longer 
utterances or in unfamiliar situations. 
Und^standing of descnptions of desOTptiona and 
the giving of precise information is limited. 
Aware of basic cohesive features, e.g. pronouns, 
verb inflections, but many arg unretteWy 
undvstood« espeaally if Iras immec^te in 
refrenct. Understanding is largely limited to a 
serm of short, discrete untraiKes. Stfil haa to 
ask for unerances to be repeated. Some ability 
to umlerstand the facts. 

L-2 UMITED WOWaNQPROOaENCY 
(Base Level) 

SuffHrfent comprehenston to undmtand 
conversatkwis cm routing social dmiam^ and 
limited job rtgursmems. Able to understand 
fac#*to*faM speech in a stamtard diatoct 
detiwgd at a normal rata with some repetition 
and rewording, by a native speaker not used to 
dealkig witii foretgners, about ev^yday topics, 
common person^ and family newa. weiWmown 
currm eventa, and routine office mattats 
through deacnptions and narration about currant 
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oast and futitft •wnts: can foliow essantiat 
points of discussion or sp ss ct i at an et«m«narv 
itval on topics in his/h«r spsctal Drofaasionai 
fitid. Ontv (mdarstKida occa»ona wonts md 
phrssaa of sutomtnta mada in unfavorabia 
condi^ons, lot axamoia tttrouoh loudspaalufs 
outdoors. Undarsianda factual contant. Nativa 
ianguaoa causaa laaa i m arf a ranc a in tiatanMg 
compr«nansion. Abta to undaratand tha facta. 
> ma tinaa but not banwaan or bayond tha 
finas. 

l-a-t- UMITEDWORXaraPROnCiENCY 
(Sasa Laval) 

Sufficiameamprahansiantoundafstand 
convataatlena on routina aoeM damanda sod 
iimiftd job raouiramams. Abia to wradwstmd 
faca-to-fM spaacft cn a stHid«d dudacL 
daiivarad at a normal rata with soma rapatition 
and rawording, by a nativa spaakar not inad to 
daaiing with foraignara. about avaryday topiea, 
comiman parsonai and family nawa. waM-^cnown 
currant svwna, and routina offiea mattars 

thfougfidaacriptionaandnafrationabcutcunant 
past and futura avants: can foHow asaantW 

oofnta of diacuasion or spaach at an alamamary 
lava< on Mpiea in hia/har spadal prefaasional 
fiatd. Only undarstanda oceaalonal worda and 
o^vasas of s t a tamai iis ni«ta in unfa vo r abl a 
conditions, foa awMnpia through toudspaakan 
outdoors. Undarstanda factual eomant. Nativa 
languaga causaa iasa tntarfaranea in listaning 
comprahan«on. AWa to undarstand tha facts. 
» e., tha fmn but not batwaan or bayond tha 
tints. 

UMITEO WORKING PROBOENCY 
iHiiHwrUval) 

Sufftciam ramprahanalon to undarstand 
most routina soctat dammda and moat 
convarsatioRa on «vor<i raguifamanta aa «waH aa 
*onm discvts i on a on Mnerata toplca rslsiad to 
particular intarasta and spadai fiaMa of 
coff^MtanM. Oftan shows ramarfcaWaabuity and 
«asa of undarstanding. but undar tansion or 
prassura may braak down. Candidata may 
disolaywastoiassordaflciancydoatoinadawiata 
vocabuiary baaa or laaa than saeura knowladga 
of grammar and syntax. NtmnaHy imdwatanda 
ganarsl vocabulary with soma haaitant 
undwrstandino of avaryday vocabuiary stiU 
evfdant. Can somatanas dataet amotional 
ovsrtonaa. Soma abilitv to wdaratand batwaan 
tha iinaa «.a. to grup infarancaa). 



L-3 GENERAL PROFESSIONAL PROFICIENCY 
(Basa Laval) 

AbIa to und^;<rstand tha taaantiala of sU 
MMach ina standard dialact btduding mhnieal 
discusaiona wftMn a apa^ fiald. HasaffKtiva 
undaratanding of fwf to*f aca spaach. dalhwad 
with normal darity and spaa d m a stmdwd 
dialact, on ^maral tCM»ca vaaa of spadal 
intsraat tmdarstanda hypothasi^ and st«port 
(HNnions. Haa broad mou^ vocabulary that 
raralyhaa to asfcfof p ar a phras ing or applanation. 
Can taBow aceuratalv rha matntiH^ of 
convarsationa batwaan adueation nativa 
wnkars. raaaonabty ctaar tataphona eaUa, radio 
broadcasta. now storiaa SHtalar » wira sarvim 
raports, errt raporta, »»TM tt^wieal raports 
and pubte adc^assas w non-tachnic^ subft*^: 
can wdmtHMl without difficulty att form of 
standard spaach eoncarning a sisacial 
profassicmal fkM. Ooaa not undarstmd nativa 
spaakara if thay nink vary quickly or usa KOma 
slang or dialact Can oftsn datact amotional 
ovartonaa. Can undaratand batwaan tha Knas 
(i.a., ipaap i nfar s n c as ). 

L'Z* GENERAL PROFESSIONAL PROFICIENCY 

Compraham'^ most of ^ contant and 
intont of a wiaty of forms and atytaa of apaach 
partinant to professional naada, aa wai aa 
ganmlMpieaandaocialeonvaraatien. AbiHtyto 
compn^iand msny sociolipguiatic and cultural 
rafvancaa. Howa^w. msny miaa soma 
subttaiMa and nuMcaa. ino^aasad sbiSty to 
comprahwHl um«uaUy compiax ftruetum in 
iMgthy uttar^ieaa and to comprahand many 
di stinc ao ns in Umguaga tati<Hod for dtfforant 
au^ancaa. (ncrraaad ability to undaratmdnaii^ 
spa^ura tatk^ qu^dy, u«ng iMMvatwdard 
dialact or slang; howavar, compraf^naion not 
complata. Soma abttity to undarstand 'bayortd 
tha Iinaa* in addition to strong at^lity to 
undarsnnd *batwa«i tha itnss." 

L-4 ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL PROFICIENCY 
(Baaa Laval) 

Abla to undarstand all forms and atylM of 
spaach pardnsnt to profaaaionai naads. Abto to 
undaratand fully all spaach with ajrtar^va and 
praciaa vocabulary, subdatias and nuanon in aH 
standard dia la cta on any sub^ rslavant to 
profaaaionat nMds «vtdtMi tha rsnga of his/har 
axparianca, indudkig social con^rsationa; atl 
intaiStM broadcasts and tsl^ihona caNr, and 
many kinda of tachnical discuitiona and 
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discourst. Understands lamjuaga spacsftcally 
taHoftd <inctu€Mng parsuaaiont rtpmwnatKin* 
counsaiing, and negotiattng) to diffarant 
au<Utncaa* Abta to undmmd tfta assamials of 
sptach in soma msn-standard (ti^acti. Has 
difficutty in undarstandir^ a^u^^na diatect and 
slang, also in undaratanding spaacti in 
unfavorrtila c(Kiditk)ns,forajwiH>iotttnH^bad 
loudspaAara out dom* Undarstanda 'bayond 
tfia HnM* ail fonna of tha tangut^ diraciad to 
tha ganarat Usttiw. (i.a. at>io ^ dav<riop m%a 
anatyxa ffia argumantatxin prwamad). 

L-A^ ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL 

pnoRcmNCY 

(Hl^Uvail 

tiwaaad abiitv to und w atan d a atia ma l v 
difficuft and abatraet apaach aa waH aa aMttty to 
und«9tand aN forma ar^ atylaa of apaach 
partinam to profaasionai naartt. biaiiMttig iodal 
cMvaraatiofia. tncraaaao aMitv to compralwid 
natfva wo^ctra using axtrma non-st»Kiard 
dialacta utd stang aa wmH aa to undarstand 
spaacfi in unfavoiv&to ccmlitiona. Stn>no 
sanaitivftv to soaolinguta^ and eutturai 
rafmwcaa* Aopuracy ia doaa to that of tt^ watt* 
educatad nattva iisttnar btit $tM not aqiavatent. 

IS FUNCTIONALLY NATIVE PflOFIOENCY 

Compfaharaion aquhratant to that of tfia 
waU-adtieatad nauva liattnar. Abta to 
undarstand fully ati fonna and stytaa of ^>aa^ 
mtaJiigibla to tha wali*adiicatad nativa tistanar, 
indudmg a numtjar of ragtonat and IHitwata 
diaiacts. highly colloquial spaach and 
convaraationa and disctHir sa diatonad by mwfc^ 
intarfarmca from othar notaa. Abia to 
undarstand how nativaa think aa thay crtata 
diacoursa. Abia to undaratarKt axtrwnaty difficutt 
and abatraet spaach. 
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INTERAGENCY LANGUAGE ROUNDTABLE 
LANGUAGE SKILL LEVEL DESCRIPTIONS 
READING 



Prafacs 

in tfm foUowH^ dMcnowont a standard 
sai of tBxvtvpM asaoaaiad with aach »«val. 
Tha laxt tvp« Q»9rai sharacwizad in aach 
dascnptiva siatamam. 

Tha word "raad." in tha contaxt of that* 
pnsficiancv dM^iinions. ma- if ti»t t haoari cn 
at a given skit) laval can the ;ugWv undaraiand 
ttm cwiwnumeattv* intam « tha w«-fVP« 
dascnbad. In tha u«ial aaa tha rwdar could ba 
expactadtomaltaafuUraprasantatioo. tlwrough 

summMy. or tranatation of tha taxt into &Hy^ 
Othar uaaful oooratmnacan ba parforntad 
on wntt«» ta«a that do not raouifa tha abiBfv to 
Vaad.* M dafinad atwva. Examptaa of such 
tasks which uvaons of a givan skiU laval may 
raasonably ba axpactad to parform »ra providad, 
whan aopropnat*. m tha (tescrocions. 

R-O NO PROFICIENCY 

No practical abiUtr to raad tha ianguaga. 

Consistantiv misundarstands or cannot 
comprahand at all. 

MEMORIZED PflOFiCtENCY 

Cm racognix* aU tha lattar in tha printad 
varsion of an alph^MW tyatam and high- 
fraquancv alamants of a syilsbafY or a charactur 
svstam. AbiatoraMlsomaof^ofthafotowing 
nimtbara, isolatad words and pitfasaa. personal 
and piaca namaa, straat signs, offica m\d shop 
dasignationa. Tha abova oft«i intarpratad 
inaceurataiv- UnabI* to ra«l cwmactad proaa. 

R.1 ELEMENTARY PROnOENCY 
(BMa Lavall 

Suffidant eontprahtnsion to raad vary 
simpta connaetad wnttan matviai in a form 
flouivaiant to usual printing or typaseript Can 
raad aithar raprasamaoons of famife wnulaic 
varbal axchangM or simota language ntaming 
only tha higlMsi fraquancv structure' pattama 
and voc^Mdary. indudirm sharad intamational 
vocabulary itama and cognataa (whan 
approimata). Abla to raad and undarstand 
krwwn language aiamanta that hava baan 
racombinad in naw ways to achwvo diffarant 



meanings at a similar laval of simplicity. Taxts 
may include simple narratives of routma 
behavior, highly predictette dascripdons ot 
p«nona, tOMcn or things; snd axptanetm of 
geography end govwnman - rim 

sinwllfiedfortourim. Some misundeisiendings 
possible on simple texts. Can ge t some miN n 
ideas end locate promineni itams of prefessiof»i 
gjgroficance in mora cwncMex texts. Canidamify 
general aub^ matter in some authentic taxta. 

R.1+ ELEMENTARY PROBCIENCY 
(HinharUvall 

SuffWant compraheneion to undersiend 
simple diaiwirae in prtnted form andW 
socM p«rpos«i. Can read material sucr s 
,nnouneaments of public aventa simple pf ^ 
tjoisining biogrepMcal information or nar ration 
of aventa. snd stnSghtforward new^wer 
haadiines. Can gueaa at unfam^ >^^«*Y 
highar comaxtuateed. but with difflwrtv m 
unfamiter contexts. Can get sorro ma-i jdew 
and locate routine informatton of Pf?*««w*« 
significance in mora complax taxt*. Can follow 
Msantial poina of wnttan discussion at an 
alementary lavel on topics m his/her speoai 
professional ftaid. 

in commonly taught languagaa. an R-1 - 

may not control the structure v>«U. For example. 

basic grammatical ralationa are oftan 

n«aintarpretad. and tempore rtf«««M^ 
primanlyonlaJiicalitemBastimaindlcatora. nas 

some (fifficmty with th« coheaive *««>«J2 

discourse, such aa matcning 

rafarr t. May have to raad matanela several 

tima> 'f umJarstMiding. 

R-2 UMfTEO WORKING PRORCIENCV 
(BtiseUvell 

Suffidem comprahension to read aimple, 
audiemic written matafial in a fomiequiv^ 
imial printing or typescript on subiactM^^ 
fanHier context. Able to read v»rrth some 
miaunderttandinga straightforward ^miter 
factual material, but a general inaufftoentty 
experienced w,u- the ^.J!^Z 
infereneea directly fmm the "^^^ ®* 

the text. Can locate and understand the mem 
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tdtai and details m mattnal wntwi for th« 
ginarsl rtadtr. Howvvtr, persons wt^o have 
profession^ kno«i^e<loe of s si^HWt may be aMe 
to summwm or perform sorting locating 
taitica with written texts tfiat are weM bei^^ 
their generic proficiency ievei. The R-2 can read 
uncomidicawlr but auttimttt prose on famifiar 
subrects that are normaHy mmnmmd rn a 
predfctabte sequmee whith ftde the reader in 
understanding. Texts may indude descriptive 
and narretmie in contexts news itwie 

descnbeig ffeouemiy occurring ev^ite* simple 
biographical informetton, social notices, 
formutalc buainese iettere. and single M^micai 
matenat written for the gwierel reader. GerwaUy 
the prose that can be reed by w R*2 is 
predomeiantty in sv^htforwerd/h^^freguMcy 
sentence patterns. The dcm not have a 
broad active vocabulary (that is* ¥vhi^ he/she 
recognixee tmme<tetely on sight), but is ^}ie to 
use contextual and reat- world cues w understand 
the text. CharactenatwalW. however, tfie R-2 is 
QUfte slow tn p^ormmg such a pronsSr is 
tvpicaUy able to answer factual questions about 
auttmntie texts of the types described above* 

R*2^ UMTTEO WORKING PRORCtENCY 
(Higher Level) 

Suffictem comprehension to understand 
most factual material in non-technical prose as 
wsN as some discussions on con^te topics 
related to speciel profMaionei interttts, is 
markedly more proficient at reading matenals on 
a familiar topic, is able to separate ^e main ideas 
and details from lesser ones and uses that 
distinction to advance understamting. The R-2 ^ 
ts able to use linguistic context ar^ reat*worid. 
knowledge to make sensibie gMsses about 
unfamtliar meterial. Has a broad active reacting 
vocabulary. The R*2 ^ is able to get the gist of 
mam and subsidiaiy ideas in texts which coukl 
only be read tfioroughly by persons with mudi 
high«' proficiencies. Weaknesses include 
slowness, uncertainty, inability to discern nuance 
and/or intentionalhr disguised meaning. 



R-3 GENERAL PROFESSIONAL PAORaENCY 
(Sese Level) 

Able to reed within e normal range of 
speed end with elmoet conH)tett eompreher»ion 
a veriety of eudientlc prose mettriai on unfamiliar 
subjects. Reading ability is not dspendem on 
subfect matter knowledge, although it is not 
expected that an R-3 can c om p r eherm thoroi^hly 



subrect matt^ which is highly deomdent on 
cultural knowledge or which is outs»de his/her 
geiwel eiqwwiM arxl not amnnpenied by 
explanetmi. Text-typee indude newe sraiea 
simiitf to wire service nnnm or intemetionai 
news \xmn% in major peritxtealSr routine 
correspond^KS. gwml reports, and uehrttcal 
mewi^ XI Ns/tar professional fMtf; of these 
may indude hypothws« argumemation, 
suppmted opinions* Misreacttng rare* Almost 
always abte to xitenxet matwial cormsty, relate 
ideee. and *reed between the biM/ ftfiat ia. 
imderstand the wntm' ImoHdt imsms ttxts of 
the abo^ types). Can get the gist of mM 
sophisticated texts, but may be unaMe to detect 
orunderst^ttibtlety and nuance. Reielyhesto 
pauae over or rereed gefwal v ocabiriery. 
Howew, may experm^ some difficulty with 
unusuaity complex smicture and low freqiwicy 
Idioms. 

R.3^ GENERAL PROFESSIONAL PflOnOENCY 
(Higher Level) 

Can comprehend 1 veriety of stytae end 
f<mna pertinent to profesaionai naeds. Rarely 
mtaimmoxets sudi texts or rarely experiences 
dtfftaitty rdetif^ ktoes or maidng infenvicea* 
Able to ronwr^iend meny socMlnguledc end 
culture references* However, may min aome 
nuancea amj subtleties. Able to c o m finehen d a 
considerate range of intentionelly ccmrplex 
structurea. low freguency idiome, and 
urmmimon connotative intenttOTs; howei^, 
accuracy ia not complete- The S-3 ^ is typically 
able to read with fadiity, understand and 
appreciate contemporary exposm^ry, trchnical, 
or literary texts which do not rely heavily on 
slang i*nd umoual idioms. 

R-4 ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL PTOIIOENCY 
(Base Le veil 

Able to reed fluentty end eeeurettly eil 
stylM end forme of the lenguege pertinent to 
professlonsi neede* The R-4's experience with 
the writtOT ianguege is extmve enough that 
he/she is able to reiete inferences w% the text to 
reai-worM knov^iedge and und^stand atonoat all 
sodoitftgiMtie and cultural references. ANe to 
'read beytml the UnM* Ithet ie. to understamt 
me fuU ramifteat^ie of taxtt aettiey ere situated 
in the wider culture, political, or social 
enviromnent). Able to read and imdennand the 
intent of writwe' ami^oynHWt of iiuance wd 
subttety. An R-4 can discern rdetkvishipeemong 
sophmicated written materide tft the context of 
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broad •xpwtnc*. Can follow unpfi<JtetaW« 
tunw of thouow readilv »n. fof •x»nH>*«. tditonaJ. 
conj«tural, aw» litirwv wxts m anv subioct 
matwr arM <Jif«ct«d to tho o«n««» ««^- Can 
r«ad •ssanttattv aU maiarial* >n tHa/)^ spact^ 
ficM, including official and profaaaiooal 
documwiwandcorrMOOW^nca. Racogiwaaall 

educawd npnii«f«««»on*"«»**' 
havf soma dtfficurtv with siang. Can r aad 
ruionalilv loQibta iMndwrrtino witfMMit difflci^ 
Accuracy »• ofttfi naartv that of a wai-aducmd 

nativa raadar. 

ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL 
PfK)RClENCY 
(HigbarUvall 

Naarty nattva atiSltv to raad and 
unda«taoda«ramalvdlffieultv or ab«i»ctp«aa. 
a v«v wida vartaty of vocatadanf. WJoma. 
coSoquiaUama. wd aiana, Strang sanaidvity to 
and iMidarstanding of MCt<Migiwtie and odtural 
rafarancaa- Uttia diffteultv in raading laaa tnan 
tuny ta»bla handwntino. Broad atoiBtv to "raad 
btyondthalinaa' {that la, to undaratwd tha futt 
ramifiationa of taxta aa thav ara aitusnd in ttw 
widorodtural. political, or aoctal anvirorananti « 
naaiiv that of a wailfaad or waH-aducstad naiiva 

r«8<^. Accuracy ui cl<»a to that of tfta waH- 
educatad natnra raadar. but iKit aqwvalam. 

R-S FUNCTIONALLY NATIVE PROnCIEFWY 

Raading proHciancy i» fiMictton^ 
squivalant to that of tha waK-^duestad nativa 
rtadar. Can ra«l axtrwnaly difficuttv and 
:)batraet ivosa: for axantpio. ganoral lagal and 
tactuiieal aa u highly raitoQuiat writinga. 
AMa to raad Utarary taxta. typieaity including 
contamporary avam-gvda proaa. poatry. wd 
thaatncal writHtg. Can raad daaaieal/arehaic 
forma of lltwatiwa w«th tha aama dav«a of 
fact^ aa tha watt-aducatad, but non-apaetal^ 
nativa. Raada and undaratanto a <wido variaty of 
voc^Milary and idioma. coHoaUaliama, at«ig, wd 
pamnant cultural rafarancaa. With varying 
dagraaa of difficutty. can raMi aU kifHia of 
handwnnan documants. Accuracy of 
comprahanaion la aquivalant to ttiat of a watl- 
educatad nattva raadar. 



INTERAGENCY LANGUAGE ROUNDTABLE 
LANGUAGE SKILL LEVEL DESCRIPTIONS 
WRITING 



W-0 NO PRORCtENCY 

No fio^tioral writing atMUty. 



W-O^i' MEMOftiZEOPftOR^NCY 

WHtm usinq m tmortw mnmitt «id mi 
txi>rmaom« Can praAm symtMtf in an 
aifMutetic or sylialM wrttino s^tam or SO of iha 
moat ^nmon charaetara. Can wnta m^nbafa 
and dataa. own nama, nafionatity. ^t4mMp afc«. 
suet) aa on a hotai f a gia tr a t ion fcym. Otharwisa, 
abiiitv to wnta ia iinutad to simpM tota of 
common itama mch aa a faw ^twx swttancM. 
SpaWno and tvan rapraaamaron of symbcHa 
(lattafa. syiiabtaa* cnarKtarai may ba incorract. 

W-1 ELEMENTARY PfWRCtENCY 
(Basa Laval) 

Has sufAdant control of tha writing 
syatam m maat tknitad practleal na^. Can 
craata by statamanta wd quaattona on 

tofHC3 varv familiar to (i^/lw wfttm ttia acopa <^ 
hia/har vary Hmitad languaga axparianca. WritJng 
vocatHilary is in^taquaw to aiqsrasa anything but 
9lamanttrv naada: writaa in simpta santancaa 
maiung commial arrora HI soaUing, granmiarvtd 
punctuation but writing can ba raad and 
undarstood by a nativa raadtt* u$vt to daattig 
with foraignara attampting to writa hia/har 
iangu^. Wntmg tanda to ba a tooaa eoUactxm 
of smtancaa (or fragmama) on a gtvan tofw and 
provtdaa littia avidanca of conacioua 
organization. Whila UHNea wh^ ara *vary 
famsHar' and atamantary mada vary ovwdarabty 
from mtivfdual to indiviifciai, any t^araon at thia 
laval should ba abla to writa simpta phma 
maaaagaa, axcuaaa. notaa to sarvtM paopia and 
simpla notaa to fnanda. (800-1000 chmctara 
controiMJ 

W-1> ELEMENTARY PflORaENCY 
(HigharLavall 

Sufficiant control of writing syatam to 
maat mora aunrival n^mii^ and limitad aodai 
damamte. Cm craata samancM short 
parai^apha ralatad to moat Mrvival naada IfoiMi^ 
lodgmg, transportation.^ inmadiata surroundinga 
and aituatkma) and limitad social damanda« Can 



axpraaa fatrty ac^ran praaam and futura tmta. 
Can prodwa soma past varto forma but not 
alwaya Kcura^ » ranact usagt- Can 
ralata paraonal Matory, cfiacuaa top«a » 
diMlylifa, t^afyrcaa and^wyfw^larmatari^. 
Showa good control of atamantary vocabutaiy 
^ soma CMxmol of base ayritacdc pattama but 

nuiior arrara stiU onur wlwi axprmtng mora 
c(»nptax ttKHignts. DletNmarv uai^ may atiU 
yiatd incorract ^scatMilarv or fcmta, atthough tha 

W-1 ^ cwn uaa i dtetiomry to advanurt^ to 
axi^aaastmplatdaaa. Ganar^tycanrtotuaabaaic 
cohMtva atamams of (fiacoufM to advantaga 
(such M filw$i^ c^tatrwt^ona^ objact pronouna, 
connactora. atc.K Can taita notaa tfi soma datail 
on fanrtlar topica, and raapond to paraonal 
auaaiiona using aiamantary vocabutaiy and 
common atructuraa. Can writa uatfOm iatwrs, 
summariaa of biograplrtcal data ai»d wortt 
axparianca with fa^ accuracy. Writing, though 
faulty, iacomprahanatbia to nativa apaakarauaad 
to dialing with foraignara. 

W«2 UMfTED WORKING PRORCtENCY 
(BaaaLav^l 

Abla to writa routina social 
cor r aa ponda nca and prapwa documamiary 
mattrMa for moat limimd work 

raquimnanta. Has writing vocabuiaiy suffteant 
to ajqvaaa hima^/harsaif simply with soma 
circumlocuttona. Can writa simply about a vary 
IMtad mmibar of currant avanta or daily 
situadona. Still m«cMcc»imonwrors^apaUing 
ami purmiabon but alH)wa soma control of tha 
moat common foiroata and punctuation 
ci^vantiona* Good «mtrol of morphology of 
languaf^ (in infiac^ languat^l and of tf^ mo at 
fraguantlyuaadavntacticamieturaa. Bamantary 
constructions ara uaualiy handM quita 
Kcurataty and v^^rting ia undaratrndabla to a 
nativa faadv not usad to nmiittg tha writing of 
fora^jnars. Usaa a limttad numbar of cohesive 
dav^aa. 

W'2+ UMITEO WORKING PRORCIENCY 
(HIghar Laval) 



Shows ablitv to writa with soma 
p r a ciai on and In aomadatai about moat common 
toptea. Can wnta about concratatopicaratating 
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to pamcidar tntvrMts and SMCid fieida of 
comomnu. OfwishowtsurpnwHIfHiMCvtnd 
aaM of •)^9rassmi but umkir trnic a ym tr am tt 
and m^MMwm ianguw msv ta inaixura^ muiiar 
incomi»«lwwbte. Gm«^v strong in mOm 
grammsf or vocitHMary but not in both. 
WoitoiOTiti or untvonoMS m ora of tfio 
forogoing or ipoWng r«S4iit in ooessional 
n^iamiTiumcation. Areas of waknon rango 
from stmplg com P u cUona sucA aa pturate. 
articiaa* orapoiitiQna and nagativaa to rm^a 
ciNnotaK sinictiraa wch aa ortaa u^Ot paaatvt 
<»mainicima« wcml oidar and raiaiiva dausM* 
Normally comrola ganaral vQcabiflarv with ioma 
mtsusa <rf avofvday vocabulary avWam. Showa 
a limitad ^iditv to uaa drcumlociitiofia. Usn 
dictimaiy to advantaga to Mpply unknown 
w<^da. Can tato faiity xanm noma on 
matanat oraaantad oratty «id hanctta with fair 
accuracy meat social coimpondaneo* Writing la 
unctoratandabia to nativa sgaakara not uaad to 
daaiing with foroignara' attampta to wnta th9 
tanguaga, thougtt styfo is atdi obvkMtaty fora^n. 

W-3 Q0tEIUaPflOFE$SK)NALniOnC^N^ 
IBaao Laval) 

Abia to uaa dM languaga atfaetfvaly in 
moat formal and informal writtaii aschangaa on 
practieal socW and profaaaLinal topics. Can 
writa raoortSt simrniariaa* short librsry raaaar^ 
paiMr on amant avams. on particular araas of 
intaraat or <M sgocal fiaida wid) rattofiabia aasa« 
Control of strucnira* soaittng and 9mm9t 
vocabulary is adaoua^ to convoy his>har 
massaga accurataiy but styla may ba obvioualy 
foraign* Errora virtuatty nwm imarfara wnh 
comprahmaon and ranrty disturb dm naova 
raadar. Punctuation ganaraMy c ono ' ollad , 
Emptoys a fuH ranga of structim. Contrrt of 
grammar good widi only sporacte arrora in basic 
structuTM.* occaaional arrora m tho in dia nn^at 
complaafraquamstnicturaa and aomawtiat mora 
fraguam arms in low frwiuancy comiNax 
structuras. Conaistam control of comgoimd and 
comptox santancaa* RalabonsMp of idaaa is 
conststMtty daar. 

GENERALPflOFESSIONALPflORaENCY 
(Highw Laval) 

Abta to wnta dia languaga in a faw prosa 
styiaa pardnam to profaaaionai/adiaMdonal 
nMds. NotatwayaablatottforianguaoottMit 
au<tiOTca. WaafcnaaMa may in poor control of 
low fraquaney con^x atnietursa, voodMiiary or 
dia ability to asgiroaa subdadaa and nuancaa. 



May ba al^ to wnta soma topica partmant to 
profasafonal/achmtionai naada. Or«umtMn 
maysuffardMtoiMkof vanaty mon^n^don^ 
Panama or m vanaty of conasiva davicas. 



W-4 AUVAMCa)PROFESStONALPItOFICIENCY 
(BaaaLavaU 

MIo writa dm languor prodaaly and 
acoirstaly in a vatiatv of proaa atylaa partnant to 
pr o fa aat on at/ a dMcad o n ai naada. Errera of 
grammar ara rara hicKiding dioaa in low 
fraquancycomi^aoucturaa. CoraiatamlyM 
to tailor languaga lo suit audtonca and abia to 
aspraaa sirtnladaa and mwicaa. Expoaitory 
prosa ia daviy, ransmnly and axpliddy 
orf^niaad. Th9 writar am^oya a variaty of 
(v^noadonal patcama, uaaa a wida variaty of 
cohaaiva davteaa such aa aUipata and p ara llali am . 
and au bordm s ta a in a variaty of vwya. Ablato 
writa on ail topica norm^ pardnam to 
profaaaional/iducadon naada w6 on sociai 
iaauaaof aganaralnatura. Writing adagusta to 
axpraaa aH Ma/har axpanancas. 

W*4^ ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL 
PROnCtENCY 

(Higliar Laval) 

AWa to writa dia languaga pradaaly and 
accurataiy in a wida variaty of proaa stytaa 
pMhiam to profMaional/adMational irnda. 
May hava soma abiBty to adit but not in tha fuU 
r«K)d of styiaa. Has soma fiaxtbility within a 
styfa and stows soma avidanca of a usa of 
styttsdc davicaa. 

W-S FUNCrONAUY NATIVE PRORCIENCY 

Haa writing prv^flciancy ^ual to dwt of a 
wad-aducatad nativa. Without nonniativa arrora 
of stnictura. spaiing, styia <^ vocabulary can 
writa and adit both fwnai and informal 
corraapondanca. official raporta and dooimanta, 
and i^ofMstonal/aducational artidaa induct 
writing for spactat purposas which might inckida 
fagai, tachnieai aducationan fitarary and 
coUoQuiai wnt^* fn addition to baing daar, 
a^giKdtmdteiformat^. tha writing »iddia idaaa 
ara ^ tena<^iativa. Tha wmar amiHoya a vary 
wida r»Hld cf styHstic davicas* 
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Th6M dtscnptions w«r« aoimv^d by Vnm Interaetncy Languagt Roundta6<«, connstitHl) of tfve 
foliowtng agtfiaM. 



Dwwtmmt of OtfcnM 

DtpanmOTt of St«t« 

Cmtral Imtkgtnca Agency 

Nnoiiai SMiinty Aotney 

O^cwtmim of th« Inwtor 

Nnional EntfoiMfiom of tho Kummitte 

N«ionol intiiciitM of HMith 

National S$mt Fountfition 

D#partmtm of Agricutturt 

Drug Enf ofc amt n i Adrntfrntration 



f^dml BufMu of InvastHsatkm 

ACTTON^iaM Corpa 

Af^ncy for Innmnional Davoiopmont 

Offico of Pofionnal Manooamont 

imnnQfiiion snd Naturaitxation Sofvic9 

Ofovaiwn of Edimtion 

US Cimoms Sorvieo 

US Infonnation Agoncy 

Library of Congrau 
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CLEARINGHOUSE ON LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 




Proficiency Testing in the 

Less Conunonly Taught Languages 



Prepand hy Riduard L Than^§on ondDom E Johnson 




Generic GuideUnm and tim LCTLs 

The guidtfiiM for laagtitst pofidMf iMM^^ 
roott in iht ^fom ol tto U& GovmiMBi't U^Mgt tsaiaing 
cooununitjr* T tm Am mkan CpuncU oa th« TMcfaIng ol ¥m^^ 
Unguigts (ACTFU and the Edncittoaal Ttttbig Service 
speiriiMded the noipvnni IP ad^ lh« goiwB^^ 
Unguags Roondubte ttUO preffcton cy docriptfami md 
guidkinaft for uM ill fioraigB Ui^^ 

univmite. T?nre1?ltl nnn lingniigeniMiini y*<^fntf hi"t 
bMn p\AiUii«l wd ftvM fwtodktOjr, and an now baing 
usiini]^ into maiif foivigii UpyiOga pfogmta to aarw as a 
feundadoA for tha devatofSM of mviaad oir^ 

Much of tha aarty work in dawfoptng Uia gttidalbiai was 
baMd on Spanish^ Frandw sad Ganna& Aaihadidawidanadto 
mduda isagua]^ nidi as Rustiao^ Chinasa, JapoMS^ and Afabi^ 
tt quiddybaauMapptxanlthttteofi^nali^altoiwmtoo 
Eurocmtric Tha two moai obvfoua problaois won: (1) a bias 
toward gr ammatk at c wagori as ol nwaiain fompaaa laaguaga^ 
such as tansa and |«id«; and (2) iha coaom that laanM wmU 
requifi imtch tiaia 10 masiar tha piiadpte aad sHdia^ 
Roman writing syMBis^ 

E£fom to ao^and tha ACTFL guiddiiiaa to aeo^^ 
lass Gomstoaty taught laagu^aa (LCTls) bagaa with tha 
dawfopaam ol gul^rilaas for Oiinaai;, JspsMsatr uid Ritssiaa, 
sad with tha tiaiaiag ol tastars for thaaa Unguagaa. Tatter 
training for Arabic and Poituguaaa foUowsd soon thaxaaftsr* 
Worloho^ and {udBarisatfoa pro^ wfsa aipaad^ 
teachsn ol Hindi, Ifutoaasiaar and soma African laagoagca. 



Adapting th& Gicidglintg to Fit Spgafic LCTL$ 

To apply tha ganaric guidaUaas to tha constniction of 
proficisncy descriptions far a particular laaguags^ the target 
language itseif anm be carshiUy aasaaaad* Factars nidi as cttittuml 
contsos, sppropusa content ai^ what omsiitutaa aocuiacy must 
be taken into account for each tanpttgOp Theoraticil problems in 
adapting the gcnahc g\dda*:nas ti? a ^nieuiar language indtnle 
complex svorphofogfos iri Russian, digtusia in ArsblCt tiia «ariy 
appcaianca of rsgj^ter in Indonesian and japanasa, and the 
preMnce of Hindi*EngUsh csda-switching at high levels of 
proftdsncy among educated native Hindi speakarLTlten^uie of 
wTking symnis sudi as those used in CUnm and J^uisaa also 
praaems a spadal challenge to the davelopnem ol guideUnsa 
becauie the length ol training iac|uirad to leara ttMse 
greatar than that raquM to kcm Spanish or RendL 

TaschenolAiaMcforexainpi^ annowdiaosaingwaysin 
which vailous dialacts ol AiaMe caa ba Moooonodated ytfmt 
testing for praadancy. TlM gsnaK gutdaUaas wesa davriope^ 
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tM a full range of oral proficfoncy^ Indudiag infon 
coswsrsttiaQ whiA in Ar^ic; is geaersUy oondtKSed in the b 
dialect hfodemSlandwd Ar^(MSA)i,ttialaagnageolttep 
and, to a crasidanbla degvai^ of tha biMdoM madia, is s 
widdy used in moia formal and imamatimal satttngi, aUhov 
tha esctam to which mttva apaalcan will ba ta a |jai e a to swi 
rsgattart wise ocuisidenMjr fraaa one dUed to another. " 
gaaandcoMensiaiat praasni istoaadtarompwiae altilafun 
midy of die proMoia in dev iaio pio g giiidaHaai for Ara 
continu aSi Tha^ whan leal i g far pnjflu i ait yfaBA»rtlCrta<ar. 
cmdidate rsi^kase tha dm^lflsi in tha Asak^worid itseU 
Meniifyti^ thioQgb tha iaianrlew praoeaa dia caaaaoa langw 
base throv^ which they can communtcata TaaMvs wiU act 
laspottsas in MSA and/or any coUoqui^ dialact with wh^ t 
am foadliar. Baesuae an aWUty to ceomioiticaiaia both MSA a? 
dialect Is chars ceer i sdc of nativo speakaisw prDlid«icy in b 
MSA and a coUoqoid viriaty is m^uii a d to a chi e ea a ^Supcr 
r^u^inAfaHc 

Aoothsr piactied oonsiteation is how to handle a langua 
tortdioguiatic pacuitarities when davatoping liagii^a<spe( 
proSdancy guideUnas, example Indoaaaiaa requ 
iauneditefaoDgidiiM of strki mlaa that goeamqipi^fiata f 
whenaddiaastogothersi Kenoi^ forma of eddiasaasetauglah 
tha vary be^aning in Indonesian cmaaei^ and dia guidelines 
btctonesian must rtf act this ami other nacaeaary aociolingti: 
rulaa that daflne huoian rdationshipa and statw pacuUa 
Indonesian society* 

Training Language-'Specific TegUrg 

Rarsusa languagO 'Sp e c ifIc tasw training conentJy axis' 
only a handful of the LCTL^r it ia likdy ^ aieat in^ trail 
WiU ba mediated through English or through another langu 
known to the prospective te^sr, eg training through Englis 
French for Asian and African spadalistai Traioix^ might als^ 
carrfod out in a langiiage that is structurally similer to the ta 
language eg.tmintngthrmghRussiaain«dertoteainam 
Slavic languageip AncHher solution ia to pair tha t«tcr wi 
nati^ spcaiGar irf the targst language, and aQow tiia te9»r to V 
with tlw nidivs speaker in a apadty similar to that used ir 
former Unguiat/iiifermant madwd of langu^iastiudion. T^ 
the trained taster guidee the ioforvxumt through the intervww, 
the two Btake a ^oint ded^oa aa to the fiaat raH^ it is 
poedMa thai saad-diraei taste of onri praadaoey will be devdL 
and validated against the oral i nte rv i ew for thoes much 
conunonly taugha iangusgaa for which davalapiag a cadr 
tiaiaed taden may not bepoesMota ilianei 
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Deuthping Cof7tpHency''b4Wd Language Programs 

Thm language training prograflis buuiad by tha 
Dapaftsntm ol Eduettkm m now required to provMe tuffi cit m 
evidenra that they are making chan^ » indude compcivcy- 
based teaching and appropri^ t«tlng in their Individual 
instituttona-Programaaiealwdy beginning to instituted^ 
appmeciici to the deralop&wit ol language leKhing matariali 
and curricula. PiofideBcy is a major topic of coneeni et iuminer 
institutes* The African language inching commioiity has 
developed a set of comami ^ais and prtofitios, as wtf as 
poasito avcRuaa of coordinatioa between oaBlan. Sesd-direet 
tqte far the LCTU aw bagtening to be deve lo pe d bwed on the 
ACTFLguktelte and adapted for speetfktaffsatlangoagaa. The 
Onter far AppiiMi Uf^pdstfca (CAU has alMdy dafv^^ 
direct tests in Portuguesi^ CUneae. Habraw, Indonesian, mxA 
Hausa, and the Uhimaiky of Peaniyivaida has d 
direotett its' Hindi 

LCTLs and Policy Qacstumf 

The appMianca of lecnt legislation and legutationa leladng 
to piofidency testing and conipetency^taead langoaga piDgn^ 
hae cxeated a new sat of policy qoettlMie that fuadtog agSBdss 
mil puit laronrisiy Inirlnitlnni will hairetn fere ThoEducatfan 
Amendments of IM6 biduded a nui^er of s^pdfleant ebansaa m 
TUla VI of the Hfg^ Edtiettkm Act (Foeaign Unfu^Md Ana 

Stsidles IWovnhips Pftygrn^ im wti^ 
tar several ^ die istanwiioaal ediMatfaB ptDgnwa admii^ 
by die CasMr far Intamadonal Edttcatloa in tl» 
of Education. Thers iriU be tmenae compatillaA far the limited 
cnittii^ tesoiiioaacQiTemiy availaUear uniwarsitlea saaktt 
into compUancc irith dwae le^alativo diang^ Ttm US. 
Department of Educaden, academia, and the major piof e w i ontl 
faratgn languaga asaodatlona will need to oooperate in se^teg 
rnlisdc prioritiea and in dewfaping the neoBsaary guldattasa. The 

most pressing qua^ion is one of deciding which langu^es ^ 
languid groups am moie knpoftam and ihoidd havw guidelinea 

deveioped first. The second prsasing quastiiHi is how the nearly 
ISO Dat^mal resourm oeniers and ftilowshipe piograma in fare^ 
laitgoagai^ am and intmational itudiea» iuntei in part by the 
US. Department of Edocatfan under Title VI of the Hi^ 
p^f^r^>#4ft« Acs cThompaoR^ThorapsDn. and Hipla^ 19$BU will mast 
the mquirsmems of the new tegtaiadon . 

At the secondasy school level schods are bq[tnnins to teach 
languages other than Spaniah^ French^ and German. Ruasian* 
Japanese; Chinea^ and in some plaoaa ArsMc am now taught in 
several mapor urban school systems aU over the country. With 
gt^aace and eocouragamem from the prof es si oi isl cmnmuntty^ 
state systems will need to adopt profldaicy a ss ese m e n t 
procadurts in these languages to enable teachart to meat 
ccrttfication requirements. Such arett of fbrtign language 
curricula as placement, syllabus design, course and program 
cvihiatm entry and e)dt raquiren^nts. ami i«quiied profidency 
leveb of teaching assistants and teachers will also cK.uigo as a 
of the language-spedflc profidency tests (Byrtws, 

VmRanrekAgmda 

For the momem; the application of the generic guidelines to 
the LCTLs has raised quaMions that <rffcr opportumtiea rmw 
rcasaidi in the 6ekl of tei^uage acqij^^ 
A number of scholars invrived in the Held of second tai^uige 
acquisiticm and testing have su^eMd rach areas ^ pebble 
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research w: th« majdmum tevel of profici«icy that can b« reached 
uAd« CBtain conditioiia; th« vtriabto that atfact tanning; tht 
iciationihip tMtwMtt meoad Imr^om^ <U) aequlaltkin and 12 
instructifm; and th« mHaet of fonnal vt. iatenai Imning. Such 
rooidt ciUt for iatardiidpUiiary cooimdoR aad traii^ 

inth«ar«aofiid«imMrriUrt«iUiy. Examptai of tha- iisuo a«: 
int«TaMr nlUbUity acrot* lattguagw; ntUabUity batwten 
govarasMnt- and ACTFL-eMtifi«d eial p«ifld«ficjr t«t«r»: 
cuuniBtttoa of dlfhnaem In t«ttag awn iiud«m» a« 
oppoa«i w wittef tomwM i u wwtg u tei cf ponibla 

f^^txtxm iMtwwn natlva and nonnatiwa i maivlawn mth 
ivgMd to faodi dkitaiiBa pioeadum and nttas; and maintananca 

of ntarnliabiUtrovwtlma. 

Moat tepoftantly', tha aMblUvKitt of ganafie guideliMi and 
tha labawnMBt wofadiBn of tha pro6d«cf mowsMRt pnvida 

withte whldi fKond languafo aequiiiiiOB « b« ob«r^ 
evaluawi. TMa iWMCh can b« appli«i » bod» o»ml piofidancy 
and t}« acquiaition of i«ecpiiv« skiUa. 



Re fgnnctM 
. H. own. 

.laa 




MCIR. f i w ip tunm Hscraoa 



Ia?MjK,*CW. 





CsaaolOR 

MHt^S** UstMHUf. (SaiC Dkoomi 



^ DC 

SmbbM*B>17B 



LiiiTT f X nsssx r«Mf 



lisSuMflk 
MUl iiaceUiMesa. lU 



ffll<BlllT< 



psia. 
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jUmACm 
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mum 
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ACTFL Chinese Proficiency CuideUnes* 



The I986proficwfu«telwami»e^ 

a parocataritnfiof tbUity. airiachte^ 
'"aU-befoie-aiidHiioic^* fsshMm. 

TheeiaiiiplodoBoccoiistiuttaned»^^ 

sugfcn ftioccioiial samples of iKm-aati^ abiitiy in Cbiiies& 

Because ctae gu^etines sdetmiy nates 

iT«WOT wtw w io*viduai h« adne*^ 

of wtiai w individttai cu and cttiDOi da nqtKiU^ 

or acquiitd; thus, the wocds *nearaed^ aad "1^^ 

bascdooapaiticttlarlingttjteicdieofyorpnrt 

opposed u> adikmiiest-based, and as« miCDded CO te 

Tbe 1916 foidd^ siHMild MC bo coofidered tbi d^nithv 

Umgu^irpcofkkac^gukkttDeittadyMnic^te 

wiU Gootiiiiie to refbie asd iq)dm tbe cn^^ 

of tte piolMocL la this %cta» ACTFL OM a com^^ 

descy guideliiics a^ of counc to the mcsdm of tlie 

lee, the OCTtort of the goixraroatfs Laintiaft Skifl Le^d Dcxriptiona. 

ACTFL would like tu thank the foUovvinf indivuiuaU for their cmthbution to this pftsjecs: 



These guiddines aie the products of grams from the ULS Depanmem of EducaQoct 

* Profk^ncy Cukieiines in Japanese and RtKsian will apparm 
of Portifn Language Annals respecsivdy. 



Gcscfie 



Heidi Bymes 
James Chiki 
NinaLmoMQ 
I^nlos Lowe; J& 
Seiichi Makino 
Irene ThotnpsoD 
A. Ronald WiUoo 



Albert E.Dten 
Yiog^heli 



Cbim1kn-Ch^ 
Shoti4tstelfaig 



A.RoaatdWdton 
Huddling Worthy 
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Dcsoiptions-^petUag 



Novk* 



Novice-Low 



Novice-Mid 



Novice-Hi|h 



The Novice levd is M..«^#ri»»d by the amty » cwnmumcaie minimiUy wiih 
Icsraed mucniL 

Gmmic Oral proAiction comiits of iniued words and perhaps a few hifb- 
frequtncy phraiai. EsscniaUy no functioaal communictttwe ability. 

C3ttMK No ninaioaal abiUty to speak Chtnex. Oral imdi^^ 

a few ooiQnMM loan woitfs in Engibli {kwtg/u, chow mtm) and perb^w a few 

hi^ freqgcney ptvases i^e^dt, h&>y, 

Cmmr'- Oral produokm cmnnues to crasist of isolated wmds aod teamed 
pbiascs within very predicttbie aieas of need, attbousb quality is increased. 
VoMbulanr is SMflkto only for landliiii ampla. element 
basic comeiin. Ufttraocei rarehf eoiHtii of oKxc than two or tbras woc^ and 
show fnqticm loof pausM and tepcdtioo ^ intcrloaitor's words. Speaker may 
have some <tifllciiky ^odud^ e*w the stapte imcnwoea. Some Nov^^ 
speakers nisy be understood only with great ^fifflculty. 

C3tt«BK No fimcdooal aMIby to speak Chinese. Oral prodtioioa is 

tesk Gouittsy foraudM (M/A/lOi fiabdiv?). Cm oram from one to tea. oanc 

basic colon (Mi«. cooflioa ncmns (0s^. che). and food items U^. 

Aiii). Proiioadaiion and tones may be barely taiB^^ 
(luenoed by the flrsi lamnafft 

Camie. Abk to sahrfy partMlly the requirexDcitfs of basic comnnmkative ex- 
chaatei by tetyins beawtly on iearned utterances bu oocasiaeially ecpaodav ttae 

tSmnifh simple reensbinraons of tl»eir dements. Can ask ((oestioos or make 
suiemena htvotviiv kained inatcriia. 9io«v sign of spootanciiy ahhou^^ 

fails short of roM aaoooniy of expicssMn. Spasefa eominaes to gouist of (earned 
utterances rather than of pcrsraahzad. sitiiatlooally adapted ones. Voeabulaty 
centcn on areaa such as baak obiaeis. piaeaa, and moat common klBsh^ terms. 
{»ranundaiios may sdn be snoiifiy infloooad by ftn langiiafe. Efiors 
(juem and. fa spile of repeiitkm. Mme No*4ce4B^ spsakws wiB have diffl^ 

ty beinf oadastood. even by synpathsfito interlocston. 

CMMa*. Emnfuif ability to make short statm e n u utitizms sirai^ formuiiic 
imeraocn {WSytoht siui. W6 >do mki yibin jMl) aod ask simple quesaou 
(M j<W >f «ri*i Oflan misptaces qtiesdoo woi* rSW*^ 
makes ttatcmeus with ineorrea word order (*NI hio flmtm.). Vocabuteyjs 
faeted w baste o^Kts, coeamoo meaauna. laBBboi 1-1,000. Bssnes <rf immodlate 

family mcmben (/Bg*. mi^ gttg, mUnmX and Wgh-fiwimency plaoe oanea 
(Cfc*qe«»»f, ZWiiixA* Ijl). Can use correctly cootmoa verbs aod adject 
in the presem time frame (Wn. mii, p^. but oftai confuses the lae of verbs 
isHi. yiu, ah) as in Ciyd i« 2«r.). Ptonuaciaiioo and tones are often faulty. 

The Intmedlaic Icvd is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

—create with the hwf lair by combining aod recombiiuni learned denuxus. 

ihou^ primaiily in a reactive mode; 
— i»^irtfT n i n if Hfl Hy f"«T«««« ■««^ <-4ni» \n a ompig wv banc oommunicaave tasks; 

and 

—ask and answer (fuenions. 

472 
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u Dachelof 's Ougr oo 
M Master's {^rea 
O Doctoral Degrra 



ACADEMIC DEGnTE PrUXillAMSINVCN IOilY 
Programs Afiprovoci by iho Unaril ol Rugonis us o) Nin/nntlMir 1991 

1 r G ii N U INIl itPlii zlAIION Ol SYMHOi H 

A Advai^od Master's Douroo P r*rolost>ional DouftK) M liulicatos an Afiitialiun of Programs at two ur nioro iinivursitics 
S Specialist's Itegree m Cooperative Master's Prograin I'loyram is a Host to anottier univorsily's Alliiiatud Progiarn 

E Englneerinfl Ctegree d Cooperative Doctoral Program M Program is a Host to arrother university's Cooperative Program 



CtP Codes i>^ee Programs (and Od KEGI 3 Coda) 



UF 



FSU 



FAMU 



Sh 

01.0102 
01.0103 
01.0603 
01.0605 



AGRIBUSINESS & AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
Agricultural Business (0112) 

Food and Resource Economics (0111) B M D 

Ornammtal Ht^iculture (0109) (was 02.0404) b 
LarKtecape Design (0204) 



a 



B 



USF 



FAU 



UWF 



UCF 



FlU 



UNF 



02. AGRICULTURE SCIENCES 

02.0101 AgricuMure Science. General (0101) 

02.0201 Animal Science (0104) 

02.0206 Dairy Science (01 {») 

02.0209 Poullry Science (0106) 

02.0301 Food Science & Nutrition (0113) 

02.0401 Plant Sciences (0120) 

02.0402 Agronomy (0102) 

0ZO403 Honicuiture (Fruit/Veg Crops) (0 1 08) 

02.0403 HorticuHure Science (0108) 
02.0501 Soils Science (0103) 



B M O 

B M 

B M 

B M D 
B 

B M D 



B 

M 

B M 



B M 



fi3, RENEWABLE NATURAL RESOURCES 

03.0501 Frrast Resources & Conservation (01 1 4) 



B M D 
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M. ARCHITECTURE & ENVIf ONMENTAL DESIGN 

04.0201 Arcliiteclure (0202) b m D 

04.0301 Urban & Regional Planning (0206) M m D 

04.0501 Interior Design (0203) b b m 

04.0€0t Landscape Architecture (0204) 

05, AREA & E THNIC STUDIE S 

05.0102 American Studies (liSA) (0319) ii u m 

05 0103 Asian Studios (0301) B b M 

05.0105 itiissian & Last Luri)f)oan Sltidiiis (031 ^) H M 

05.010/ LalmAmuffcan Studies (030B) M B 



B 
B 



n M 



M 



111 



H M 



'>() 



ACADEMIC DECnEE PFICK3RAMS INVENTORY 
Rograms A^ipfoved by Iho Doatd of flegonls as of Nuvonibor 1991 



LEGEND 

B Bachelor's Degree A Advanced Master's Dogfee P Professional Oooroo 

M Maker's Degree S Specialist's Degrra m Cooperative Master's Program 

D Doctoral Degree E Engineering Degree d Cooperative Doctoral Program 



INTEflPRETATION OF SYMBOIS 
Indicatos an Affiliation of fVograms at two or more iinivorsitios 
Program is a IHost to another ur>iversily's Affiliated Program 



M Program Is a Host to anolfiaf university's Cooperaliva Program 



CtP Codes Degree Programs (and Oid HEGIS Code) 

Ml Af^A & ETHNIC STUDIES. Continued 

05.0201 African-American (Black) Studies (221 1) 
05.0205 Jewisli Studies 



UF 



B 



FSU 



FAMU 



B 



USF 



FAU 



UWF 



UCF 



FlU 



UNF 



BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 



06.0101 


Business. General ((^01) 






B 


M D 




6 


mi 




06.0201 


Accounting (0502) 


B 


M 


B 


M 


B 


B 


M 


B 


06.0301 


Banking & Finance (0504) 


8 


M 


B 


M 




B 




B 


(^.0401 


Busl Mgmt & Admin (0506) 


B 


M D 


B 


M 


B 


D 


M P 


B 


06,(^1 


Business Economics ((^17) 










0 


U 


M 




06.0701 


Hotel & Ra^auranl Mgmt ((»08) 






B 












06.0705 


Transpoitation Management ((^10) 


















06,0801 


Insurance & Risk Mgmt (0512) 


B 


M 


B 












06.0901 


international Business Mgmt (0513) 






B 










B 


06.1201 


Management Information Syst^ns 


















06.1303 


Mgmnt Science & Systems (0507) (was 06,1302) 












B 






06,1401 


Marketing Management ((^09) 


B 


M 


B 


M 




B 




B 


06,1601 


Personnel Management (0515) 
















B 


06.1701 


Real Estate (0511) 


B 


M 


B 










B 



06.1901 Taxation 



09.0101 
09.0201 
09.0401 
09.0402 
09.0501 
09.0701 

) ^ 1 



MASS COMMUNICATION 
Mass Communicalion, General (0601) 
Advefllsing (0604) 
Journalism (0602) 
Magazine Production (0602) 
Public Relations (0606) 
Radio & TV (0603) 



M D 



B M D 



U M 



b 
B 

B 
B 



B 
B 



B M 





B M 


B 


M 


BM 


B M 


6 M 


BM 


B 


B 


BM 


BM 


B M 


B M D 


B M jo 1 


Q 


B 


B M 




B 




B 


B M 








B 


B 






B 


B 






B M 




B 








B 


B 


B 


B 






B 


M 






B 


B 




M 


M 




B M 


B M 


B M 


B 




B 








B 
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ACADEMIC DEGREE PROGRAMS INVENTORY 
Pfogranis Approved by IItq Board of Regonis as of Novembor 1991 



B Bachelor's Dogroe 

M Master's 

D Doctoral Degree 



LEGEND 

A Advanced Master's Degree P Professional Dogree 

S Speciaii^'s Degree m Cooperaltve Master*s Program 

E Engineering Degree d Cooperative Doctoral Program 



CtP Codes Degree Programs (and Old REGIS Code) 



UF 



FSU 



FAMU 



10, COMMMUNICATIONS TECHNCX,OGY 

1 0.01 02 Motion Picture and Television 



INTERPRETATION OF SYMBOtS 
Indicalos an Affiliation of Programs at two or rnoro univorsilios 
Program a Rost to another university's Altiliatod Program 
Program is a Host to another university's Co^y^ative Program 



USF 



FAU 



UWF 



UCF 



FlU 



tj^F 



IL COMPUTER & INFORMATION SCIENCES 

11.0101 Computer & Info Scl^e, Gen (0701) 
1 1 .0401 Info Sciences & Systems (0702) 



B M D E B M D 



B M O BM 



BM 0 BM O BM 

B 



EDUCATION 

13.0301 Curriculum & instruction (0829) 

13.0401 Ed Admin^eadership. General (0827) 

1 3.0406 Higher Ed Administration (0805) 

ia(»01 Educational Media (0845) 

13.0601 InstructicMial Systems (0844) 

13.0603 Ed Statistics & Research (0824) 

13.0604 Ed Testing, Eval& Measurement (0825) 
1 3.0701 International Development Ed 

1 3.0801 School Psychology (201 5) 

13.0802 Ed Psychology (0822) 

13.0803 Agency ^Corrctni & Develop Counst (0862) 
13.0901 Sociai Foundations of Ed (0821) 
13.1001 Speciai Ed, General (0808) 

13.1004 Ed of the GHied & Talented (0811) 

13.1005 Ed ot the Emotionally Handicap (0816) 
iai006 Ed of the Mentally Handicapped (0810) 
13.1009 Visual Dlsabiiities (0814) 

13.1011 Speciai Learning Disabilities (0816) 

13.101 1 Emotional Disturb/Learning DIs (0818) 

13.1012 Speech Corrections (0815) 

13.1013 Clinical Teaching & Special Ed (0861) 



M p s 

M D S 

o s 



M D 
M O 



M D S 



B M 



M 



M D S 
M D 5 



M O S 



s 


D 


S 




D 


S 


M d S 


M n 


S 


M 


O 


S 



M 



M O 



M 


D 


S 




M 


D 


s 


















M 


D 


s 
































M 


0 


S 








M 




M 


S 


M 


M 


D 


s 




M 


D 


S 










M 


0 


S 


















M 


D 


s 




M 


D 


s 






M 




a M 


D 


s 




M 


D 


s 


u 


M 


BmId] BM BM<ii^ 




















M 






M 














B 


M 




n M 


M 






B 


M 




s 


B 


M 


B 


B M 








B 


M 




s 










M 














B 


M 




B M 








B 


M 




s 











[°1 



B 



BM 



M 
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ACAD»^IC DEGREE PROGRAMS INVENTORY 
Programs Approvod by Iho no«irU oi RaQor>ts as ol Novonibor 1391 

TNTER«^ATl(»4bFSYMQOlS 



B Bachelor's Degree 
M Master's Degree 
D Doctoral Degree 



LEGEND 

A Advanced Ma^er'c D(H)foe P Professional De«?i^ 

S Speciaiisl's l^ree m Cooperative Mastor*& Program 

E Engineering Degree d Cooperative Doctoral Program 



liKlicales an Affiliation of Programs at tviro or more uriivorsitios 
f^ogram is a Host to anolfm university's Alfiliatod Progran) 



M Program is a Rest to another university's Cooperative Program 



aP Codes 


Degree Programs (and Old REGIS Code) 


UF 




FSU 






FAMU 


USF 


FAU 


UWF 


UCF 


FlU 


UNF 


13. 


EOUCATtON. Continued 




























13.1101 


Student Counseling & Personn^ Serv ((^26) 


M 


0 ^ 




U 


D 


S 




M 


M 




M il Ii 


M 


M 


13.1102 


Student Personnel in ^iigher Ed (0863) 




D S 
























13.1103 


Counselor Ed (<^) 




D 










M 














13.1201 


Adult & (^tlnuhig Ed (0807) 








M 


D 


s 


M 


14 




d 




M 0 




13.1202 


Elementary Ed (080^ 


B M 




R 




0 


s 


B M 


B M 


B M 


BM 


B M 


BM 


BM 


13.1203 


Jr RIgh/Middie School Ed (0804) 


















B 


B 








13.1204 


Pre-Elementary Ed (0823) 


M 




tx 

19 


M 


D 


s 






M 


BM 




M 




13.1206 


Secondary Ed (0803) 














M 












B M 


13.1206 


Jr. College Teaching (0806) 
















M 








D 




13.1207 


Urban Ed 
























M 




13.1301 


Agriculturaf Ed (0840) 


B M 


























13.1302 


Art Ed (0831) 


B M 




R 


M 


D 


s 


B 


8 M 




B 


B M 


B M 


B M 


13.1303 


Business BJ (0838) 














B M 


B M 




B 


B M 






13.1305 


English Ed (0848) 


M 




Q 


M 


D 


s 


B M 


B M 


B 


B M 


B M 


B M 




13.1306 


Foreign Language Ed (0841) 


M 




R 


M 


P 


s 




B U 




B 


B 


B M 




13.1307 


Health Ed (0837) 


B M 




a 
P 


M 












B M 




B M 




13.1308 


Home Economics Ed ^0840) 






B 


M 
















B M 




13.1311 


Mathematics Ed (0833) 


M 




B 


M 


D 


s 


B M 


B M 


B 


BM 


B M 


BM 


B M 


13.1312 


Music Ed (0832) 


B M 


D 


B 


M 


D 




B 


B M 


B M 




B M 


BM 


B M 


13.1314 


Physical Ed (0835) 


B M 




6 


M 


D 


s 


B M 


B M 


B M 


B M 


6 M 


B M 


B M 


13.1315 


Reading Ed (0830) 


M 






M 


D 


s 




M 


M 


M 


M 


M 




13.1316 


Science Ed (0834) 


M 




0 


M 


O 


s 


n M 


B M 


B 


B M 


B M 


U M 


B M 


13.1318 


Social Studies Ed (0855) 


M 




B 


M 


0 


8 


B M 


D M 


U 


B M 


B M 


B M 




13.1320 


Trade & Industrial Ed (0839) 


M 








D 


s 


B M 


B M 




B M d 


B M 


B M 


B M 


13.1327 


Secondary Sctenca/Math Teachng 






B 
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ACADEMIC DEGREE PROGRAMS INVENTORY 
Programs Approved by the Board of Raoenls as of Novombor 1991 



B Bacheiof 's Ctegree 
M Master's Dagree 
D Doctoral Degree 



LEGEND 

A Advanced Master's Dogreo P Professional Ocy/QO 

S Specialist's Degree m Cooperative Master's l^ogram 

E Engineering Degree d Cooperative Doctoral Program 



INTEnPRETATION OF SYMDOl S 
Indicates an Alliliation of Programs at two or moro unlvorsltios 
Program is a H<^ to anc^her university's Allitialed Program 
Program is a Host to ancMher university's Cooperative Program 



CIP Codes Itegree Programs (and Old REGIS Code) 

11 EI^INEERING 

14 0101 Engineering. Gcnm.ii (0901) 

14.0201 Aerospace Eng (0902) 

14.0301 Agricultural Engineering (0^) 

14.0701 Chemical Eng (0906) 

14.0801 Civil Engineering ((»08) 

14.0901 Compute Engineering (0998) 

14.1001 Electrical* Electronics Eng (0909)) 

14,1 101 Engineering Mechanics (0922) 

14. 1401 Environmental Health Eng (0922) 

14. 1 701 Industrial Eng (0913) 

14.1901 Mechanical Engineering ((»10) 

14.2001 Metallurgical & Materials Eng (0914) 

14.2301 Nuclear Engineering (0920) 

14.2401 Coastal & Ocean Engineering (0926) 

14.2601 Land Surveying (0925) 

14,2701 Industrial & Systems Eng (0927) 

14.9901 Engineering Management (0928) 



UF 



FSU 



FAMU 



USF 



FAU 



UWF 



UCF 



BUD 
B M 0 
M D 

B 

B M 



D E 



B M D 



M 



FlU 
































■ ' ■ - 


■ 







. 


-■ - 


~ 


f) M 




L 














ii 


M 


1) 








M 






D M 


n 


L 


























fi 






B M 


D 


































B M 


D 


E 


B 




D 


B 


M 


0 


B 


M 


0 














B M 


D 


E 


B 


M 




6 


lA 




fi 


M 


0 




M 




BM 


D 


BM 




















B 


1^ 


0 




M 


D 


B M 


Q 


BM 


B M 


0 


E 


B 


M 




B 


M 




B 


M 


D 


B 


M 


D 


B M 


D 


BM 


M 


D 


E 
































B M 


D 


E 


























B M 


D 


M 








B 






B 






B 


M 


D 








B M 


0 


BM 


B M 


D 


E 


B 


M 


D 


B 


M 


D 


B 


M 


D 


B 


M 


D 


BM 


0 


BM 



UNF 



M 



15, 

15.0101 
15.0103 
15.0104 
15.0201 
15.0202 
15.0301 
15.0303 
15.0504 
15 0603 
15.0805 
15.9901 
15.9902 
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ENGINEERiNG TECHNOLOGY 
Architect Desgn/Conslrctn Tech (0225) 
Building Construction (0208) 
Construction Engineering Tech (09B6) 
Civil Technology (0987) 
Design Technology (0991) 
(3cmputer/lnfo Systems Tech 
Electronk: Engineering Tech (0980) 
Envrnmnll Tech & Urban Systems (0992) 
industrial Tech (0984) 
Mechanicai Engineering Tech 
Engineering Technoiogy (0925) 
Operations Technoiogy (098S) 



9 >7 



B U 



B 
B 



B 



B 



B 



B 
B 
B 



M 



B M 

B 
B 



2''R 



B 



B Bachetof 's Ddoree 
M Maker's Itegfde 
D Doctoral Degree 



ACADEMIC DEGREE PROGFlAMo INVENTOHY 
Progranis Approved by the Board oi nogents as ol NovcniUor 1901 

_ ... „ ^ SYMBOLS 

M indicates an Affiliation of Pro-ams at two or more univtHSitiBS 
M Program is a llo^ to anc^her university's Affmated Program 
M Program a to anottier unhwsit/s Cocy erati\^ Program 



LEGEND 

A Advanced Maker's De{^oe P f^ofessional l>egroe 
S Specialist's Degree m Cooperative Master's Program 

E Enginaerinb Itegree d Cooperative Doctoral Program 



gp Codes DegrM Programs (and CM HEGIS Code) 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

16.0101 Foreign Lang. Mutttptti (1101) 

16.0390 East Asian Lang/Lileralure 

16.0402 Russian (1106) 

16.0403 Slavic Languages (11 IS) 
16.0501 German (1103) 
16*0601 Greek (1110) 

1&0901 Frem^ (1102) 

16.0902 Italian (1104) 

16.0903 Latin (1109) 

16.0904 Portuguese (1117) 
16.09(6 ^anisti (1105) 

16.0906 Romance Languages (1 130) 



UP 



B 
B 



M 



M 



FSU 



FAMU 



USF 



FAU 



UWF 



UCF 



FlU 



UNF 



U 
B 

B M D 
B M 



B 



M 
14 
U 

M O 
M 



B 
B 



M 



B M 



B M 



B 



B M D 



B M 



B M 



B 



8 
B 

a 

B 

B M 



IZi ALLIED HEALTH 

17.02(» Fladloiogic (Med) Tech (1225) 

17.0302 Clinicai Ciiemistry (1933) 

17.0310 Medicat Technology (1223) 

17.0407 Vocational Rehabilitation (0842) 

17.0508 Physician Assisting (1260) 

17.0806 Music Therapy (1 828) 

17.0807 Occupational Therapy (1208) 
1 7.061 1 Onhotlcs/Proslheiics 
17.0813 Physical Therapy (1212) 
17.0818 Respiratory Therapy (1273) 
17.9901 Rehabilitative Services (1201) 



B 

B M D S 



B 
B 



B M 



M 



3 M 



B M 



B 
B 



B M 

B 

B M 



ERIC 



B BKtmlof 's Deof oe 
M Master's De^^ 
D Doctoral Doi^ea 



ACADEMIC DEGREE PROGDAMS iNVENTORY 
PrcHjrams Aftproved by tho Boaid of Moyofits as oi NovcfnlK^r 1091 

A Acfvancod Model's Degree P Pi ofessionai l>tigroe 



S Specialist's Degree 



m Cooperative Master's Prograrn 



INIUHPHLTATION OP SYMIJOLS 
inrlicatcs an Allitiatitm of Progfarns at two or moro iiriivorsitios 
Program is a lloslio another university's Alitliatod Program 



1 





ClP Codes Oegf ae Proi^ams (and Old HEGfS Code) 


UF 


FSU 


FAMU 


USF FAU 


UWF 


UCF 


FlU UNF 



HEAUTH SaENCES 

1S.0103 SpMCh-Lang Path/Audioiogy (1220) 

18.0401 Dentistry (1204) 

18.0701 Health tervtces Admin (1202) 

1 8.0703 Medical Records Admin (1215) 

18.0704 Health Scl^e (1202) 
18.1001 Medicine (1206) 

1 B. 1 098 Medical Sciences (1 285) (was 1 8. 1 029) 

18.1101 Nursing (1203) 

iai40l Pharmacy (1211) 

18.2201 Public Health (1214) 

18.2401 Veterinary Medicine (1218) 

18.2402 Veterinary SclerKO (1266) 



B M 0 A 



B 

B 



M 



M 



B 



b M 

B 
B 

M 



BM 
8 



BM 



M 
M 
M 



14 



B M 



8 
B 



M D P 



The Public Health program at FlU Is affiliated y/ith the University of Miami. 



M D 
M 

1^ D 



B M 



B 



19. HOME ECONOMICS/HUMAN SCIENCES 

19.0101 Home Economics, General (1301) 

19.0503 Dietetics/Nutritional Services (1306) 

19.0701 Home & Family Life (1305) 

19.0704 Marriage & Family Living (1310) 

19.0705 Gerontology (Aging) (1309) 
19.0901 Toxlllos & CJolhIng (1303) 



B D 
B M 
B M 

D 

B M 



a M 



22, LAW 

22.0101 Law (1404) 

22.0103 Legal Assisting (14DBor2197) 

22.0104 Taxation Law (1409) 



M 



B 



ERIC 



I 



B BachQl(H*s Dogroo 
M Masl^'s Degree 



LEGEND 

A AiJvancod Ma^cv's Doaroo P Prolosdonal i^^onio 



S Spociaiisl's Degroo 



ACADEMIC DEGREE PnOGRAMS INVENTUf tY 
Piograms Approvod by tite iloarU of nofH^ts as ot Novciiit)or tUUI 

INIirrawn^ATION OF SYMIH)! S 
M tiKlfcalfis an Atfiii«iiion of Pf oQfanis at 1 wo or riioro iifiivorsitios 
M Pf oaram is a I losl to anotlior university's Affiliated Program 
M Program is a Host to another university's CoopBratlva Program 



m Coopitfathre Master's IVograrn 
d Cooperative Doct<ya( Program 





CiP Codas 


Degree Programs (and (M HEQiS Code) 


UF 




FSU 




FAMU 


USF 




FAU 


UWF 


UCF 


FlU 


UNF 




LETTERS 


























23.0101 


English. General (1501) 


B M 


D 


0 M 


D 


D 


D M 


0 


li M 


11 M 


IS M 


fi 
II 




23.0201 


Classics (1504) 


B M 




B M 






B ill 














23.0501 


Craath^ Writing 






















M 




23.0601 


Ungulstlcs (1505) 


B M 


D 








M 




B M 






M 




23.0801 


Literature (1502) 
























a 


23.1001 


Speech, Debate, & Communication (1506) 


B M 


D 








B M 


D 






B 






24. 


LIBERALaSENERAL STUDIES 


























24.0101 


Lft>er3i Arts & Sciences (4901) 












B M 








n 


D 


IS 


24.0104 


New College (4913) 












B 














24.0198 


Humanities (1513) (was 24.0102) 






B M 


D 




B 




D 




n 
If 








LIBf^RY & ARCHIVAL SCIENCES 


























S.04D1 ^ 


Library Services, General (1601) 






M 


0 A 




M 














26. , 


LIFE SCIENCES 


























26.b;01 


Biology. General (0401) 






B M 


0 


B M 


B 


D 


B M 


B M 


B M 


DM D 


n 

D 


26.0201 


Biochemistry (0414) 


M 


D 


B 




















26.0301 


Botany, General (0402) 


B M 


0 








B M 








n 
D 






26.0305 


Plant Pathology (0404) 


B M 


D 






















26.0495 


Rant Molecular & (^liular Biology 


M 


D 






















26.0501 


Microbiology (0411) 


B M 


D 








B M 








B M 






26.0603 


Ecology (Limnology) (0420) 




















B 






26.0607 


Marine Biology (0416) 


















B 








26.0606 


Neurosclence 








D 


















26.0701 
26.0702 


Zoology (0407) 

Eniomologyand Nematology (0421) 


B M 
B M 


0 
D 








B M 








B 




2 :i 1 


23? 


MATHEMATICS 


























27.0101 


Mathematics. General (1701) 


n M 


[) 


U M 


O 




fi M 


1) 


li M [) 


n M 


B 


(1 


B 


^27.0301 


Applied Matli/Mdih Sciences (1703) 




















M 


B M 


M 




Statistics (1702) 


B M 


D 


B M 


D 












B M 


B 


B 



B BactuHor's Degree 
M Master's Degree 
i' Doctoral Degree 



ACADEMIC DEGREE PHCX^nAMS INVENT ORY 
RoQf ams Approved by the Board ol Rogents as of Novemlter 1U91 

LEGEND INTIdPniTTAIION^SYMUOLS 

A Advanced Master's Degree P Professional Dogroa M Indiculos an Affiliation of Programs at two or more univorsilios 

S Specialist's De^ee m Coopsrative Master's Program M Program Is a I lost to anotlier university's Affiliated l^ogram 

E Engineering Degree d Cooperative Doctoral Program M Program Is a Host to anotlier university's Cooperative Program 



CIP Codas Degree Pro-ams (and Old HEGIS Code) 



UF 



FSU 



FAMU 



USF 



FAU 



UWF 



UCF 



FlU 



UNF 



on 


MULTMNTERDISCIPLINARY STUDY 














30.0101 


Bidogicaf & Physical Sciences (4902) 














30.0102 


Marine Sciences <4908) 














30.0103 


int^disc Natural Sciences (4911) 














30.0401 


Humanities & Social Sciences (4^) 














^.0698 


Enwnmnii R^ource Mgmt/Pian (2110) (was 30.0801) 












30.0701 


Women's Studies (4998) 














30,9901 


independent/lnierdisc Studies (4910) 


8 














PARKS & RECREATION 














3l,i/301 


Paries & Recreation Mgmt (2103) 


B 


M 




D 


M 




34, 


HEALTH RELATED A(mvrnES 














34.0201 


l^ovement Science (0856) (was 13.1324) 










1^ 


D 


34,0202 


Health & Human Performance (was 18.1020) 






D 








wO. 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. THEOLOGY 














WW. V I V 1 


Philosophy (1509) 


B 


M 


U 


n 

a 


M 


U 


38 0201 


Religious Studies (1510) 


B 


M 




r> 
D 


M 


U 




Philosophy & Religion 
















Pt^YSICAL SCIENCES 














40.0101 


Radiation Physics (1901) 








B 






40 0201 


AstrOfiOfDy (1911) 


B 


M 


O 








40.0401 


Atmospheric Sci & Meteorology (1913) 








B 


M 


D 


40.0501 


Chemistry (1905) 


B 




D 


B 


M 


D 


40.05(^ 


Chemical Physics (1927) 










lUf 


0 


40.0507 


Industrial Chemistry (1942) 














40.050a 


Chemical Sciences (1943) 








B 






40.0601 


Geology (1914) 


B 


M 


D 


B 


M 


n 


40.0702 


Oceanography (1919) 










M 


u 


40.0704 


En^ronmental Studios (1940) 














400801 


Physics (1902) 


B 


M 


{) 


B 


M 


0 


40.0805 


Geophysical Fluid Dynamics (1930) 












D 


O }.0809 


Moleculai Biophysics (1931) 












0 



B 



M D 



B 
B 

B 

8 



BM 
B 



BM 



HMD B 
B M 



B 
B 



B 



B 
B 



B 



B M 



B M D B M d B 



B 



BM 



B 



M 



3 M 



H M 



B M 



fi M O U 



B M 



0 



HMD n M 



ACADEMIC DEGFIEE PROGRAMS INVENTORY 
Progfams Approved by ifia Board of Regents as of November 1991 



LEGEND 

B Bachelor's Degree A Advanced Maker's D^ree P Prolessional Itearee 

M Maker's Degree S SpecJalisl's Degree m Cooperative Maker's Program 

0 Doctoral Degree E Englne^ng Degrea d Cooperalive Doctwal Program 



CtP Codes Degree Programs (and OM REGIS Code) 

42, PSYCHOLOGY 

42.0101 Ps^l)ology, General (2001) 

42.0201 Clinical Ps^hology (2003) 

42.0601 Counseling f^ychology (2004) 

42.0701 Dev^opmentai Psychology (Ufe Span^ 

42.0801 Experlm^tal Psychology 

4^0^01 Industrial/Organizational Psychology (2008) 

42.1601 Social Psychology (2005) 

42.1 701 Human Factors Psychology 



UF 



B M D 



FSU 



6 M O 



FAMU 



INIERPf^ETATION OF SYMBOLS 
Indicates an Aifiliafion of Programs at two or more universities 
Program a Ho^ to another liniversHy's Aflitialed Program 
Program Is a Ho« to anrther university's Cooperative Program 



USF 



u M n 



FAU 



II M 



B 



UWF 



O M 



UCF 



M 



M 



FlU 



UNF 



M 



4% PROTECTIVE SERVICES 

43.01 03 Criminal Justice Admin 

43.0104 Criminal Justice Studies (2105) 
43.0106 Forensic Science (1925) 



6 M D 



B M 



B 
B 



M 



B 



B M 



44, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

44,0401 Public Administration (2102) 
44.0701 Social Work, General (2104) 



M o 

B M D 



M 

B M 



B M O 
B 



M 



BM 

B 



BM D 



BM D 



M 



45, SOCIAL SCIENCES 

45.0101 Social Sciences, General (2201 or 4909) 

45.0201 AnIhropotogy (2202) 

45.0501 Demography (2215) 

45,0601 Economics (2204) 

45.0701 Geography (2206) 

45.0801 History (2::a5) 

45.0901 international Relations (2210) 

45.1001 Political Science & Government (2207) 

45.1101 Sociology (2208) 



B M D 

B M O 

B M D 

B M D 

M D 
BMP 

B M 0 



B M 

B M It 
M 

B M D 

B 94 

B M D 

6 M 

F M D 

B M D 



M 



B 
B 



B 

0 M O 
B 

8 M 
B M 
B 

B M 
B M 



B 

U M 

D M 

B M 

B M 

0 M 

U M 



B 
B 



B M 
B 

B M 
B 



6 

B 



BM 

Q M 
B M 



DM D 

BM 
BM 
B 

B M 



B m 

B 

B 



) ) 7 



ACADEMIC DEGREE PROGRAMS INVEN TORY 
Proof ams Approved by Iho Board of Rogonls as of Novombor 1991 



B Bacfi0lDr*s Degrsa 
M Maker's Degree 
P Doctoral Degree 



LEGEND 

A Advanced Maker's Degree P Professional Degree 

S Spectatist's Degree m Cooperative Master's Program 

E Engineering Degree d Cocyerattve Doctoral Program 



CtP Codes D^ree Programs (arKl Old HEGIS Code) 

50. VISUAL & PERFORMING ARTS 

50.0101 Visual & Perform Art/Fine Ads <1001) 

50.0301 Dance (1008) 

50.0402 Graphic Design (1009) 

50.0501 Dramatte Arts (1007) 

50.0601 Mc^ion Picture* TV. Recording Arts 

50*0701 Fine Arts (Sculpt/Patnt/Draw) (1002) 

50.0703 Art History & Ai^reciatlon (1003) 

50.0801 Graphics Arts Technology (0981) 

50.(^1 Music, General (1005) 

50.0902 Music History & Appreciation (1006) 

50.0^ Music Performance (1004) 

50.0904 Music Composition (1021) 

50.0905 Music Theory (1 022) 

50.0905 Music (1022) 

50.0906 Opera Production (1029) 

50.0907 Muslcology (1006) 
50.0913 Jazz Studies 



UF 



B 

B 

B 
B 

B 
B 



M 

M 
M 



FSU 



H 
B 
B 
B 
B 
8 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 



M 
M 
M 
M 
U 
M 



M 



FAMU 



n 

B 
B 



B 



INTERPRETATION OF SYMBOLS 
Indie aios an Alfitialion of Programs at two or more univeisif ses 
Pribram is a Host to anoih^ unhrersily's Affiliated Program 
Program is a Host to another unhr^sity's Cooperative Program 



USF 



FAU 



UWF 



UCF 



D 



FlU 



UNF 



B 



II 



B 



M 
M 



6 M 



B 



B 

fi 
fi 



B 



B 



B 



B 



a M 



B 



B 



B 



An Associate in Arts Degree is offered at all universities. 
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'J4 n 



